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WALTER GIESEKING 
reads the news from the Lloyd Post on the 
good ship Bremen. (Fleischhut photo) 


GIGLI 
doing his bit for the unfortunates in Chicago. 
Dorothy Kahn Home for Crippled Children and the Unemployment Relief Fund. 

World photo) 


JOSE SANTIAGO-FONT, He netted approximately $5,000 for the 
Romani (Wide 


baritone, artist-pupil of Romano 
Teatro 


who recently made his debut at the 
Comunale Giuseppe Verdi in Trieste, !tal) 
as Gunther in Wagner's Gétterdammerung 
Italian. The young artist 1s a 


sung im 
of the Caruso Scholarship Fund 


minner 


& 


JUST A LITTLE FUN. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Bockelmann and 
Jan Kiepura on the S.S. Europa, returning 
to Europe after appearing with the Chicago 
Civic Opera. 


hth JOSEPH SZIGETI 
looks off toward the horizon from the S.S 
Bremen. (Fleischhut photo) 


recently soloist u 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
has been re-en 
year 


mime 


so prance 
Women's 
Philadelphia jaged 
a similar concert next 
Philadel phi Inquirer 
Cccupymg an imf 1 
entertainmemt @as Rita Or- 
so prand,. tn rich 


wrtant piace m 


AND MRS. JOSEPH LITTAU, 
(Beatrice Belkin) and Dean Swarthout of 
the University Kansas Miss Belkin 


UR 


ening s 
>, noted 


COE GLADE, 


of the Chicago Civic Opera, has been en 


rLOSE 
oy 


spent the Christmas holidays with her hus- 
hand, who is the conductor of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, and also visited her 
home Lawrence, Kans. She is an 
lum f the University K 
ainmna of the niversity of ansas 


Ledger sau 
flown, 


PARIS 
Vusicale 


O! 


sociwti 


TRIO 
the 


NEL HARP 


concert for 


Russe a l’Etranger. 


gaged to sing the Venus music from Tann- 

hauser at the Cincinnati Festival. in May. 

She will also sing the Cherubino aria from 

the Marriage of Figaro. Miss ,Glade ap- 

pears in concert under auspices ofthe Civic 
Music Association. 


GUY MAIER 


with some of the children 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 


who attended his recent Children’s 
Barbizon-Plaza, New York. 


Music Festival in the 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anno CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: : 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
140 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—ConpDuCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conduct Heckscher Foundation 
Symphony Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Ave., R Y.C. Tel: EStabrook 8-6801 








GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
CuLTuRE OPERATIC 
Bet Canto MetHop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


Voice Coacn 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of.the Juilliard Foundation. 120 Claremont Ave., 
N. Y.. Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 
N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700. 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exp t 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 











FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

d bg > ie Studi =. ¥ 
1425 Broadway, et. pera udios, s é 
Her: PEnn. 6-2634 


VOL. CIV—NO. 5 
WHOLE NO. 2703 





Class Matter January 8, 1883, at the Post 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N.Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of “VocaL Wispom” 
formerly assistant to Lamperti 
Studios: 57 W. 75th St., N.Y. SUsquehanna 7-1079 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TEACHER, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-822 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice Speciatist—Woritp Lecturer— 
PsYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. CIrcle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN W. MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Teacher of Organ and Piano 

Gunzburg School of Music, Detroit, Mich. 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 





Studio: New York 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—ArtTist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





GEORGE I. TILTON 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PresByTERIAN CHURCH 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 





JORGE C, BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
ConTRALTO AND Vocat INnstTRUCTOR 
Bel Canto Method 
Residence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 
New York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
“ee he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOn t 2-8753 








ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGan ano Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140, 

Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





‘THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 

A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 

Write for new illustrated catalog 

Seattle Washington 





DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 


Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
Composer and Master Teacher. 


Radio station: KMTR Mondays 
at 8:45 p.m. 


1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


M*E® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 





168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 





ce at New York, 


CATMAR, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Program a Spe- 

cialty. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


Published weekly by Musical Courier Compeny,. Inc., 113 West si Street, New York. Entered as Second 


Price 15 cents. Yearly Subscription $5.00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.50 





Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


EDCARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 
Correct Tone Propuction 
IN SPEECH AND Sone 
Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member cf the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endo1sed by Epwarp JouHnson of Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
‘ TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOL 
for 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 
New York City TRafalgar 7-6700 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire— Radio 

Great Northern Hotel, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConbuctTor 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila 
and Faculty of Music Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
Buckingham 101 West 57th 
, Circle 7 


Residence Hotel 
New York City 


Street 


Telephone 6810 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anp Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: Circle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 

Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 
132 West 74th Street : : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano 
e Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Ptacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
_Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 


Metropolitan 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice, Piano 
and Dramatic Action, F. W. Riesberg, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composi- 
tion. Marian Filmer, Stage and Toe 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 
and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 



































4 
Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H. H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
353 W. 57th Street, New York 
A. W. Ass'n Clubhouse Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 


FRANK TAURITZ 


Specialist in Frenog, ITacian, SPanish and GeRMan 
DioTion; LaweuaGe Coach. Reasonable rates 
1342-76th St., Brooklyn, N. Y Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann 
Srupio: 915 Canneciw Hatt, N. Y. 


: MARGOLIS «i 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 











CHICAGO 





method 
RAvenswood 8-6965 








Beroness 


OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher of Voice 
1234 Kimball Bidg. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


Chicago, Ill. 














»>SHAFFNER 


i SOPRANO — Soloist 8t Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-11750 





EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Betry Tit.oTtson Concert DirgcTioN 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


caRoLINET, ) WE inn 


SUsq. 7-4950 








50 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Teacner or Many Prominent Pianists 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
x Fy € 


TT 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 

Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
105 West 130th Street 








TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
4 W. 40th St. 





Studio: 
N. Y. Branch: 





BAND snp ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or ALL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID to you 


Vocal and Instrumental Solos, Duets, Trios, etc. 
Instruction Material for all Instruments 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 


1658 Broapway New York 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


’ 
post free on application 
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MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


FARE VIOLINS 


161 West 57th St. 


N FRANCISC 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 





ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piane—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


s 
u 
~ 
A SINGING 
N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th Se New York City 
s 717 : Clrele 7-0187 





. Studio 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
HAvemeyer 4-3800 


3536—79th 
Telephone: 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of “Key to we: 


Carnegie Hall 
Studio 805 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 
CONTRALTO 
OF ENG1O Sunect Road, Winnetka, Ill 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


ey ey gee 


CHER OF PIANO 
Sherman Square Studion, 16e W. f3rd &., N. ¥. C 
TRafalger 1-6700 


+ HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


(or New YORK aND WSLLESLEY) 
Sak aan ahaa 
Bpecial MacDowell progr 
Address, 2193 & Overlook Rd, Cleveland Hgts., 0. 


wom MO WE waive 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Dias one dh — 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on Omni 
Sea Wind 24 West 81th @t.,N.Y. Tel: ichuyler 4-0235 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White ee N. Y. 
810 A - Hall New York, N “- 2 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 
and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 





te Residence 


Tel. 
UNiversity 94-3803 ary West 115th 8t. 


























Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 





PIANO and THEORY 
Nes reread i Adult gg 
Relaration, “Nerve Control. Nene 
centra 


NAT. D. 
160 W. “Tam St., New Yor pd 
Telephone : 


KANE 32cm 


PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Electrical Transcriptions 
ROYAL STUDIOS 
Royal Broadcasting Systems, Inc. 
Personal Recording Dept. 
501 Madison Avenue New York 
Wickersham 2-0425 











MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN wHUSS 


Piano and" Voice Specialists 
Entire 7 yr “tne to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 118 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


KR EATOR 


Organist-Director Andrew's M. 
West y Street, New York City 
Special rd Ev 

Visiting artists assisting 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OOMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


EROLA 


Simger and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative Edna Horton 


1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


>KALLINI 














TENOR Philadelphia Grand Mog Co. 
CONCERTS—OPERA—RECI 


Studio: 74 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. Tel. =o 2-0139 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 

Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 








Chicago 
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oe all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL oct ntustc 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
Met.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-244! 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
1405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 
Drometic rosaings te muse ond coctunt wumiers 


spe ities 
Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 
MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 
Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. ¥. C 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 




















Chicago 





K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union Theo. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 Fifth Ave., N, Y¥. C. 


OTTO LUENING 


2% executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
ocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Chicago, Ill. 














Soprano 
Concerts 


012 Fine Arts Buliding 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
pe XY. Tel MAin 4-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., aie N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 








Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


z * THOMPSON PIANIST 


i Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 7-3722 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—817 Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studios—1455—5lst Street 
Tel. AMbassador 2-7176 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUOOHESB, ae Ps a 
MoCorp, Haim STILEs, CLains 
145 — 80th St., ed — 

80: squehanns 1763 


DAN IELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-0684 




















SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Sumeman Square Srupios: 166 W. 13rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-748 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 17-9683 


mozmz0rs 





NANA B. LEWIS 


oan T—ORATORIO 
RecITALS MANAG ProcraMs ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 





DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FriepMan Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 
744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 





Chicago 





i TINKER 


TE 
353 Angell St., 


HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist — Teacher 
“I can highly recommend him in both capacities.’’—Awer. 


— gg iy oan St., Tel. Windsor 6-5290 
- TOth St., Tel. ENdicott 2-2686 


‘BENDITZKY 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
2556 Morse Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


NOR 
Providence, R. I. 











‘WINSLOW 


POET — COMPOSER 
ConopeT, SaorEp, Rapio Sones—Only One = 
(ded. to G. - oman iy Roses of Youth; My Little 
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Paris Unexcited Over 


Milhaud’s Maximilian 


Libretto Dull, Music Turgid—A New Romeo—News Notes 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris.——A new opera is always an “event.” 
Sometimes a great one, sometimes not. His- 
tory alone can tell. Who can foresee the 
turns and whimsicalities of taste? Accord- 
ing to this reviewer, Maximilian did not 
give a worthwhile aesthetic experience. It 
is an opera in three acts and nine scenes, 
after Franz Werfel, libretto by R. S. Hoff- 
mann, French adaptation by Armand Lunel, 
music by Darius Milhaud. 

It was not the choice, but the management 
of the subject that seems to have been a 
mistake. If spectators are to feel genuine 
emotion, something other and greater than 
mere life has to be at stake. The sniping 
off of “greasers” and emperors is no longer 
one of the spectacles over which a languish- 
ing public can be expected to shed a tear. 
Civil disorders in Mexico, back in the 1860's 
no doubt constituted a tragedy for the people 
who were mixed up in them; but how to 
make them mean tragedy to the theatre-goer 
of today is a problem that the present col- 
laborators have by no means solved. 

The story of Maximilian is detailed in 
nine scenes, each one more arid than the 
other. The stage action is cumbersome and 
dull. The struggle between monarchists and 
republicans is on and Emperor Maximilian 
and President Juarez are at it tooth and 
nail. Things warm up, as they frequentlv 
do in the land that gave us the hot tamale. 
Deserted on every hand, Maximilian is run 
down by the insurgents and shot in the 
cathedral square, to the tune of the republi- 
can national anthem. 

Milhaud composed Maximilian at Aix-en- 
Provence, in the summer of 1930. The or- 
chestration was completed last April. 
Though the word “completed” is here per- 
haps a bit out of place, so much that might 


have been done apparently having been left 
untouched. Dreary turgidity, orchestral and 
vocal surplusage, cacophonous cumbrousness. 
Genius in avoiding poetry, avoidance of the 
human warmth and sympathy from which 
the emotions spring and in the contemplation 
of which the mind can take delight. 

The interpreters of this fruitless produc- 
tion were: Francois Ruhlmann (conductor) ; 
Germaine Lubin (Empress Charlotte), Mar- 
isa Ferrer (Princess Salm-Salm), René 
Mahé (A Voice), André Pernet (Maxi- 


milian), José de Trevi (Diaz), R. Gilles 
(Colonel Lopez), Endreze (Herzfeld), 
Singher (Bazaine), Narcon (Cardinal Laba- 
tista), Dalerant (Riva Palacio), Morot 
(Mayer), Ernst (Escobedo), Madlen 
(Meja), Forest and Boineau (Voices). 

The modern composer with the genius of 
a Wagner, Verdi, Moussorgsky, Puccini or 
Gounod (the choice is intended to leave everv 
latitude to the “modern” composer), might 
have done, or still might do something with 
the Maximilian drama that is not necessarily 
bunkum. Darius Milhaud, it will be recalled, 
is one of the Group of Six. 

New Romeo DE.icuts 

The Paris Opera seems at last to have 
found an ideal Romeo,—an article that had 
long been absent from the leading French 
theatre. 

3urdino, who for some years now has 
been starring at the leading European 

(Continued on page 25) 





National Civic Music Association 


Holds Convention in Chicago 


Leading Citizens From Two Hundred and Thirty Cities 
Attend—Dema E. Harshbarger Presides—Artists and Con- 
cert Plans Discussed—Members Musically Entertained 


Cuicaco.—Approximately one thousand 
people, the leading citizens of some two hun- 
dred and thirty cities, gathered in Chicago, 
January 14-16, for the ninth annual confer- 
ence of the affiliated Civic Music Associa- 
tions of the United States. Delegates in- 
cluded bankers, university presidents, mayors, 
ministers, society leaders, newspaper editors, 
and others active in the promotion of the 
Civic Music cause in their respective com- 
munities. 

The meeting, which was held under the 
direction of the Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
was presided over by Dema E. Harshbarger, 
Chicago business woman and patroness of 





McCormack Sings in San Francisco 


Symphony Orchestra Patrons Meet to Discuss Finances 
By CONSTANCE A, ALEXANDRE 


San Francisco, Cau.—For the first time 
in two years, John McCormack sang in San 
Francisco when he appeared in Dreamland 
Auditorium, January 14. The _ occasion 
marked the twentieth anniversary of the 
tenor’s San Francisco debut and in the 
capacity audience were many of his ad- 
mirers who boast of never having missed a 
McCormack recital since that night in 1912 


when he sang his way straight into the 
hearts of local concert-goers. 

Needless to say, Mr. McCormack had a 
very hearty welcome. At the conclusion 
the audience would not go home and clamor- 
ed for encores of those popular ballads so 
closely identified with McCormack’s name. 

McCormack’s singing on this occasion was 

(Continued on page 48) 


JOHN McCORMACK 


met at the station by several friends upon his arrival in San Francisco for a recital. Those 

in the photograph, reading from left to right, are: D. F. McSweeney, the manager of 

McCormack; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick L. Ryan, chancellor of the diocese of San Francisco; 

Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Francisco manager ; “John” himself; Edwin Schneider, long 

associated with McCormack in the role of pianist-accompanist and Charles Bulotti, personal 
friend of the artist. 


the arts, who originated the Civic Music 
plan eleven years ago. 

Both morning and afternoon sessions on 
the opening day were devoted to a round 
table discussion of artists now before the 
American public in order that each city 
might have as much information as possible 
before choosing their concert courses for 
next season. Mrs. J. F. Hill, Civic Music 
sponsor in Memphis, Tenn., was chairman 
of the round table. 

Immediately following the afternoon ses- 
sion, delegates attended a tea at the Opera 

(Continued on page 8) 


NBC Composers’ Contest 
to Be Decided April 3 


It is announced by Deems Taylor, in 
charge of the Composers’ Contest instituted 
by the NBC, that 573 works having been 
entered for the orchestral award, the initial 


broadcast of several of the best works, 
which was to have taken place February 
21, will be postponed to Sunday evening, 
April 3, at 10:15 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time. After the judges have determined the 
final winners, their works in the order of 
selection and the announcement of the com- 
posers’ names, will be broadcast one week 
later, April 10, when the winners are to be 
in the NBC studio, and if possible, conduct 
their own scores. A National Committee of 
Awards, listening in all over the country, 
constitute the judging board. 


Eric Simon Leaves 
Wolff & Sachs 


Owing to the new law which prohibits the 
negotiation of operatic engagements in Ger- 
many by concert managers, Erich Simon 
has severed his connection with Wolff & 
Sachs, the Berlin impresarios, after being 
associated with the firm for twenty-one 
years. Mr. Simon now is director of the 
foreign division of the newly instituted Ger- 
man National Stage Information Bureau. 


Chicago Opera to Give 
Gluck Work 


(Special Telegram to the Musical Courier) 

Gluck’s Orfeo e Euridice will be given 
next season by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. It is understood that a new con- 
tralto from Berlin will make her debut in 
the name part. Tannhauser will be revived 
by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, as 
well as Rosenkavalier. There are also ru- 
mors of revivals of Die Fledermaus, Faust 
and Lakmé. 


Hageman’s Opera to 
Have Premiere 
(By Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 
Paris. — Caponsacchi, opera by Richard 
Hageman, American composer, now living 
here, will be premiéred in Freiburg (Ger- 
many) on February 18. LS 


Photo by Tipia 

DARIUS MILHAUD 

composer of the opera, Maximilian, pre 
sented in Paris for the first time. 








Ravel’s New Concerto for 
Left Hand Only, Pleases 
in Berlin 


Work Is in Composer’s Earlier 
Style and Not Stamped by 
Originality 
By HERBERT F. PEYSER 
Ber_tn.—Ravel’s new one-movement con 
certo for the left hand, which the French 
composer wrote for the special use of the 
one-armed pianist, Dr. Pau! Wittgenstein, 
received its German premiére at the first 
of the three symphony concerts which Erich 
Kleiber is to conduct at the Staatsoper this 

season. 

It was Dr. Wittgenstein’s original plan 
that the world premiére of the concerto 
should take place in the German capital 
last December, but a postponement became 
necessary and the first hearing of the work 
occurred in Vienna, under the direction of 
Robert Heger, a few days before Berlin 
made its acquaintance. The soloist and Mr. 
Kleiber gave a highly spirited and excep 
tionally finished performance of the novelty 
and were recalled to the stage numerous 
times at the close. 

While it is difficult to decide how much 
of the enthusiasm was intended for the in- 

(Continued on page 45) 


Signing Opera Contracts 
Delayed in Chicago 


_ Samuel Insull, president of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, announced after a‘ 
meeting of the trustees on January 25 that 
no new contracts for next season will be 
made until a guaranty fund of $500,000 is 
raised. 

Mr. Insull said, in part, “to make 
up this half-million dollar guaranty that 
will be required to insure opera in Chicago 
for 1932-33 and thereafter, a renewal of the 
guaranty fund of around $400,000 must be 
obtained.” This season marks the expira- 
tion of the second five-year guaranty fund, 
renewed in 1927. Additional funds. were 
raised during the seasons of 1928, 1929 and 
1930, these funds amounting to about $100,- 
000 per year, which may be applied to the 
needed half-million. 

A subscription campaign will be launched 
at once. For some time there have been 
rumors that the high-salaried members of 
the company will be obliged to take cuts 
during the coming season, and it has been 
intimated that a saving of more than $100,- 
000 is planned for the coming season. 


that 


New Stravinsky Suite 


_Igor Stravinsky’s current creational ac- 
tivity is a new suite for violin and piano, 
dedicated to Samuel Dushkin, and which 
that artist and the composer will play to- 
gether at concerts in Europe next season. 
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Costumes SpeEAK LoupeR THAN SONG 


What the Correctly Dressed Singer Should Wear 


6é OURNING becomes Electra!” 
M Aeschylus, Von Hoffmansthal, and 
Eugene O'Neill agree on this and 
never 800 B.C. when the Dionysian 
Theatre began, has a more vital fashion note 
been published! That trio of stylists ordained 
mourning for this dour singing actress, for 
they knew well that red and violet would 
not fit her design or her designs. Then why 
should there not be appropriate costumes for 
the concert stage, whether they be for Lieder, 
oratorio, modern programs or classic? 

Distance may lend enchantment but no con- 
cert hall is large enough and no i 
voice or instrument loud enough to dim her 
who is scenically inappropriate. Dress in 
this instance maketh the woman. If God 
Hinoell looketh upon the heart the audience 
does not. And yet of all places in the world 
where the stylist should not go for fashion 
data, the concert stage is that place, because 
the women who are quite d /a mode oft 
stage are the worst offenders on, whether 
it be for an important debut or a one hun- 
dredth anniversary. 

This is not due to the fact that the artist 
takes little thoug! it about her costumes. In- 
deed not! “All the works” are brought into 
play, amazing sums of money, trans-Atlantic 
and Pacific ships, aeroplanes and the best 
shops here, there and everywhere; to say 
nothing of the wear and tear on maids, 
husbands, children, friends and pets! 
Every resource is used but taste, save in 
rare instances when it can be said 
wholeheartedly, “She who knows how 
to dress.” 

Not only is bad dressing 

toa k of taste but 
forting notion that while the 
public is alert, the eye is quiescent. Further 
exalted opinion that 
because the singer her Brahms, the 
art of investiture is hers, as god-given 
instinct! And so with all the preparation, 
to say nothing of expenditure, the concert 
nstant Exposition of Bad Taste 
Mopes 

Many things must be taken into consid 
eration when a gown is to designed for the 
recital. Paramount among them is the town 
in which the concert is to be presented. This 
is not so easy. I know at least five great 
singers who were not given return engage 
ments because they appeared before conserv- 
audiences in conservative towns, 
dressed as if for the Turkish bath or night 
club. In brief, they espoused the Nudist 
school unashamedly when a little bit of 
prudish hypocrisy would paid them 
better. hers going to such towns seem 
to wse the “loudest” things imaginable 
and are never recalled. The small town will 
not tolerate the morning recitalist in evening 
dress, yet because it is “good enough” for 

cosmopolitan city it is carried over to the 
town. No artist is big enough (in reputa- 
tion!) to flout good taste and public opinion. 
It may be done for a little while but not in- 
definitely. 

Speaking of good and 
reminded of what might be called the Saturn 
Ring School of Costume. All the advocates 
of this School encircle themselves with bands 
placed on irrelevant zones of the anatomy, 
as if the orchestra or piano needed a band 
reinforcement. \ brilliant example is 
Madam Z., great in her art as in her acreage 
She appeared one day in a handsome black 
velvet dress with a broad white band of 

r between the knees and the ankles. Natur 
illy the band made her look squatty and 
stouter than she was. “Why,” 
someone of a friend in my vicinity, “does 
she dress like that?” And the oracle replied, 
“No doubt, to distinguish herself from the 
piano!” Fair nough, I thought, if she 
wanted the band to speak louder than song 
Phis sort of thing dulls the beauty of art 

at a performance of an ora- 

singer, Madame F., also 

Ring School, appeared in an 

with what looked to 
a struggling for stability 
hetweetr and the knees. Few could 
concentri n her singing oe was 
would catch it before it 
she kept fumbling for it with both 

As she walked off stage the band 
on in unison with her stride. Finally 
ne evident to all that it had been 

nd preposterously sewed where it 
fallen and where it not only 

idiotic but disturbed the grav- 
ve occasion. Had this band been 
ow much better it would have 
1 about her shoulders or neck 
uld have “hung her” far Jess 
n it did, striving to warm her 


her audience. 


since 


soloist’s 
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COOKS, 


those 
is one 
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also to a com 


ear of the 


more it is due to an 


knows 
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ative 


have 


bad taste I am 


even asked 
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s rite dress 
be a brown fur bi 
waist 


wondering if she 


seemed to have 


made fhe OOK 


By ETHEL 


Nothing save asking a woman her age is 
as dangerous as suggesting a costume, or a 
change in costume better to befit the occa- 
sion and the artist, or replying adversely 
to the rhetorical question : “How did you 
like my costume?” While yet inexperienced 
in the way of the artist, I answered this 
query negatively, when put to me by a su- 
perb interpreter of song “Blankety, blank- 
ety, blank,” said she in vocal gangster argot, 
“| had that gown made by Callot Soeurs 
and it cost $350” “Blankety, blankety, 
blank,” said I, composing a da capo quasi ai 
jine, “I don’t care who made it, or how much 
it cost It made you look sallow and fat’ 
This dress happened to be a mean poisonous 
green with a ruff about the neck, recalling 
the worst necking vogue of the Elizabethan 
era. It cost her far more than $350 in the 
loss of adherents. Furthermore it gave her 
an extra hurdle to jump in capturing the 
sympathy of the audience and in establishing 
herself as a singer and not as a gargoyle. 
Offending often, this singer, great as she 
is, has lost out sadly. 

PLUMAGE FOR THE DoME 
t “alack-a-day,” as they said somewhere 
about the time of Queen Bess, “that’s not 
the whole of it.” The Cockatoo School is 
probably responsible for the most flagrant 
breaches of taste in the whole realm of con- 
cert costume. The manner of dressing in 
this group calls attention to the head, which 
plumed, usually seems rather empty and is 
moan nted by a long tail or laterally abor- 
tive train which squirms and wiggles as 
the cockatoo bobs and dodges the baton 
of the conductor or metronomes in the 
lighter air of the piano. The artist of this 
School has to work twice as hard as neces- 
sary to keep her audience in mood and the 
next day the press is full of the head and 
tail pieces rather than a discussion of her 
work. Beatrice Lillie can espouse this 
School with real art, but a serious singer 
must appreciate the gap between Schumann 
and Cockatoos! Had the well meaning solo- 
ists of this School seen the play, David 
Garrick, where the author uses the cocka- 
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School. 


too effect to make a character highly ridic- 
ulous they would have been saved a lot. 


Tue CLassic APPROACH 

A love song done in caricature is difficult 
of digestion for the most sympathetic of 
audiences. On the other hand passionate 
song and spritely ditty are hard to “put 
over” by those who adopt the Madonna 
School of Costume, in which is included 
angelic flowing robes, Greek garments and 
fillets. Recently a singer whose reputation, 
to put it mildly, is a worldly one, appeared 
in robes designed to approximate the firma- 
ment with the tender stars in place. Purity, 
innocence and virginity were what these 
saintly folds conveyed while the voice crack- 
ling in rapturous sensuousness and the hands 
portraying agonized passion, showed the stu- 
dent of art a perfect exhibition of the in- 
congruous. This dress did not represent the 
singer or the “plot” any more than pink 
becomes Electra! Simple dressing here 
caused consternation, where a more sophis- 
ticated “set” would have won the audience, 
which during the whole performance was in 
“stitches.”” Personality and the scene must 


PEYSER 


be fulfilled on the 
in the drama. 
But the stars in place on a 
lovely compared to the sequin en masse— 
or during a MASS. Certainly sequins are 
only fitted for Fire Music and even then 
they would better burned up. Yet short 
and bumpy women seem to adore them. 
Their gleam and glitter make such wearers 
look larger in circumference, kill the re- 
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ockatoo School is responsible for fla- 
grant breaches of taste. 


The ( 


finement of their art and leave the audience 
cold. One example of this was the debut 
on the concert stage of an operatic star 
who appeared one Sunday afternoon in a 
short tennis dress of silver sequins with low 
neck and no sleeves. As a concert artist 
she flickered out to the bright blaze of the 
sequins or the fundamental bad taste, upon 
which her life, art and dressing were based. 
Too Mucu aNpD LITTLE 

Over-sumptuousness is as bad on the con- 
cert stage as off. This is a fault more fre- 
quent than the too simple gown of the Ma- 
donna School. One singer goes as far as 
to load herself with such regal robes that 
her falls from grace in her art must cer- 
tainly ensue partly from the weight in tinsel 
and bolts of cloth. A handsome creature is 
this Madame but she allows her clothes to 
impinge upon the beauty of her craft. 

Although not rightly included in over- 
sumptuousness, yet allied to the subject, 
“the unnecessary” on a gown often ruins an 
otherwise excellent effect. This season a 
great singer appeared in a fittingly simple 
gown of white crépe de chine. She has a 
charming personality but is anything but 
slender. Yet she had ornamented her gown 
with silver bands crossing from around her 
neck to her waist, as are the cross bands 
on ancient Greek garments. Had these bands 
ended in forming a V neck, they would have 
made her seem slender. Instead they ac- 
centuated the bust in complete outline and 
the first thing noticeable was that she was 
stout, rather than beautiful, as she was. 

Some of the most serious breaches of 
taste occur in the Boeuf a la Mode School. 
Pianists are in the majority here, yet many 
others share the dishonors. It always seems 
to me that the fatter the pianist the less she 
clothes her arms. She sits “side on” to the 
audience and it is tortured with the sight of 
her redder and ever redder palpitating bi- 
ceps. The more soul she puts into her work, 
the more incarnadined become the biceps. 
For such pianists we advocate sleeves, jack- 
ets or at least tulle, or chiffon draperies to 
dim the glare. Singers and violinists who 
“present arms” are at least face to face with 
the audience and somehow the scene is not 
quite so intolerable. 

In the Boeuf a la Mode School are hun- 
dreds of women who though they are stout, 
dress as if they were slender reeds. No 
stout woman should wear flagrant color, be- 
wound with belts or cords laterally as was 


Too 


the skilled Mme. Y. this month, or plastered 
with patterns. Furthermore large jewelled 
breastplates should be left at home to keep 
company with sashes and hip bows. 

No dressmaker loves a fat woman. So 
she must love herself enough to study her 
own lines, coloring and vitality. This vi- 
tality is a most peculiar thing, for some- 
times a vital woman may look well in bril- 
liant color because she can “get away with 
it” while sometimes because of her own col- 
oring she may have to wear subdued shades. 
Dressing isn’t simple. This is well to re- 
member. If you don’t believe it, just go to 
a concert and see for yourself. 

QUESTIONS OF COLOR AND SIZE 

The subject of color is most important. 
But it would take a volume to consider sar- 
torial coloratura adequately. The best I can 
offer here is: When in doubt, choose black 

. velvet, or rich unglossy material. 
White of course is beautiful, unless . 
unless dear reader, it becomes allied 
with what we call the Bath Robe School. 
This school composed mainly of stout artists 
adopts mountains of voluminous white, 
which, swathing such women, resemble bath 
robes. Madame XP some time ago attached 
to a gown like this a broad bordered 
streamer which she carried. over her arm 
like an auxiliary towel. “Lord!” said my 
escort, “is this another type of bathing 
beauty ?’ 

Soloists who can be classed as those of the 
roaring fortés are usually too stout or too 
tall. They inevitably choose the worst ap- 
parel. One very tall woman for example 
espouses the very short waist making her 
long limbs longer and disturbing the rhyth- 
mic proporation that might be attained if her 
choice were wiser. The tall singer is foolish 
to elongate herself with plumes and stream- 
ers from the shoulder. This is a common 
failing. Vying with the skyscraper is not 
the role of the artist. It should be left 
to the architect. 

The Union Suit model ought also to be 
banished by the too tall and the stout. The 
large woman should preserve a long line, 
but whether she accents her waist or not the 
waist and bust are there . . . and should be 
dimmed by suitable over-draperies in long 
lines of tulle or voile or chiffon. A 
shoulder streamer might add length for the 
dumpy figure if cleverly engineered. In the 
case of the very tall, the union suit type of 
gown can well be broken with a sash effect 
or a “near-waist” ornament of some kind. 
But best of all—banish the union suit. 

The slender not over tall woman, usually 
called the perfect “36”, need only consult 
color schemes and general good _ taste. 
Clothes are designed for her. She is safe, 
unless she plunge too heavily into exaggera- 
tions which should be reserved for the natur- 
ally odd type of unattractive woman who 
can with skill effect the “grotesque” and 
command a sense of exotic beauty. In this 
case the hair dressing and facial makeup 
are as essential as the gown. 

Yet with all the grace that the slender 
woman has, very often she too transgresses. 
Recently a most distinguished young pianist 
appeared in a dress which was a cross be- 
tween a white blouse and a Venetian red 
velvet curtain with pulleys and tassels in 
place. She was, to be sure, youthful and 
slender so that it wasn’t so criminal a 
breach as it might have been. Yet you will 
agree that the place for a heavy velvet cur- 
tain is at the casement of a palazzo on the 
Grand Canal rather than on a piano bench. 

Among the oddities found on the recital 
stage is Bare-back soloing. Why do wo- 
men with scraggy backs and sloping shoul- 
ders always wear the lowest and most pre- 
cariously cut gowns? I shall leave this 
riddle to you to solve at your leisure. And 
while solving it, include some of the adher- 
ents of the Boeuf a la Mode class, who also 
to the discomfort of the beholder often buy 
far too little material for their clothes. 

SELECTING THE SKIRT 

That the long skirt has come in is balm, 
not only to the timid woman who would not 
wear a long skirt to give her dignity in the 
old regime, but also to the cellist who was 
the greatest victim in those days when purses 
were long and skirts curtailed. Many a 
time have I sat in agony wondering (as I 
listened and watched the cellist astride her 
instrument) whether the skirt was going to 
ride far beyond the safety zone. Today the 
cellist must look out for skirts too snug 
and effect those that flow freely from the 
waist. The woman who does this makes a 
lovely picture even though the posture of 
the cellist is far from’ feminine. In this 


(Continued on page 10) 
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O what extent is it possible to spoon- 

feed the average man of no particu- 

lar musical tastes or abilities into in- 
telligent understanding and appreciation of 
music? Always a matter for interested 
speculation among musicians this question 
acquired a deeper significance since the uni- 
versal radio boom has made great music 
accessible in the home of a vast new and 
untried public. 

Now indeed is the time for those among 
us who have long felt convinced that the 
general public, given opportunities of hear- 
ing good music, would respond eagerly and 
instantaneously, to put our theories to the 
test. Personally I have come to modify my 
own former views; to realize that to feed 
childish grown ups with classical and modern 
masterpieces is by no means to insure that 
they will assimilate them. For I have found 
that not only morons and half-wits but very 
many excellent and worthy people are con- 
stitutionally incapable of anything beyond 
the most rudimentary musical appreciation. 

Up to a certain point the great majority 
of human beings are intrigued by the sound 
of music. It is equally true that, arriv- 
ing at the stage where passive receptiveness 
must be replaced by active listening, the 
average auditor, shirking the effort neces- 
sary to navigate music’s uncharted seas, re- 
mains content to rest on his oars in some 
placid melodic backwater. For while some 
among us are born musical and some achieve 
musicality, no man living can altogether 
have musicality thrust upon him. 

Apart from ihe small minority who ac- 
tively dislike music, one can visualize two 
distinct types of musical reaction. To the 
active questioning mind music is an integral 
part of life, an ever-recurring hunger which 
must be satisfied. On the other hand, there 
is the passive listener, ready to hear and 
casually enjoy a holiday concert on the pier, 
in the park, or a radio program at his own 
fireside, but who never so much as contem- 
plates setting out on his own account in 
search of musical adventures. 

It is that kind of listener, the man that 
“knows what he likes and likes what he 
knows,” when he chances to hear it, who 
is puzzled and often actively infuriated by 
modern music. Unable or unwilling to make 
the mental readjustments essential to the 
assimilation of music that has progressed 
beyond the type of fare he can appreciate 
without effort, such a man will sneer at 
Bartok and dismiss the works of Stravinsky 
as nothing more than “an infernal row.” 
Yet this same individual would be ashamed 
to admit that he had not read the latest 
novel or seen the latest play. The propor- 
tion of otherwise well-educated and cul- 
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Music-Lovers Born OR 


By EUGENE GOOSSENS 
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tured people who expend endless time and 
energy in keeping pace with modern de- 
velopments in every other art, yet openly 
pride themselves upon being back numbers 
where musical novelties are concerned, is 
little short of astounding. 

There is no doubt however that good 
music of one kind or another is appreciated 
by every normal human being. And while 
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T is difficult to find a field of endeavor 

cluttered with such a plethora of mean- 

ingless jargon as that of voice train- 
ing. And this despite the fact that the 
transmitting, recording, reproducing and am- 
plifying of sound today are clamoring for 
exact knowledge. But we still hear such 
terms bandied about in vocal studios and in 
books on singing as “voice placing,” “breath 
control,” “vocalized breath,” “head tones,” 
“floating tones,” “whirling currents of 
sound,” “the sounding board of the voice,” 
“forward tone,” “throwing the voice” and 
others. It is about high time we based the 
training of voice on its related subjects; 
acoustics, anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
music and dramatic utterance, phonetics and 
diction instead of balderdash. As it is, any 
ex-singer, pianist, accompanist, coach can 
put out a shingle and teach the vocalize. 
Caruso would have been in no better posi- 
tion to teach voice, by reason of the fact 
that his technique was practically perfect, 
than would Jack Dempsey be to practice 
medicine because he was a perfect physical 
specimen. All professions today require their 
practitioners to meet certain standards and 
requirements. And so should the voice 
teaching profession. 

What really happens when we sing is not 
a mysterious phenomenon and a law unto it- 
self. Tone production is accomplished with 
the same set of laws in the human throat as 
with any other instrument. The human 
voice is in fact, a sound producing instru- 
ment governed by the laws of sound and of 
physiology; it consists of a motive force 
(the pressure of the breath), a vibrator (the 
vocal cords), and a resonator (a set of ad- 
justable cavities in the head and throat). 
Voice starts in a mental concept which brings 
the necessary muscles into action. 

When the act of phonation is properly per- 
formed the nerve impulses which actuate the 
muscles of the throat are brought into ac- 
tion and released very rapidly—six or seven 
times a second. The same action applies to 
all the muscles used in the act of phonation, 
since this is one co-ordinated act which 
cannot be broken up bv direct control of 
isolated groups of muscles. The exception 
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attempts to force all sorts and conditions 
of music down the throats of all sorts and 
conditions of men are foredoomed to fail- 
ure, a policy of providing something for 
every taste is a far better and subtler ap- 
proach to the ideal of a musical nation than 
a highbrow, highhanded “take it or leave 
it” attitude which merely results in an- 
tagonizing the ordinary man. 
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Ideally, two well-defined types of musical 
entertainment should be made accessible to 
everyone. The “popular” concert of good 
but easily- -assi:nilated music can and should 
run in double harness with the concert fea 
turing such colossal works of art as Brahms’ 
fourth and Mahler’s eighth symphonies. In 
this way, the dual purpose is served of cater 
ing to both the unadventurous lover of the 
well-known and the man to whom music 
and musical exploration are part and parcel 
of existence. 


The average “popular concert” goer will 
always feel more or less at sea when faced 
with performances of modern music or with 
the highly complicated musical structure of 
such works as Gotterdammerung. Yet here 
and there some “ordinary” listener unwit 
tingly possessed of more than average ca 
pacity for musical appreciation, is brought 
into touch with one of the supreme tonal 
masterpieces and becomes fired with de 
termination to make the work that 
unexpectedly and profoundly moved him a 
part of himself. Then a new music-lover is 
born. 


has so 


Here I have epitomized the musical justi 
fication—if justification be needed—of broad 
casting. What other musical agency can 
ever hope to exercise so enormous and far 
flung an influence and to bring the greatest 
things in music within the reach 
of those who having ears to hear had form 
erly lacked either the means or the oppor 
tunity ? 

I have heard musicians and music-lovers 
speak slightingly of radio. Musical taste 
they argue, is being degraded by the incess 
ant and indiscriminate use of the loud 
speaker. Mistakenly, I think, they regard 
broadcasting not as a means to a musical 
end but as an end in itself, and a full stop 
at that. ; 

Surely that people should be enabled to 
hear music whether through the medium of 
loudspeaker, gramophone or concert hall 
is the matter of prime importance. And 
what medium but the almost universally ac 
cessible radio could have raised the status 
of musical entertainment from that of a 
luxury for the few to a daily necessity for 
the many within the short of ten 
years? 


so easily 
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Radio cannot create love and apprecia 
tion for the greatest music in minds in 
capable of assimilating anything more pro 
found than The Rosary. But it can, and 
does, awaken latent musical tastes in thou 
sands of born music lovers, who, in a radio 
less world would inevitably have remained 
cut off from Bach and Beethoven, Delius 
and Bax, for the rest of their lives 
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By DOUGLAS STANLEY, MS., A.C.G.I1. 


to this “on” and “off” impulse which gen- 
erates the vibrato is found in the pianissimo. 
Here, under proper conditions, the vowel 
cords are relatively widely separated and a 
stream of air “bows” them into action. Thus 
at pianissimo the vibrato is absent, it starts 
at M. P. and increases when the intensity 
rises. The control of intensity lies in the 
control of the amplitude of the vibrato and 
the reflex approximation and separation of 
the vocal cords; the resonance cavities main- 
tain a constant size and shape, provided the 
pitch and quality remain constant. 

No tone is of agreeable quality which is 
not based upon the vibrato. Unfortunately, 
at. the present stage of radio broadcasting, 
microphones which overload are still being 
used and the range of intensity being broad- 
cast is about fifteen units of sound energy 
(decibels), whereas it should be about sixty. 
A properly used voice rises rapidly and 
evenly in intensity as the pitch rises—not 
so a badly used voice. Ergo the crooner. 

A crooner never blasts the microphone 
despite the faulty manner in which he uses 
his voice and therefore the monitor need 
never be touched. Of course, the crooner or 
faker has absolutely no vibrato. Since he 
must produce the impression of this phe- 
nomenon, if his honeyed hummings in the 
microphone | are to sound like singing, he 
develops a “shut off,” throaty technique with 
which he combines a “tongue tremolo”— 
this “tremolo—soft” indicates the radio 
faker. The real singer has a firm steady 
pianissimo. 

Thus the effect of radio during the last 
few years has been to cause irreparable harm 
to the art of singing. Radio crooners, how- 
ever, do not last long. In time the increasing 
tension on the constrictor muscles of the 
throat brings the walls of the laryngeal 
pharynx into actual contact when the so 
called voice disappears entirely. This may 
take place sooner or later. On the other 
hand, a properly used voice persists until 
the individual is at a ripe old age. 

Furthermore, the introduction of the Dyn- 


amic microphone* will hasten his demise. 
This instrument not only has a practically 
level response up to 10,000 vibrations a sec- 
ond, but also it does not overload as does 

the carbon button or condenser type of micro- 
phone. In the broadcasts of the Philadel- 

phia Orchestra, the entire acoustical set up 
is improved and an intensity level range of 
35 as against 15 decibels is covered. The 
microphone used for these broadcasts can be 
placed a goodly distance from the music, 

and under such circumstances, the singer, 

who will have to stand in front of the or- 
chestra, must be able to sing over it, which 
counts the crooner out at once. 

There are two types of singer who come 
over well even with the carbon button or 
condenser form of microphone; the one who 
really sings properly and the one who croons. 
The singer with a crude or shrill voice, even 
when it is quite a good one, cannot broad- 
cast. A Martinelli tone need never blast, 
no matter what intensity is used. When the 
tone is properly resonated the “energy dis- 
tribution in the tone” is correctly balanced 
with a great deal of energy in the funda- 
mental and the overtones around 3,500, which 
cause blasting, are weak. 

Another phase of technic which has al- 
ways been grossly misunderstood is regis- 
tration. In the human voice there are two, 
and only two registers. Correct registration 
lies in the proper development and co-ordina- 
tion of the muscles of the larynx. Registra- 
tion is a means of controlling the intensity 
of the tone—not the pitch, as is commonly 
opined. There are two groups of muscles 
in the larynx. When the tension of the 
vocal cords is held against the breath pre- 
sure by means of the lighter group, the up- 
per register is in action. When the heavier 
group of muscles comes, at a certain inten- 

*The development of the Dynamic microphone 
and of the improved working out of broadcasting 
conditions is the work of the acoustical engineers 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Electrical 
Research Products Inc. with which institutions the 
author is now associated. 


sity, to the aid of the lighter group, the 
lower register is in action. An absurd 
phraseology has designated the lower regis- 
ter as the “chest voice” and the upper reg- 
ister of women as the “head voice” and of 
men as the “falsetto.” As the pitch rises, the 
upper register can hold to greate 
greater intensities, but the lower 

must always be behind it. 

Vocal teachers in the past have always 
eliminated the lower register in women ex- 
cept for a few timid low tones and the upper 
register for men—this despite the fact that 
the male and female larynxes are exactly 
similar. The proper development of the 
voice depends upon the absolute isolation 
of both registers first and then the proper 
adjustment of the resonance cavities for each 
register separately. When the resonance ad 
justment is correct and the registers are 
both fully developed, coordination is easy 
of accomplishment Any attempt at co-ordi 
nation before the proper stage is reached is 
destructive and merely leads to throatiness 
No vocal progress is possible without this 
separate development of isolated registers 
The pure upper register gives quality to the 
voice, the lower power. An overload of 
the upper register muscles, and they over 
load very easily in the middle of the voice, 
results in voc: al strain and, finally, in abso 
lute loss of voice. 

Jecause of this general misunderstanding 
of the function of registration we find many 
singers losing the voice at just about the 
time when it should be at its prime or even 
earlier. 

When the upper register—falsetto—fis 
properly resonated it loses its effemindte 
quality and becomes a co-ordinated part of 
the voice. It should never be used in the ren- 
dition of a sone before this stage is reached 

The laryngeal muscles are, in practically 
every case, except that of a phenomenal 
voice, out of proper balance. This results 
in mixed registration. The effeminate-sound- 
ing radio tenor is not using falsetto but 
mixed falsetto, which is much worse tech- 
nically. His entire voice must be readjusted 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Carmen Fascinates Chicago Opera 
Again After Two Years’ Absence 


Proves Excellent Vehicle for Re-entry of Conchita Supervia 
in Title Role, Ably Supported by Antonio Cortis and John 
Charles Thomas—Mignon Draws Capacity Audience 
—Rene Maison Well Again—Lohengrin, Caval- 
leria and Pagliacci Given With Changed Casts. 


NUARY 18 
than two years’ 
Carmen made its reappearance in 
with the re-entry here of Conchita 
Supervia. We had not forgotten her in the 
interval nor her presentation of Mignon, 
of Charlotte in Werther and, if memory 
serves right, of the title role in Carmen. It 
was during the 1915-16 season that Conchita 
Supervia made her debut during the regime 
of the late Cleofonte Campanini. Supervia 
has returned a full fledged artist. 
interesting personage, one who 
called an actress-singer. 
only an instrument 
her delineation. 
Spaniard, she 


CARMEN, JA 
Cuicaco.—After more 
absence 
Chicago 


She is an 
deserves to be 
With her the voice is 
to convey the meaning ot 


Like Maria Gay, another 


makes Carmen more Spaniard than a nomad 


sy. Her 
orful and 


spontaneous 


captivating, 
acting is so 


interpretation 1s 
irresistible. Her 
that you follow the life of 
Carmen by watching the young. diva 
throughout the drama. With her the sing- 
ing of the Habanera, the Seguidilla, con- 
certized numbers and other solos are part 
of the entire episode. We proclaim her 
Carmen one of the most arresting achieve- 
ments of the present The public 
liked her immensely her accord- 
ingly 
Rene Maison was billed as Don Jose, but 
indisposition his place was taken 
who sang the role for 
French. Mr. Cortis has 
veliest voices to be heard on 
and he uses it very well. 
Flower Song was a 
evening As an actor, 
ideas. There 
step between the ridiculous and 
the sublime: likewise, between a dramatic 
ymic actor and Cortis, wearing a 
uniform that was given him by the manage 
ment, looked very much like Charlie Chap- 
lin. Perhaps Cortis had never played the 
before: otherwise, he would have 
differently the scene in the second act 
Zuniga and the one in the third act 
Escamillio. Why such a fine singer 
‘lessons in acting is incom- 
mars his performance by 
antics which are very funny—or very sad. 
lean Vieuille as Morales, and Edouard 
treuil as Zuniga more than satis 
ry They represent the French school 
distinction 
elma Votpicka, heard to splendid ad- 
vantage this season, deviated from the tru 
pitch and almost spoiled the singing of 
the Toreador Song by sharping, in the tutti 
ensemble at the close of the baritone aria 
good looking and 


season 


and feted 


due to an 
by Antonia Cortis 
the first time im 
one of the k 
the operatic stage 
His singing of the 
vocal oasis of the 

however, 
is only a 


Cortis has curious 


and a c 


role 

acted 
with 
with 
does not take 
prehensible. He 


were 


Bernhardt was a 
. 
Me r¢ ede s 


Louise 
well sc I oO led 
John 


Escamillio 


dashing 


song 


made a 

Toreador 
The role of ,Es 
baritone who pos 
for that reason 


Thomas 
after the 
given an ovation 
written tor a 
neavy voice and 
» cantantes of the operatic world 
entrusted with the part. Thomas 
baritone, yet | 


he is so adroit in 
few felt that the role was too 
Voce 


Charles 
and 
was 
camillio is 
sesses a |} 
many bass« 
have been 
a high 
art that 
for his 


eola 


furner did well as Micaela, es- 
pecially in the first act duet with Don Jose. 
The taxing aria, Je was not as well 
done lt laborious work for Miss 
lurner, yet she has been so well taught the 
art of that was enabled to call 


dis, 


seemed 


she 


singing 
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all her resources to the rescue. Desire 
Defrere and Octavo Dua as the two smug- 
glers were much in evidence. When those 
two singers are on the stage they gambol 
around so much as to be irritating. 

The performance of Carmen added to the 
reputation of Emil Cooper, the French Rus- 
sian conductor. Cooper has long ago grad- 
uated from the class of traditional conduc- 
tors. He is an artist of the baton, who, in 
all the scores he directs manifests original- 
ity. 

Micnon, JANUARY 19 

The world seems to be upside down. A 
few years ago when Mignon was billed a 
scant audience was on hand. When the 
sarber of Seville was given several years 
ago, the house was packed. Today Mignon 
draws packed houses and the Barber does 
not. 

At the repetition of Mignon, Charles 
Hackett sang the role of Wilhelm Meister 
previously entrusted to Tito Schipa. Her- 
bert Witherspoon has stopped giving roles 
to a single artist. For many years this 
was the custom of our opera company. A 
tenor, a soprano, a basso, a baritone who 
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had sung a role at the beginning of the 
season was made the absolute possessor of 
that part. Witherspoon quickly discovered 
that the public demanded a change of cast 
if an opera were to be given several times 
during the season. 

Charles Hackett made a handsome, aris- 
tocratic young man, singing with artistry 
and acting with that refinement which has 
been admired not only here but at La Scala 
in Milan, at the Paris Grand Opera and 
Opera Comique and several other important 
opera houses. Hackett is a noble singer, 
a noble actor and a mighty fine artist. It 
is with great pleasure that we report his 
success which, on this occasion, had the 
mark of a personal triumph. 

We enjoyed again the clever delineation 
of the title role by another American, 
named Coe Glade, who is quickly reaching 
the top in her profession. 

Lovely is the only superlative to be used 
when reporting the work of Margherita 
Salvi. They really love her here and we 
make that assertion after listening to pub- 
lic comments during the intermission. 
Helen Ornstein was happily cast as Fred- 
eric. 

It was with regret that we said au revoir 
for the season to Vanni-Marcoux, who made 
his final appearance here as _ Lothario. 
Vanni-Marcoux has, as heretofore, been one 
of the stellar artists in the personnel of our 
company. He belongs to that category of 
operatic singers who are specialists in their 
art. 

Conductor Cooper presided at the con- 
ductor’s desk. 

LOHENGRIN, JANUARY 21 

At the second performance of Lohengrin 
two changes were made in the cast—Chase 
Baromeo replaced Alexander Kipnis as the 
King and Paolo Marion was entrusted with 
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the title role previously by Rene 
Maison. 

Paolo Marion, who since becoming a mem- 
ber of our company has been much admired 
in the Magic Flute, The Bartered Bride and 
Mona Lisa, made a palpable hit as Lohengrin. 


His farewell to the Swan was superb. 
CARMEN, JANUARY 23 (MATINEE) 
Rene Maison, completely recovered from 
his recent indisposition, sang the role of Don 
Jose, in which he had been billed for the 
first performance earlier and was replaced by 
Antonio Cortis. In fine fettle, he sang with 
much beauty of tone. Due to his clever in- 
terpretation of the role the performance as a 
whole had more zest, for Maison is as fine 
an actor as he is a singer. Prolonged ap- 
plause attested the pleasure of the audience. 
Dousie Bit, JaNuARY 23 (MATINEE) 
The popular double bill, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and I Pagliacci closed the next to the 
last week of opera here with a cast some- 
what different from the previous one. 
Claudio Muzio replaced Rosa Raisa in the 
role of Santuzza and Rosetta Pampanini sang 
the part of Nedda, sung heretofore this sea- 
son by Muzio. Both sopranos were at their 
very best and were acclaimed by the audi- 
ence. Damiani again was feted as Tonio in 
Pagliacci. RENE Devries. 


Paderewski to Aid Needy 
Musicians 
Paderewski will give a benefit perform- 
ance for needy musicians at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, on February 8. The 
proceeds will be turned over to the Musi- 
cians’ Emergency Aid Committee. The 
seating capacity of the Garden is 16,000 and 


it is estimated that the concert will net 
about $30,000. 


sung 





National Civic Music 


Association 


Holds Convention in Chicago 


(Continued from page 5) 


Club as guests of Miss Harshbarger. Enter- 
tainment was provided by members of the 
Chicago Civic Opera ballet. 

On Thursday the convention took up mat- 
ters pertaining to concert presentation and 
general items relating to the furtherance of 
Civic Music; and in the evening all were 
guests of the Civic Concert Service and the 
Chicago Civic Opera at a special performance 
of Aida with a cast that included Claudia 
Muzio, Cyrena Van Gordon and Charles 
Marshall. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

A special performance of The Secret of 
Suzanne, featuring Marion Claire and Vanni- 
Marcoux was produced for those attending 
the convention on Saturday morning at the 


Claudia Musio; 


Harshbarger, originator of the Civic Music 


Samuel Insull, honorary president of the Civic 
Plan, 


Chicago Civic Theatre. Henry Weber, 
American pianist and conductor, provided 
the accompaniments. The Secret of Suzanne 
as given on this occasion will be available 
for Civic Music Associations next year fol- 
lowing the close of the Chicago Civic Opera 
season, 

The climax of the convention was the 
annual luncheon attended by all the delegates 
and by approximately a hundred guests in- 
cluding international concert and operatic 
artists, music critics, concert managers and 
others active in the music world. Miss 
Harshbarger was mistress of ceremonies. At 
her right sat Samuel Insull,; utility magnate 
and philanthropist and honorary president of 
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Association; Dema 


and George vice-president of the 


National Broadcasting Company, at the speakers’ table. 


Herbert Witherspoon, vice-president of the Chicago Civic 
Witherspoon; 


Charles Hackett. 
ANNUAL NATIONAL CIVIC 
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Attilio Baggiore; Mme. Vanni-Marcoux ; 


Vanni-Marcoux ; 


the National Civic Music Association. At 
her left sat George Engles, vice-president of 
the National Broadcasting Company and a 
member of the board of the Civic Concert 
Service. 

In his address at the luncheon, Mr. Insull 
expressed his deep interest in the Civic 
Music cause and his belief in music as a 
need in the cultural and spiritual life. He 
congratulated the delegates on the success 
that have rewarded their efforts in their re- 
spective communities and informed them 
that they had made a lasting contribution to 
American civilization. 

Miss Harshbarger introduced Claudio 
Muzio in affectionate terms and recalled that 
the diva was the first soprano to appear on 
a Civic Music course. John Charles Thomas 
was also introduced by Miss Harshbarger. 

Miss Harshbarger briefly outlined the his- 
tory of Civic Music. “It’s not a business,” 
she said. “It’s a cause. It’s Seat than 
you or me, bigger than artists or managers. 
It’s big because it’s founded on an ideal, the 
ideal of enriching the lives of the American 
people, the ideal of making it possible for 
everybody to enjoy music.” 

She praised the men who had left their 
offices for a whole week in order to come 
to the convention from California and Ore- 
gon and expressed faith in the spirit which 
this indicated. “I know who most of you 
are, and what you are in your respective com- 
munities,’ Miss Harshbarger said, “And I 
know that anything which you promote is 
bound to succeed.” 

Introductions of the opera artists and 
others who were guests of the convention 
prolonged the luncheon until three o'clock, 
following which delegates and guests gath- 
ered into groups for informal conversation. 
In an interview with press representatives, 
Mayor Arthur Nelson, of St. Paul, Minn., 
said: “I consider that Miss Harshbarger has 
made the most outstanding contribution to 
American culture and civilization of any 
woman in the past decade. There can be 
no doubt that the Civic Music movement 
has raised the morale of every city it has 

reached.” S.B 


Marion Claire, and Karleton 


Hackett, music critic of the Chicago Evening Post. 
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Gir_s SUPERIOR TO Boys MUSICALLY 


By Jacob Kwalwasser, Ph.D. 


ing. These conclusions he derived from his 
own Measures of Musical Talent, which 
revealed no sex-linkage. But my findings 
do not support Dean Seashore’s conclusion 
of musical equality of the sexes, for very 
definite sex-linkage is revealed in the data 
which I am about to present. 

If scores earned on the ten individual 
tests are pooled we find the girls superior 
to the boys. The 
likelihood of such a 
difference occurring 
by chance is one in 
ten. Such a differ- 
ence might occur ac- 
cidentally, of course ; 
but just the same the 
chances are ten to 
one against it. The 
statistician, however, 
would refrain from 
attaching too great 
significance to such 
a difference. How- 
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course, training is in itself incapable of be- 
stowing talent, or increasing talent. In fact, 
training has little or nothing to do with the 
subject. It may enable the talented to 
capitalize on their endowments, but it is 
perfectly fatuous to believe that training 
can endow an individual with talent. The 
untalented individual will be unable to ac- 
quire it through study, for it is not within 
the power of the teacher to award talent to 
the student. Then, how may we explain 
the vast superiority of the trained over the 
untrained in musicianship. 

The answer is very simple. Training is— 
to use a figure of speech—a dragnet catch- 
ing the gifted. Training tends to select the 
talented and the musically endowed. Those 
who are devoid of sufficient talent are soon 
made aware of their deficiencies and are 
likely to drop their training. This I be- 
lieve to be the case, although it is unwise to 
conclude that there is a one to one relation- 
ship between the amount of talent possessed 
and the length of time one takes formal in- 
struction in music. Naturally, we expect 
individuals with talent to receive instruction. 
In a sense, talent and training may be con- 


writer in collaboration with Professor 

Peter W. Dykema of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, experimented 
with a battery of ten music tests measuring 
the following traits: namely, tonal memory, 
quality discrimination, intensity discrimina- 
tion, tonal movement, time discrimination, 
melodic taste, rhythm discrimination, pitch 
discrimination, rhythm imagery and pitch 
imagery. It was our purpose to build short 
but comprehensive tests of moderate dif- 
ficulty which would accurately reveal the 
music talent and achievement of the chil- 
dren in the public schools. After endless 
revisions, ten such tests were completed and 
subsequently recorded by the RCA Victor 
Company.* None of the tests exceeds three 
minutes twenty seconds in length. With 
ample time for instructions and sampling 
of test items, it is possible to take the ten 
tests within a period of approximately one 
hour’s time. 

After the construction of the tests, the 
writer proceeded to measure 2,000 school 
children within a radius of 100 miles of 
Syracuse. These children represent all of 


period of over two years, the 


four to one; and pitch discrimination, two 
to one. 

On the other hand, we find the boys su- 
perior to the girls in the following tests: 
time discrimination, fifteen to one; intensity 
discrimination, eleven to one; and rhythm 
discrimination, 1.5 to one. May we not 
therefore conclude that superior achievement 
of the girls in our public schools is the 
product of superior- 
ity in talent. 








CCORDING to test, Jacob Kwal- MUSICIANSHIP AND 


wasser, Ph.D., Professor 
Music Education at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, has found girls to have a higher 
musical endowment than boys. But 
what is more significant, he has dem- 
onstrated that without a single excep- 
tion, students trained in music regard- 
less of talent earn a higher score than 
those untrained. Here is demonstra- 
ble proof of the importance of train- 
ing even to the most talented—The 
Editor. 


TRAINING 
of 


But let us pass on 
to another topic that 
has caused the musi- 
cian some concern. 
Dean Seashore has 
repeatedly told us 
that training does 
not increase one’s 
native capacity. It 
merely utilizes what 


the grades from the fourth to the twelfth, 
inclusive, and all ages from eight to eigh- 
teen. The following statements are based 
exclusively on these 2,000 measurements. 


MUSICIANSHIP AND SEX 


About five years ago, the writer revealed 
the significant superiority of girls over boys 
in musical achievement in our public schools. 
The girls’ advantage over the boys repre- 
sents more than one grade of our school 
classification. In other words, fifth grade 
girls were superior to sixth grade boys. 
Yet the writer never attributed this super- 
iority to any innate superiority of the girls 
over the boys musically. Dean Seashore of 
the State University of Iowa has always 
maintained that the sexes were equally en- 
dowed musically and that such differences 
as were likely to be found from time to time 
were contributed by the accident of sampl- 


~#*y Nos. 302, 303, 304, 305 and 


*Victor Records 
306. Manual published by Carl Fischer, Inc. 


ever, one chance in 
one hundred or more 





the individual pos- 
sesses. With this 








is considered actual- 
ly significant. Now 
if we examine the’ individual test on the 
basis of sex we find unmistakable evidence 
of significant difference. In tonal movement 
the disparity in scores represents a differ- 
ence likely to occur only once in one 
million times. In pitch imagery, we ob- 
serve, likewise, a difference in favor of the 
girls that is likely to occur by chance only 
once in 750,000 times. In rhythm imagery 
the advantage may be expressed by the 
chance ratio of 11,000 to one, and in tonal 
memory, the ratio is reduced to two hundred 
to one. In these four measurements, the 
girls are definitely superior to the boys. 
In the following tests the girls earn higher 
scores than the boys, but the differences in 
scores are so slight as to be of doubtful 
sex-linkage. The chance ratios are: quality 
discrimination, six to one; melodic taste, 


position the writer 
has no quarrel. 
Nevertheless, scores on the individual tests 
reveal, that ‘without a single exception, the 
trained earn higher scores than do the un- 
trained. The difference due to training is 
far greater than that due to sex. You will 
remember that the pooled sceres on the basis 
of sex showed a difference that might have 
occurred accidentally once in ten times. But 
our training difference represents an acci- 
dentai occurence ratio of 800,000 to one. 
This will give the reader some idea of the 
overwhelming significance of training. It is 
interesting to observe that trained children 
of the fifth grade, for example, earn higher 
scores than do untrained children of the 
eighth grade. 

But lest I be misunderstood, let me 
hasten to confirm the position held by Dr. 
Seashore with some slight modification. Of 


sidered coexistent, and for our purpose syn- 
onymous. 
MUSICIANSHIP AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 
Much heat—if not light—had been pro- 
voked by the auth«r’s attacks on the mind 
training myth of music. He has exposed 
the absurdity of the claim that “music is 
the best mind trainer.” Musicianship and 
musical training are not directly concerned 
with making the mind more resourceful or 
more flexible. They are concerned primarily 
with musical accomplishment in the form of 
performance, composition, etc. The belief 
in mental discipline and the transfer of 
mental operations is no longer support- 
able. We find a negligible correlation be- 
tween the scores earned on the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema Music Tests and standard intelli- 
gence tests. Obviously the two considera- 
tions are quite detached. We must consider 
musical intelligence as a specific type of in- 
(Continued on page 37) 








Follow the craftsman idea of pro- 
ducing something beautiful for its 
own sake. Make other considerations 
secondary. 

Voice 
Learn that quality known as head 
voice. 
Learn to sing high notes both softly 
and loudly. 
Know how to use falsetto for in- 
terpretation and other purposes. 
Learn how to hum—both with mouth 
closed and opened. 
Learn how to imitate certain instru- 
ments—such as the violin. 
Acquire resonance. 
Acquire tone column 
throat. 
Learn to sing on the breath. 
Acquire the ability to support the 
tone. 
Learn not to push or force the tone. 
Eliminate rough tone. 
Increase your vocal 
proper way. 
Learn to sing flexibly. 
Acquire the legato. Legato is the 
normal procedure in ensemble sing- 
ing. Legatos are smooth tones “tied 
together.” 
Acquire the staccato—the opposite of 
legato—notes detached. 
Sing on pitch. 
Secure ease on all notes in the com- 
pass. 
Eliminate all faults of improper sing- 
ing. 
Learn to articulate crisply, enunciate 
clearly, and pronounce correctly. 


and open 
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General Interpretation 

Learn how to breathe properly and 
where. 
A. Where we usually breathe: 

1. Between subject—verb—predi- 

cate. 

2. At rests. 

3. At punctuation marks. 

4. Between phrases. 
Learn to use half breaths. 
Learn how to take breath without 
interfering with rhythm. 
Breathe together and noiselessly. 
Avoid the fault of “breath conscious- 
ness.” 
Phrases. Separate each musical idea. 
Continuity of tone. Do not let down 
on tone column. 
Vowels and consonants. Do not per- 
mit consonants to interfere with tone 
column. Go as quickly as you can 
from vowel to vowel. 


GUIDES FOR VOCAL ENSEMBLES 


Compilation of Rules Accepted as Authoritative by Many 
Directors of Choral Singing 


By JOHN W. DE BRUYN 


Director of the University of Florida Glee Club 


Attacks. Start your tones together 
as one person. 

Releases. Finish your tones together 
as one person. 

Hold out phrases to the end as no- 
tation indicates. 

Do not anticipate final consonants 
by raising the jaw. 
General tone variety. 
change the colors. 
Blend. Each chord must be sung 
with each note having proper em- 
phasis. No voice therefore must 
stand out. 
Balance of parts. 
learn its proportionate 
any chord. 

Perfection of leading tone. The mel- 
ody must at all times stand out in 
relation to subordinate notes. But 
not too much. 

Proper sequence of chords in the 
harmony. When one or more notes 
in a chord lead into the next chord, 
they must have emphasis. 

Delayed beats. Know the art of sing- 
ing certain notes slightly after their 
expected entrance. 

Surprise notes not anticipated by the 
audience can be effective. 

Ascertain and practice the climaxes 
in phrases and entire songs. 

Focus tones so that they will be 
heard with any intensity throughout 
any auditorium. 

Before any concert try out the acous- 
tics of the auditorium. 

Floating tone. Learn through proper 
resonance and free open throat and 
correct mouth adjustment to “float 
the tone” in any intensity to all 
points in the auditorium. This is 
particularly required in the finest 
pianissimo to secure what is known 
as the “echo” effect. 

Avoid slurring—meaning the singing 
of notes in between two adjacent 
written notes. 

Use portamento when the composer 
so indicates. 

Avoid scooping—which means start- 
ing a note below its pitch and then 


Be able to 


Each part must 
intensity in 


ascending to the true vibration rate. 
Sometimes holding M’s and N’s is 
beneficial to the ensemble tone. 

Do not roll the R’s to much. 

Do not diphthong vowels. Example: 
Ay is not Ay-ee. 

Do not hiss the §. Put some Z into 
it. 

Sonorous tone. This may be related 
to full, adequate breath column and 
maximum diameter to tone column. 
It is a peculiarity of Italian singing. 
Ringing tone. The resonators oper- 
ating at maximum without unneces- 
sary dullness. 


Intensities (Dynamics, How Loud or Soft) 


53. 


Pressure notes. Giving certain suc- 
cessive notes individual intensities of 
breath, tone, and resonance. 
Sforzandos. Closely related to pres- 
sure notes are sforzandos (Sf. or 
Sfz.), notes sounded with sudden ex- 
plosive force—usually considered 
more intense than pressure notes. 
Fortissimos. The maximum loud- 
ness without forcing. 
Pianissimos. The minimum 
sity still allowing tone column. 
Mezzo fortes. Half voice intensities. 
The speaking voice intensity might 
well be considered the normal inten- 
sity. 

Learn the graduation of all intensi- 
ties. An adequate ensemble is able 
to perform in all of the intensities. 
Crescendos. Increasing the intensities 
—growing louder. Do not confuse 
crescendo with accelerando. 
Diminuendos. Decreasing the inten- 
sities—growing softer. Do not con- 
fuse diminuendo with ritardando. 

A fault frequent with vocal ensem- 
bles is increasing or decreasing in- 
tensities too quickly rather than 
gradually. 


inten- 


Tempos (How Fast or Slow) 


Accelerandos. Increasing the time. 
Not to be confused with crescendo. 
Ritardandos. Decreasing the time. 
Not to be confused with diminuendo. 


6A. 


65. 


Expression (The Thought or Feeling of 


66. 


A fault frequent with ensembles is 
increasing or decreasing tempos too 
quickly rather than gradually. 
Rubatos. Taking from one note’s 
time and adding to anothér note. All 
true artists and ensembles use the 
rubato. 


the Composer) 


The first rule in studying a com- 
position is to find out the intent of 
the text and that of the composer 
in expressing the author’s thought or 
sentiment. 

At the beginning of every song get 
into the atmosphere or feeling of the 
composition. 

Watch the marks of expression to 
ascertain the composer’s intent. 


Stage Appearance 


Going on the stage. As far as pos- 
sible go in step but not too stiffly. 
Leaving stage. Above rule applies 
here also. 

Usual method is hands behind back 
or at sides of body. 

Between numbers. Be at rest. Re- 
lax. Some directors allow their sing- 
ers to converse between numbers. 
Formation on the stage. Sopranos 
on the front at left. Altos on the 
right. Tenors behind sopranos. 
3asses behind altos. Either in 
straight line or half circle. 

Have your facial expressions inter- 
pret the mood. It is wrong to smile 
in a sombre song or to look glum 
during a bright piece. 
Self-consciousness. If you put your 
heart into a song and know your 
part, you will not be self-conscious. 
Keep your eye on the director—not 
on the audience. 

Come to instant attention when. the 
director gives the signal to com- 
menice. 

During a number do not move any 
part of the body. Especially do not 
move the feet. 

If a piano or other instruments are 
employed to accompany, listen to the 
accompaniment at all times when you 
are not singing. 

The ideal in ensemble is to have 
every singer seen by the audience 
and to have spacing between singers 
enough to avoid any appearance of 
crowding. 
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COSTUMES SPEAK LOUDER THAN SONG 


( Continued from page 6) 


category the harpist may well be 
The concert frock must not proclaim. It 
ust frame. The dress must never be more 
important than the wearer or the music. It 
must be appropriate for the time, occasion, 
personality and the 


place and yet fit the 
It must be of beau- 


quality of the program 
tiful material rather than of ornate design. 
neutral, an accompaniment, never 
with the melody and yet enhanc- 

he beauty of both the artist and the 
Stage sets are so composed, why 
the costume for concert platform? 

f the strange yet consistent things 
meert stage is that the worst dress 
the worst platf rm manners. Those 

r trains only fit for the great scene 

i skip and jump about the 
stage like tethered gazelles. Women who 
wear great trains, MUST learn how to 
“board” them. Hopping and skipping must 
1 aily-dozen-hour at 
Another fault on the concert 

“bust clutch.” To be sure it has gone 

out in recent years, but it still obtains. 
Gripping any part of the body is unpleas 
and should be avoifled particu 
waist is evi 
with a heavy 


must be 


riering 


urandot, 


he reserve for the 
stage 


ant to the eye 
the region 
dential and the gown cut low, 
| 
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larly if above the 


garnish of jewels 

As in golf, 
stance wr the 
after the 
iguing as 


so on the platform, must the 
standing position before, dur 
studied. It is 
well. as disconcerting for 
a singer dodge about, lie 
back on the piano, stretch her arms out be 
hind her and grip the instrument to steady 
herself. It reveals a lack of self confidence 
unicates this to the audience. Re 
ntly the glorious Madame ZG gave 
She rolled about like a rudderless 
» at sea and made her audience so net 
ous that it was painful. She made herself 
so nervous that before she knew it she was 
her hand through her beautifully 
dressed hair and acting very much as if she 
had St. Vitus’ Dance This choreographic 
unessential to the recital 
an Arps To THE Ey1 
and hands are recalcitra 
dy-musical So they 
id in slippers of con 
particularly 


re the wearer who is not in 
] 


ing and song be 
very tat 


an audience to see 


and comn 
a con 


drawing 


item 15 


nt mem 
) must be 
watched The leet cl: 
trasting hue to the gown are 
vious, theref 
must not accent 


command of these offenders 


the feet she it control 
Phen too, there is a 
alaaming and bowing. The 


cann 
between 
singer with a 
less Sat 

should 
school which 
and elevate it from 


difference 


graceful bow is as rare as a trafhi 
afternoon on Fifth Avenue. | 
to see a arise 


ul rect 


week I saw a soloist perform for 
lone Again and again she 

1 group. The audience kept won 
was adgressing and had 

of the Well Beloveds she 

curses from it for her 


sang 


wrung 


who simpers and smirks 
and well 
sinile 


) woman 
travesty Standing 
with an gracious 
more adulation than unneces 

1 ind wholesale throw 

and too fre 


quietly 
occasional 
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arms 
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aptain Says 


he entrance of the soloist is 
portant “Langsam” as the ( 
over and over again to Wozzeck, should be 
the kev m entrance and exit, plus the 

which do not strides that 


remind the audience of the seven 


swing and 


must be the 


recital stage. To < 
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take lessons in walking, standing, bowing 
and even in hurling kisses. Opera singers 
learn these arts, why not the recitalist? It 
is difficult for the opera singer to stand still 
and unposturing on the concert stage, but 
the women who do, as did one Madame last 
year, win the plaudits from audience and 
critics. Quiet then is the key note of per- 
fect concert tonality. 

There should be a recital advisor to wo- 
men. This counselor would, in advising 
them as to clothes and deportment on the 
stage, win for the artist the immediate at- 
tention and respect of their audience and 
save them many a nervous and _ strained 
moment at the beginning of the concert, 
which often damns them in the press the 
next day. For the early critic catches the 
squirm and goes away before the nervous- 
ness passes, far from well impressed. Such 
a counselor would save the tall from long 
skyscraper lines, the stout from Saturn 
Rings, the old from too youthful habili- 
ments and the young from faux pas which 
later must be expunged. 

Of course such an advisor would be the 
bravest crusader since the Siege of Jeru- 
salem. She would be hated and slated for 
Tartarus daily, but she would, if her cour- 
age were maintained, save a music world 
from many a pernicious and mischievous 
laugh and the soloist from extravagant ex- 
penditure of time, nerves, and money. 

{[Author’s note: Please omit flowers.] 


Emily Roosevelt Sings in Syracuse 

Emily Roosevelt sang with the Syracuse 
University Chorus on December 11 in a per- 
formance of Aida, and the Messiah with the 
same organization on the 13th. On January 
14 she appeared as soloist with the National 
Opera Club, New York, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria and on March 3 will be soloist with 
the People’s Chorus, New York. 

Miss Roosevelt is also occupied with social 
and club duties. She is president of the 
Schubert Club of Stamford, Conn., the 
largest federated club in Connecticut; presi- 
dent of the Stamford Choral Society; direc- 
tor on the committee of the nationz il board 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs; 
national chairman of Music for 1932 and a 
member of the associate council, National 
Society of Daughters of 1812, which meets 
in Washington in April. Miss Roosevelt is 
also chairman of the music department of 
the Stamford Women’s Club. 


Paris Critics Commend 


Francis Moore 


Moore, pianist, whose piano re- 
Paris opened the current concert 
is described by Pierre Leroi in 
l’Excelsior: “His playing is firm, accurate, 
solid and substantial; his tone has splendor 
and his technic fluent flexibility . . . the 
performance of the Sonata Appassionata of 
Beethoven displayed a studied balance and a 
lofty style.’ Gustave Bret, who was unable 
to attend the recital, wrote in I’Intransige- 
ant: “Auditors of excellent judgment as- 
sure me that Mr. Francis Moore gave the 
impression of an artist of substantial quality, 
possessed of a fastidious exactness, and ex- 
pressing himself with a simplicity which did 
not exclude sensitiveness while holding itself 
in check against irritating sentimentality.” 


Francis 

mabe 
citail in 
season there, 


Paul Robeson at Rutgers 
University 
Paul Robeson gave a recital on January 
14 at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. The Negro baritone was graduated 
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there in 1919. During his college career he 
was chosen twice by Walter Camp as All- 
American end, was a four-letter man and a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. An audience 
of 2,500 filled the auditorium to hear his 
program. After the concert a reception was 
tendered the artist. 


Seagle Artist Well Received 
in the West 

Frederic Jencks, basso, artist 

Oscar Seagle Studios, recently 

from several engagements in the West. 

These included a performance of the Mes- 

siah with the Apollo Club in Chicago, an 


from the 
returned 


Detroit 
JENCKS 
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appearance as soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra and another Messiah en- 
gagement with the Arion Club of Mil- 
waukee. 

The Milwaukee Leader in a review of his 
performance in that city said: “First honors 
must be awarded Frederic Jencks, who has 
been winning golden opinions wherever he 
has been heard. As an oratorio singer he 
is in the major class.” The Journal com 
mented: “An ear-filling voice that was 
promptly recognized by the audience as out- 
standing.” And the Detroit News stated 
about his engagement there: “Mr. Jencks 
sang in very nice fashion. His voice is a 
pure and clear baritone—as fluent and flex- 
ible as any tenor’s.” 


Guilmant Organ School Activities 
Hugh Ross begins his second series of 
class lessons in conducting and choral tech- 
nic at the Guilmant Organ School on Feb- 
ruary 5, with a waiting list. The demand 
for membership has been so large it has 
been impossible to accept all applications. 

The =. students studying under Dr. 
William C. Carl include several organists 
of New York who desire to coach reper- 
toire. The Berolzheimer Scholarship stu- 
rs ‘nts also receive their instruction from Dr. 

Carl. For the master class Willard Irving 
Nevins is teaching registration and con- 
ducting a special choir training class, in ad- 
dition to recital playing. 

The courses of Frank Wright in harmony, 
counterpoint, composition and keyboard har- 
mony are membered. with students preparing 
for the ~— spring tests of the American 

Guild of Organists. 

wth William Volkel has among his 
students those sent from universities for 
scholastic training on the organ. 
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St. Louis Symphony ‘‘Pop” 
Concert Is Successful 


Sunday Afternoon Performance 
Transferred to Week-day 
Evening as a “Test”—Emi- 
nent Soloists Heard at 
Other Concerts 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—After failing to overcome 
the competition of Sunday siestas, the saga- 
cious overseers of the symphony organiza- 
tion decided against prolonging the useless 
conflict against an insuperable host. So they 
shifted the popular concerts from Sunday 
afternoon to a week-day evening. That is, 
they held a “test” concert, and the outcome 
was a house filled to overflowing, and an 
announcement of future evening popular con- 
certs. Many query the reason for this abun- 
dance of listeners. One editorial suggests 
the better character of music presented. But 
it is seriously to be doubted that the usual 
attendants at this performance gave any par- 
ticular heed to the program before deciding 
to put in an appearance. Perhaps the fan- 
tastic reason lies no further away than that 
the conductor of the orchestra seems en- 
dowed with psychic powers in arousing en- 
thusiasm from the populace of St. Louis. 

Recent symphony concerts presented, as 
soloists, Paul Althouse, tenor, and Max 
Steindel, cellist. Althouse confined himself 
to Wagnerian music which he interpreted 
in a masterly fashion. The program opened 
with the fourth symphony of Mendelssohn 
and included a tone poem of Felix Borowski 
entitled Semiramis. At the subsequent con- 
cert the principal cellist, Max Steindel, gave 
an interesting performance of the Boccherini 
concerto in B major for cello and orchestra 
in which the apparently difficult cadenzas of 
Friedrich Griitzmacher were capably played. 
It may be unseemly to criticize this able ex- 
hibition of Steindel but one cannot overlook 
the striking absence of any semblance of tone 
quality. Bloch’s Schelomo received unusually 
fine care from the orchestra and Steindel as 
soloist achieved much better results in this 
number. This program was opened with The 
Water Music of Handel and closed with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espagnol. 

The London String Quartet in its recital 
at Howard Hall gave a brilliant performance 
of the Debussy quartet. This ensemble has 
a radiant tone that is seldom found and yet 
it was probably this factor that had so much 
to do with the excellence of the Debussy 
number. Unfortunately the group choose 
only this one composition of any conse- 
quence. J 


Vera Brodsky und Reh Quartet 
Heard 


Vera Brodsky, piz anist, and the Roth Quar- 
tet gave a concert in the Barbizon-Plaza 
concert hall, New York, on January 12. 
On this occasion the Quartet played for 
the first time anywhere, a new quartet by 
Bronislaw Martinu. Vera Brodsky, a pupil 
of Josef Lhevinne, with whom she won a 
fellowship at the Juilliard Foundation, has 
appeared abroad with orchestra, in solo and 
sonata recitals and with the Roth Quartet. 
Recently she has made frequent appearances 
over the radio both as soloist and in two 
piano recitals, as well as appearing with 
the Roth Quartet in a special series of 
chamber music concerts over WOR on 
Wednesday nights. 


White Plains, N. eM . to Hear Pons 


Lily Pons will be the attraction for the 
second night of opera at the County Center, 
White Plains, N. Y., when the Metropolitan 
forces will present a series of performances 
there beginning April 8. 
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RICHARD HALE 


DISTINGUISHED BARITONE AND ACTOR 
HIGHLIGHTS OF A DECADE 





1921—First New York Recital, Aeolian Hall. 
1923—Jubilee Performance of the Messiah, Oratorio Society, 


Carnegie Hall. 


1924—-Soloist, Damrosch Beethoven Cycle, Paris. 


London, Berlin. 


1925—American Premiere 
Serafin Conducting. 


1926—American Premiere Les Noces of Stravinsky, Sto- 
25 Performances of Gluck’s 
x. ¥, 
sung for the first time in this country by a man.) 


OPERA 


Conducting. 
Provincetown Theatre, 


kowski 
Orpheus, 


RECITAL 


Sette Canzoni 


1927—Le Roi 


Recitals 
of Malipiero, 


Season. 
(Orpheus 





David, Worcester Festival. 
Henchman Tour. 


1928—Played Leading Role in Goin’ Home (spoken drama). 


1929—Recital Town Hall, Tchekov’s Sea Gull. 
Orpheus, Garrick Theater, New York. 


1930—Prometheus Bound, Gorki’s At the Bottom, Ibsen’s 
Vikings, Orpheus, Leading Man Stockbridge Summer 


1931—Green Grow the Lilics, Theatre Guild. The Constant 
Nymph (California), Mr. Whistler. 


ORATORIO 


The King’s 


Revival of 


DRAMA 
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TOURING IN THE INTEREST OF BETTER CHORAL SINGING 


WESTMINSTER 
HOR 


BOOKING NOW FOR 
SEASON 1932-33 


Tour DIRECTION 


CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 
DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, President 
20 NorTH WACKER DRIVE BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
711 FirTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


— a 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, MRS. H. E. TALBOTT, 
CONDUCTOR Business Manager for SPONSOR 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
HARRY KRIMMEL, IrHaca, N. Y. 





CRITICAL COMMENT SEASON 1931-32 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN :—As close to perfection as any group. SCHENECTADY, N. Y.:—Tonal beauty of symphonic perfection marked 


. Europe can give us nothing better than this. . . . No small the program. 
part of the glow in America’s pride in its music must come from the 
progress of this choir. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.:—The variety of organ and orchestral effects 
made it well-nigh impossible to believe that such results could be 
gained by the human voice. 

TOLEDO, OHIO:—No one who heard the program at the Civic Audi- 
torium Monday night will deny to the Westminster Choir the title of ALBANY, N. Y.:—A program that included beauty of tone, delicate fabric 
America’s foremost and finest a cappella choir. of phrasing, sharp perfection of tempo and majestic surge of crescendo. 


BALTIMORE, MD.:—Dr. John Finley Williamson, the founder and con- 
ductor, has developed among these singers a celestial quality that is 


outstanding among its many virtues. 


TOURING FROM 


Westminster Choir School 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, FOUNDER and DIRECTOR 


AFFILIATED WITH ITHACA COLLEGE, ITHACA, N. Y. 


GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS OF WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL now serving as Ministers of Music in prominent churches 
from Coast to Coast: —New York City, Portland, Ore., Worcester, Mass., Los Angeles, Calif., New Brunswick, N. J., Indianapolis, Ind., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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Peter Ibbetson Comes Back to 


Please Metropolitan Opera Goers 


Johnson, Tibbett and Bori Head Cast in American Work— 
The Barber Has Season’s First Performance Starring Pons 
and Tokatyan—Three New Members of German Roster 
Heard in Lohengrin—Walkiire and Faust Repeated— 
Ponselle and-Martinelli in La Forza Del Destino 


Sunday Evening Concert, January 17 
\ special program of favorite scenes of 
uml a considerable part of the 
Metropolitan on the 
stage and a crowded house in attendanc« 
Fragments presented in concert form 
from Pagliacci; I] Barbiere di Siviglia; La 
Forza del Destino; Andrea Chenier (Gior 
lano); L’Elisir d’Amore and La Bohem« 
Phe orch directed by Wilfred Pel 
especially well 
Frigerio, George 
Te kkatyan sang in 
Nedda Tonio 


pera i 
Italian wing of the 


were 


sounded 
Bionda, Claudio 
and Armand 
the prologue, aria of Nedda, 
and Nedda-Silvo duets and the ariosa Vesta 
la giubba from Pagliacci Alfio Tedesco, 
Marie Basiola, Nina Morgana, Tancredi 
Philine Kalco, Giordano Paltrinieri 
ympilio Malatesta presented sections 
Characters of La Forza 
protagonists in Leonora 
Corona, Frederick Jagel and Mr. (Pasero 
Giordano’s opus saw Mme. Corona and 
Messrs. Tokatyan and Basiola on the stage 
L’Elisir d’Amore furnished a cavatina for 
Adamo Didur, Una furtiva lagrima for Mr. 
Tedesco and the duet, Quanto amore, for 
Mme. Morgana and Mr. Didur. The Mu 
etta waltz and finale of Act 2 from La 
Koheme were performed by Mmes. Biondo, 
Charlotte Ryan (who took the place of the 
indisposed Aida Doninelli), and Messrs 
Jagel, Frigerio, Cehanovsky, Pasero and 
Malatesta. 
rhe singers 
The audience, 
ol standees 


irdor 


letier and 
Santa 


Cehanovsky 


Pa cTo, 
and PP. 
of Rossini’s opera 
del Destino found 


were all in excellent voic« 
including an unusual number 
applauded everything with 


Peter lbbetson, January 18 
American opera heard of late 
at the Metropolitan came back to the 
seasonal repertoire on the fashionable Mon- 
day evening and its first performance of the 
renewed favorable reception 
with the listeners, if their applause can be 
idjudged as more than a polite compliment 
gesture of musical patriotism 

Deems Taylor's Peter Ibbetson 
thoroughly reviewed and discussed in these 
added elucidations are in 
moment. The salient facts 
will remain—that 


he only 


years 


winter found a 


ora 
has been 

tumns and no 
order at this late 


about ork are—and 


Taylor found a highly serviceable and dra- 
matic story in Du Maurier’s play which 
needed very little revamping in order to 
become a ready made operatic libretto, and 
that the composer factured a vocal and or- 
chestral score useful, dignified, and craftily 
designed not to attempt domination of the 
doings on the stage. His writing is prac- 
tical and tasteful, even though the musical 
ideas seem to reflect no kindling originality 
or white heat of inspiration. Several epi- 
sodes show skill in characterization. The 
idiom is tinctured with Wagner and Puccini. 
It is model flavoring. 
and attrac- 
Ibbetson, repeated his 
poetical delineation and his seasoned and 
expert singing. The Johnson phrasing, dic- 
tion, and tonal mood colorings were as po- 
tent as ever in that tenor’s polished vocal 
art. 
Lawrence 


Edward Johnson, a romantic 


tive figure as Peter 


Tibbett is a powerful asset to 
the performance, with his graphic portrayal 
of the vengeful Colonel, and his lovely and 
intelligently purposed projection of tone. 

Of the trio of chief principals, last in 
mention but not in order of merit is Lucrezia 
Bori, the Duchess, a beautiful picture in 
face, general appearance, and owe and 
a mistress of dulcet and subtle song. Gladys 
Swarthout was a newcomer in the cast, and 
did the role of Mrs. Deane with charm and 
effect. Others engaged were Mmes. Bour- 
skaya, Biondo, Lerch, Egener, Wells and 
Divine and Messrs. Gandolfi, Bada, Rothier, 
D’Angelo, Paltrinieri, Picco and Cehanov- 
sky. 

Tullio Serafin 
composer shared 
many curtain calls. 

After the first act, Walter Damrosch ap- 
peared before the curtain and made an ap- 
peal in behalf of the Emergency Aid Fund, 
(now engaged in a $300,000 drive for needy 
New York musicians) of which he is chair- 
man. Mme. Bori is one of the Captains. 


and the 
the 


conducted and he 
with the singers in 


Walkiire, January 20 
No handsomer, taller, or more pictorial 
couple has been seen in New York as Sieg- 
linde and Siegmund than the Wednesday eve- 
ning performance revealed in the persons of 
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Gota Ljungberg, Swedish 
Max Lorenz, German tenor. 

Mme. Ljungberg, of extensive European 
experience, was making her American debut 
and it may be said without hesitation that 
she achieved it successfully with her audi- 
tors, who recalled the comely newcomer 
time after time for bows before the curtain. 

She has a brilliant-timbred, full-toned 
voice which developed into highly effective 
use after some slightly timid opening pas- 
sages due to pardonable nervousness. As 
soon as the debutant had found herself she 
sang freely, warmly, and with stirring ex- 
pressiveness. Her outpouring of tone occa- 
sionally seemed almost too generous, for 
the acoustics of the Metropolitan carry ad- 
mirably. The declamation of text was pur 
poseful and clear, and its moods had con- 
vincing reflection in their vocal presenta- 
tion. 

Mme. Ljungberg, of svelte figure and much 
facial beauty, is an adept and resourceful 
actress, and not content with the traditional 
wooden Wagnerian poses, put willowy and 
graceful movement into her portrayal, which 
made Sieglinde an impetuous and _ poetical! 
young woman, as called for by the story 
The new Swedish soprano represents a valu- 
able acquisition to the Metropolitan and her 
next essays (Eisa in Lohengrin tonight, and 

3riinnhilde in a matinee Walkiire a week 
from today) is looked forward to with real 
anticipation. 

The Siegmund of Lorenz was another 
commanding picture in romantic appearance 
and heroic height. The tenor put ardor 
into his vocalism and acting and partnered 
the Sieglinde ideally in that respect. He 
never forces his tones, much to the delight 
of fastidious hearers who prefer quality to 
quantity. Fervor went into Lorenz’ delivery 
of the Spring Song, and deep and moving 
appeal were in his measures defying the 
death-call of Briinnhilde. He shared de- 
servedly in the public ovation after the first 
two acts. 

Siegfried Tappolet returned to his role of 
Hunding, done smoothly but not grimly 
enough. Friedrich Schorr offered his cus- 
tomary Wotan; and Gertrude Kappel, her 
thrice familiar Briinnhilde. Karin Branzell 
gave ample voice to the role of Fricka. The 
chorused Walkiiren were Mmes. Manski, 
Wells, Besuner, Bourskaya, von Essen, 
Wakefield, Divine, and Flexer. Artur Bo- 
danzky conducted a flexible and graphic 
performance. 


soprano, and 


Faust, January 21 
Gounod’s tuneful and perennially popu- 
lar Faust was repeated on Thursday eve- 
ning. Lauri-Volpi again was the titular 
hero; Queena Mario a charming Marguer- 
ite, and Ezio Pinza’an effective voiced and 
properly sinister Mephistopheles. Others in 
the cast were Mario Basiola, Valentin; 
James Wolfe, expert in the role of Wagner ; 
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Pearl Besuner, Siebel, and Henriette Wake- 
field, Marthe. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


January 


La Forza del Destino, January 22 

Excepting for slight changes in minor 
roles, the popular Verdi opera was repeated 
with the leading roles assigned to Ponselle 
and Martinelli. They stand out in La Forza 
for dignity of portrayal and deeply dramatic 
voice contributions. Recalls for both artists 
were many, with special appreciation of Sera- 
fin’s conducting. Completing the cast were 
Bourskaya, Borgioli, Pasero and Gandolfi. 
Armando Borgioli, making his debut as Don 
Carlos, was applauded warmly. He has an 
agreeable voice and is at home on the stage. 
Further comment will be reserved until his 
later appearances as it is unjust to judge an 
artist solely on the strength of a debut. 


Barber of Seville, January 23 

Rossini’s merry and melodious opera, 
which loses nothing in appeal or brightness 
through the years, had its first presentation 
of the season, with Lily Pons in the role of 
Rosina, and Armand Tokatyan as Almaviva. 

Mme. Pons repeated the charming and 
vivacious performance she gave last year in 
the same part and again revealed the graces 
of vocalism and acting which won so much 
praise for her at that time. Her appearance 
is fittingly youthful, her movements are mo- 
bile, and she makes the brilliant coloratura 
music sound as attractive as the purely lyri- 
cal passages. After the Una voce poco fa aria 
there was an ovation; and the Lesson Scene, 
(with interpolations of David’s Thou Bril- 
liant Bird and Bishop’s Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark) had another festive reception. 

Armand Tokatyan, who keeps on improv- 
ing his artistic status, now functions at the 
Metropolitan both as tenor leggiero and tenor 
robusto, and the two styles are mastered by 
him with equal success. Tokatyan sang the 
Rossini music with polish, lightness, and 
lovely tonal quality at this Saturday matinee. 
His acting was the right blending of romance 
with comedy. He had to take many curtain 
calls. 

Ezio Pinza gave a highly droll and sharply 
etched account of Don Basilio and made his 
vocal contributions a piece of intelligently 
characterized art. Giuseppe De Luca, famil- 
iar in the role of Figaro; likewise Pompilio 
Malatesta, as Dr. Bartolo. Others taking 
part were Henriette Wakefield, Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi, and Giordano Paltrimieri. Vincenzo 
Bellazza conducted, but not with any too 
light hand. 

Lohengrin, January 23 

Three new members of the German roster 
sang in Lohengrin for the first time in New 
York when the Wagner opera received its 
third presentation of the current Metropoli- 
tan season on Saturday evening. These ar- 
tists were Gota Ljungberg, the Swedish so- 
prano, who sang Elsa; Max Lorenz in the 
page 41) 
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New York and Boston 
Acclaim Anew 


MYRA 
HESS 


The Phenomenal 
English Pianist 


New York Herald Tribune: Jan. 10, 1932, by Francis D. Perkins 
MYRA HESS GIVES NOTABLE RECITAL 


Miss Hess can be deservedly regarded as the foremost of the women pianists 
now in the concert field, but her playing, as exhibited yesterday, is not of a type 
to be labelled feminine or masculine; it is unusually objective, suggesting a desire 
to recreate the works on the program for the listeners rather than to place the 
artist’s personality in the foreground. 

. the freshness and momentum, especially of the performance of the “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” was well able to make a reviewer forget how many times 
he had had occasion to hear it before during the last two or three seasons. 


New York Times: Jan. 10, 1932, by Olin Downes 

Myra Hess, pianist, returned to her New York public yesterday. She found a 
house that was packed. Miss Hess made a special essay in program making. 
She played two Beethoven sonatas, the Fantasiestiicke and the Symphonic 
Studies of Schumann . 

The music of the early Beethoven afforded the opportunity for crystalline 
clarity of technic and a polished and lyrical style, with hints of the deeper pas- 
sions and more dramatic utterances found in Beethoven’s later works. The 
“Sonata Appassionata” remains a tremendous inspiration possible only to 
Beethoven; music of prophetic grandeur, notably pianistic in technic, but often of 
orchestral proportions. These were the works to which Miss Hess addressed 
herself in the first part of her program, to the obvious satisfaction of her audi- 
ence, and they constituted exacting tests of the virtuoso and the interpreter. 
. .. Miss Hess ranks among the few pianists who succeed in playing immense 
fortissimo chords at a “presto” in one of the variations. But at no time did the 
mere rewards of a virtuoso tempt her. 

The occasion was one of exceptional enthusiasm and cordiality and many 
recalls for the performer. Miss Hess fairly earned all this. To her exceptional 
gifts she adds the constant growth of a real artist, one never satisfied with a 
given level of achievement, however high. 


New York Eve. Post: Jan. 11, 1932 
The Schumann Fantasy Pieces received a highly individual treatment at Miss 
Hess’s hands. However familiar these tender pictures of Schumann’s moods 
may have been to her audience, Miss Hess told the twice-told tales in a manner 
to put an entirely different complexion, and sometimes construction, upon them. 
.. The concluding Bach Gigue was a little gem. It alone would have been 
worth the afternoon’s time. 


New York Eve. Sun: Jan. 11, 1932 
. Miss Hess displayed unflagging zeal of mood and penetrating intelligence. 
She is by native gift a performer of strictly feminine character. . . 

Miss Hess was in admirable accord with her program. She was excellent in 
her proclamation of Beethoven’s earlier and later style, displayed in turn by his 
two sonatas, and she blended with masterly effects of color the temper of 
fantasy and beauty of romanticism inherent in the Schumann “Fantasie- 
stiicke” and “Symphonic” studies. 


New York World-Telegram: Jan. 11, 1932, by L. B. 

Drawing exclusively upon Beethoven and Schumann, Myra Hess, the eminent 
English pianist, gave a recital at the Town Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
The Hall was crowded to bursting . 

The pianist played with an emotional understanding, a technical beauty 
and, in particular, a faculty of pressing meaning into every shade of tone 
that gave its gentle melancholy the clarity of living speech . 

She had a rich tonal palette for the high-flown fancies and whimsies of the 
Schumann “Fantasiestiicke.” . The “Warum” was a lyric gem and the con- 
cluding “piece” an impish whirl “of tone. 

A performance of Schumann’s “Symphonic Studies” such as Miss Hess gave 
reveals how much of the work’s kaleidoscopic pageant we miss in inferior inter- 
pretations. It was played not only with richness of color but with a stirring 
vitality and fullness of tone. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle: Jan. 11, 1932, by Edward Cushing 

Miss Hess is a musician intent upon exploiting not her own talent or person- 
ality but the genius of the composers whose music she plays. She played 
a: with fine breadth and dignity of style . . . with subtle elaboration 
of nuance. 


Boston Transcript: Jan. 17, 1932, by A. H. M. : 
IN THE NEW-FOUND WAYS OF MISS HESS 


Not once in many moons of concert going does one hear a performance of 
Beethoven's Sonata in F minor, Opus 57, which justifies the parenthetical 
subtitle, * ‘Appassionata.” That title may indeed be apocryphal, and very likely 
is; but on Saturday afternoon at Jordan Hall, Miss Myra Hess played the 
sonata as if the title were one of the pillars of the canon law of Beethoven- 
iana; further, played it with a feeling of personal conviction as if it were 
the quintessence of some consuming experience the proportions of which it 
is seldom given to us mortals to receive into our consciousness. And this 
is the Myra Hess who five years ago was generally reckoned a very dear 
and charming and lady-like pianist—though it is very possible in the light 
of her more recent development, that even five years ago she hated the very 
qualities for which a horde of admirers worshipped at her feet. But the 
present Myra Hess shrinks not from the portrayal of any of the qualities 
or emotions which her male brethren are apt to call the masculine virtues; 
indeed one suspects here and there that in one way or another she goes 
the brethren one better—and that without sacrificing any of the qualities 
which first endeared her to a large public. Therein lies real progress. 

No one these days draws such an audience to Jordan Halli as Miss Hess. 

In the halls it was whispered that the West had dubbed Miss Hess 
America’ 's Idol” ; perhaps the East is in a good way to make it unanimous . 


Boston Herald: Jan. 17, 1932, by S. S. 

Myra Hess, whose popularity continues unabated by the economic rigors 
of the time, filled Jordan hall—including a section of the platform—yester- 
day afternoon. 

. exquisite lyricism of her playing of the almost Schubertian adagio of the 
sonata in C major, magnificently virile and exciting conclusion of the Appassion- 
ata, liquid beauty and unbelievably delicate shading of the interplay of theme 
and counter-theme in the last variation of the Etudes Symphoniques. Miss 
Hess’s audience was as enthusiastic as ever. 


Boston Post: Jan. 17, 1932, by Warren Storey Smith 

... Many will hold that the playing of Beethoven is a man’s job, yet Miss 
Hess worked wonders yesterday with the early and generally inconsequential 
Sonata. And even the irreverent who refuse greatly to esteem the same com- 
poser’s “Appassionata” . must have been moved and impressed by her per- 
formance of it yesterday, a performance in which the dramatic force, the ardor, 
the beauty and the torrential sweep that Beethoven undoubtedly wished to 
express in his music, and that generally seem no more than half expressed, were 
fully revealed... 


Boston Globe: Jan. 17, 1932 

Miss Hess—one of the finest of living musicians, whose instrument is the 
piano—played yesterday afternoon in Boston. As usual at her recitals, not only 
was the auditorium crowded, but extra seats had to be placed upon the stage. 

It seems impossible that anyone could play Beethoven better than Miss 
Hess did yesterday. Her style was impeccable, her finger technique unim- 
peachably clean and delicate, and her interpretation vital and stimulating 
yet within proper bounds. ... Her rhythmic stability is excellent, her com- 
mand of nuance remarkable, and her taste irreproachable. 
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by Simon Snooper 


Why do comfortably matured and even 
aged artists so often make their publicity 
ridiculous by using excessively youthful pic 
tures of themselves? The Who’s Who books 
give the dates of birth and the appearance 
of artists frequently tells the rest. The 
camouflaging pictures fool no one. Age in 
itself is not a bar to public artistic favor, 
as is proved by the abiding success of a few 
performers who disdain to belie their years 
or their current photograph appearance. 

* * * 


What a “bull” that was, one of the most 
laughable of the year, when Olin Downes 
wrote in the New York Times of January 
17, that the cast of Il Trovatore “was dis- 
tinguished by the presence of Rosa Ponselle 
in the title part.” It will be news to Rosa 
to hear that she is a tenor. 
. = © 
Bruno Huhn has one strong aversion. He 
cannot listen to his world famous song, In- 
victus. Every now and then some person 
will inform Huhn (in the manner of 
ferring a high favor), that he intends to sing 
Invictus at some concert and will Mr. Huhn 
please listen to his conception of the song 
“No, I won't!” roars Huhn on each occa- 
sion; “I am a teacher and accompanist as 
well as a composer and if you want me to 
listen to that song you will have to pay my 
regular fee.” If they offer the fee the 
chances are that Huhn would explode once 
more. Otherwise Bruno is a kindly and 
tractable soul. While Huhn was conduct- 
ing his Banks Glee Club in Carnegie Hall 
the other night he rapped so lustily for or- 
der after applause that his favorite baton 
shattered. He was evidently thinking at 
the moment of the endless procession of 
singers who asked him, “And now, Mr. 
Huhn how would you say it: “ ‘Bloody but 
unbowed,’ or should I say, ‘bruiséd’’’? 
* ” > 


con 


I'm only asking, but is a certain vice 
president in a New York managerial estab- 
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lishment thinking of opening an emporium 
of his own? And have the associates of an- 
other impresario in the metropolis adjusted 
their differences with that personage? At 
any rate, there was a resignation but now 
the offended one is back at the old stand. 
a > a 
Perkins of the New 
York Herald Tribune sails into the news 
herewith on a minor detail. Mr. Perkins 
traveled one day last week without his 
ubiquitous and famous Boston bag. The 
substitute was an adult envelope which gave 
the scribe almost as good a searching party 
as his customary briefcase—as the New 
Yorkers call it. He rummaged about at any 
rate (in the last row of the Barbizon-Plaza), 
and when he found what he wanted, regis- 
tered complete success. Incidentally, he 
keeps the little envelope warm in the folds 
of a Herald Tribune, which he carries close 
to his heart against his left breast pocket. 
* * * 


Francis Davenport 


Deems Taylor’s spoken interruptions dur- 
ing the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts are 
responsible for at least one new phrase cur- 
rent in New York musical circles. I heard 
it the other day in a Fifty-seventh Street 
speak-restaurant frequented by musicians. 
A friendly conference was going on at one 
table among three musical colleagues when 
an intruder appeared, slid into the fourth 
chair with a mumbled, “Excuse me, gentle- 
men, for Deems Tayloring in.” 

* * * 

And also, at one of the concert halls last 
week, an usher silenced a pair who had been 
loudly conversing during the recital, with 
‘Say, cut it out! Think you’re Deems Tay- 
lor?” 

x * * 
musicians who have 
come in contact with Alfred Hertz, former 
conductor of the San Francisco Orchestra 
and previously baton chief of German opera 


Le 0k out, all 


you 
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PROGRAMME 


Sonata in G major 


2. Chaconne (for violin alone) 


a) Intrada ... 

b) Danse Espagnole. 
c) Baal Shem... 

d) Etude-Caprice 


Concerto in D minor 
Allegro moderato 


A la Zingara 
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Vivace ma non troppo - Adagio - Allegro molto moderato 


Romance, andante ma non troppo 

Steinway 
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“AN ARTIST OF 
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N. Y. Times. 


“THE SAME SORT 
OF VIOLINIST 
THAT JOSEF HOF- 
MANN IS A PIAN- 
IST” 


—Chicago Tribune. 
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at the Metropolitan. The genial yet caustic 
Alfred is writing his memoirs and they are 
intended for publication. 

* * * 

Paul Althouse has returned to town after 
his big doings with the Chicago Civic Opera 
and with Stokowski (Tristan and Isolde 
concert and broadcast) in Philadelphia. 
Paul is heatedly enthusiastic about the Chi- 
cago performance of this winter and has 
only superlatives in praise of the artistic 
direction of Herbert Witherspoon. 

* + & 

Jeritza will appear in another comic opera 

at the Metropolitan next winter. 
* * * 

Annie Oakley used to be a crack shot with 
the Buffalo Bill Wild West and a paper 
target, when she got through with it, used 
to look like a complimentary ticket punched 
by a manager’s perforz ator. As a result, the 
theatrical profession has for years been 
calling a free pass, an “Annie Oakley.” 
Babe Ruth, the baseball virtuoso, has never 
been on the stage and consequently this re- 
cent dialogue with a friend, is comprehensi- 
ble : 

3uddy 
a contract for the Follies. 

sabe—“Yep.” 

Buddy—“Well, if 
Annie Oakley.” 

Babe—“Hell, you can have all the girls in 
the chorus. I’m in love with my wife.” 

” OF a 


“T hear that Ziegfeld offered you 


you take it, me for 


Billy Murray, former 
critic and Baldwin piano representative, 
later entered the managerial field, but has 
now gone playwright with a bang, four 
manuscripts being his output for the past 
year, two of them translations from the 
French, and one from the Italian. An 
“Annie Oakley” for me, Bill, as compensa- 


tion for this boost? 
i 


3rooklyn music 


Oh, oh! That's a great story about the 

former opera singer, a devotee of the 

Nudist Cult, who stands unclothed at her 

window in an uptown hotel and practices 

her morning scales while the neighbors peep 

at the vocal Venus from behind their blinds. 
a ok * 

By the way, there were many warm com- 
ments about Géta Ljungberg’s attractive- 
ness of face and figure at her Walkiire debut 
as Sieglinde. One oldtimer paid her the 
best judged compliment when he said: “She’s 
a beauty and looks very much like Jeritza.” 

» > * 

In the off-stage choral singing at a re- 
cent Cavalleria Rusticana performance giv- 
en by the Chicago Civic Opera, there were 
lapses in pitch and the fact was mentioned 
in the Musical Courier. Now comes a let- 
ter from a chorister of the company telling 
me: “I must inform you that a selected 
group of the principals sang that bit, the 
regular chorus all being on the stage during 
the episode in question. We, the chorus, 
accomplish enough disaster, I fear, without 
being blamed for something we did not do. 
I could, but will not, give you the names of 
the more or less highly placed offenders.” 
And I could, but will not, give you the 
name of the letter writer. Wouldn't the 
“principals” like to know! 

* + * 

Dimitri Tiomkin, composer-pianist, went 
to California last Wednesday for a stay there 
of only five days. He will return here with 
Ernst Lubitsch, the film director, who is to 
stage some regular theatrical productions in 
New York with Tiomkin music. 

* 


I'm glad to see ys babes Hageman’s 
opera, Caponsacchi, is to be produced soon 
in Freiburg, Germany. He gave much time 
to its composition and made many other 
sacrifices as well. Dick, here’s my ®&%, and 
good luck to you and the opera. 


Over 12,500 Hear Mannes Concert 


All records for attendance at a Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art symphony concert were 
broken on January 16, when the second pro- 
gram in this month’s series, led by David 
Mannes, had an audience of over 12,500. 
The largest previous audience in the fourteen 
years of these concerts under Mr. Mannes 
was last season’s record of nearly 12,000. 
The program included a Bach chorale: Mo- 
zart’s Marriage of Mone overture, the 
César Franck symphony; two intermezzi 
from Wolf-Ferrari’s Jewels of the Madonna, 
the Arensky variations for strings on a 
theme by Tschaikowsky, an excerpt from 
Wagner’s Walkuere, and the Ravel Bolero. 


Eleanor Everest . Freer’s Activities 

Eleanor Everest Freer, M. M., was guest 
of honor and speaker January 11 for the 
XIX Century Woman’s Club, Oak Park, 
Ill., lecturing on Chicago Composers, Opera 
Writers. Her intermezzo for piano and 
strings was performed by the Dasch En- 
semble. She was also honor guest at the 
Southern Woman’s Club, Chicago, January 
14. A recent Chicago journal gave much 
space to her new opera, A Christmas Tale, 
calling it “an interesting and popular event. 
The music is splendid, inspired by its subject, 
full of originality and charm.” 
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Goossens Returns to 
Cincinnati Orchestra 


Takes Up Baton Again After Tour 
of the East 


Cincinnati, O.—Eugene Goossens _re- 
sumed the baton of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra for the January 14 and 15 con- 
certs after a tour of the East, where he con- 
ducted a number of concerts. His return to 
the conductor’s stand in Emery Auditorium 
was the signal for prolonged applause ex- 
pressing the audience’s pleasure and appre- 
ciation. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch was the soloist for 
this pair of concerts with the orchestra, 
choosing the Schumann concerto for piano 
and orchestra, A minor, as the medium 
through which to display his talent, virtu- 
osity, interpretative ability and brilliancy of 
performance. He made a profound impres- 
sion on his audience and reaped an ovation. 

Goossens opened the program with the 
Military March (Haydn). Seldom has it 
been heard here with so much elegance and 
keen understanding as Goossens’ reading of 
it at this pair of concerts. 

To give his public new music or composi- 
tions not yet programmed here, Goossens of- 
fered Divertimento (Prokofieff). It was 
extremely well played and created intense 
interest anew in this modern Russian com- 
poser. 

A Cincinnati premiere was also accorded 
the Triana (Albeniz-Arbos), which brought 
the audience to its feet in enthusiastic ap- 
plause. It closed the program and followed 
En Saga (Sibelius). M. D 





INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR CON- 
TEMPORARY MUSIC 


At its festival this year 
next June), the I. S. C. M. 
sent these programs: 

First ORCHESTRAL 


( Vienna, 
will pre- 


CONCERT 
(Full Orchestra) 

Conrad Beck (Switzerland), Inno- 
minata. 

Nikolai Lopatnikoff (Russia), 
pianoforte concerto. 

Arnold Schoenberg (Austria), 
spielmusik. 

Miroslav Ponce (Czechoslovakia), 
lude for a Greek 
quarter-tone system). 

Karel Haba (Czechoslovakia), 
concerto. 

Hanns Jelinek (Austria), 
for brass and 
ments, 

SECOND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


(Chamber Orchestra.) 
Eduard Erdmann (Germany), Sere- 
nade, op. 
Robert Gerhard (Spain), 
populars catalanes. 
Norbert von Hannenheim 
many), pianoforte concerto. 
Ernst Krenek (Austria), Cycle of 

Songs Durch die Nacht. 

Claude Delvincourt (France), Bal 

Venitien. 

First CHAMBER CONCERT 
G. Francesco Malipiero (Italy), Can- 
tari alla Madrigalesca for string 
quartet. 
Fidelio Finke (Austria), 
flute and pianoforte. 
Walter Leigh (England), 
viola and pianoforte. 
Julius Schloss (Austria), 
pianoforte. 

B. Woytowicz (Poland), 
tate pour les Enfants. 
Josef Mandic (Yugoslavia), 

for wind instruments. 

SECOND CHAMBER CONCERT 
Arthur Bliss (England), quintet for 
oboe and strings. 
Karl Reiner (Czechoslovakia), piano- 

forte sonata, op. 10. 

Vittorio Rieti (Italy), Serenata for 
violin and eleven instruments. 

Leopold Spinner (Austria), trio for 
strings. 

Jean Francaix (France), Bagatelles 
for pianoforte and string quartet. 
Tibor Harsanyi (Hungary), Nonette. 
In addition there are to be also the 

following entertainments: 

Friday, June 17—Ballet for horses 
by Schmelzer (1620), performed by 
the Spanish Riding School. 

Saturday, June 18—Iphigenia in 
Tauris (Gluck) in the stadium. 

Sunday, June 19—Excursion to 
Eisenstadt and mass by Haydn. 

Tuesday, June 21—Music by Schu- 

. bert in the garden of Schubert’s 
house. 

Wednesday, June 22— 
Orchestra concert. 


second 
Licht- 


pre- 
Tragedy (in 


violin 


symphony 
percussion instru- 


Cancons 


(Ger- 


sonata for 
sonata for 
sonata for 
Petite Can- 


quintet 


Workmen's 


No American compositions are in- 
cluded in any of the programs. 
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Now Winning New Triumphs in Many 
of His Leading Roles With 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 


WILL SING IN BOSTON DURING 
THE NEXT TWO WEEKS 


Management: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, President 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Victor Records 
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LARK’S SONG, VOLCANO’S ROAR AND OTHER FANTASIES LURE MILLIONS 
TO HEAR BROADCASTING PROGRAMS 


Emotional Appeal of Poetic Interludes Creates Vast Prestige for Radio—Metropolitan Opera 
as Another Good Will Builder—Those Musical “Effects”—Forty-Five Test 
Questions for Good Speech—Impressions 


A nightingale sings for you from an Eng- 
lish hedge. Vesuvius growls and rumbles 
into your ear while you are thousands of 
miles away from the Bay of Naples. From 
Manchuria’s war encampments there comes 
military accents of a Japanese 
commander. Niagara thunders in your liv- 
ing room. A human heart-beat pounds its 
story in your tympanum from a far-off sci- 
laboratory. Breakers pile on the 
beach. A pin is dropped in a 
and the sound reverberates into 
throughout the globe. A 
gurgles for the universe to 
African jungle. 
broadcasting 


to you the 


entific 
Pacific isle 
Paris studio 
millions of ears 
brand new babe 
hear. A lion roars from the 

These poetic interludes of 
fire your imagination and quicken your 
vision. They are absurd, perhaps, but they 
touch you; utterly useless, perhaps, but these 
fleeting episodes stir you and win you for 
the moment to a fresh sympathy for the curt 
ous institution 

The anticipation is sometimes worth more 
to you than the few instants of realization 
What matter if the chimes of Big Ben are 
raucous by distortion; what matter if the 
archeologist spading into an Egyptian tomb 
sends to your e ar the same noises as the 
angle-worm shoveler behind the barn? The 
thought, not the deed is what counts in these 
imaginative flights of the broadcasters. 

The same sense of fantasy applied to mu 
sic and other programs would continue the 
spell and hold the listener in the toils. Many 
devisors of programs realize this appeal and 
try to weave their spells. So we have some 
dramatic periods of worth, especially in the 
story-telling hours. 

Where would these narrators be without 
their rich musical backgrounds? Some of 
the best music on the air is heard during 
these moments of anonymous orchestral frag- 
ments. The sea tale chapters are partitioned 
off by “curtains” woven of Finlandia, Tasso, 
or bits from the great overtures. The musi 
cianly mind who takes care of the descrip 
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tive passages is unhampered by the chilling 
restraint of an advertising police officer ; 
effect is what is needed and effect is what 
he delivers. The masters can provide any 
one of a thousand moods for the asking, 
without even demanding copyright royalty. 
Such good stuff upholds the faltering head 
of broadcasting. And it is not easy to hold 
a head which breaks out into a selling speech 
every fifteen minutes. 
* * 


One Month of the Metropolitan 

Whoever captured the Metropolitan Opera 
for the NBC understood the sureness of the 
prestige-building appeal of imagination. 
Opera provides a dazzling procession of 
stirring events. No matter how rich the 
reward, broadcasting must gain more from 
the Metropolitan than the Metropolitan can 
gain from broadcasting. 

We cannot expect to have English larks, 
African lions and Italian volcanos perform 
regularly but we can and do have the other 
apostles of romantic appeal, the Metropolitan 
Opera forces, appearing before the micro- 
phone every week. The whole institution of 
radio is brightened by the acquisition. A 
new respectability is gained by radio. 

Best of all, the Metropolitan Opera is a 
sustaining period, meaning that no publicity 
blatancy is attached. Who can measure the 
good will and prestige that accrues to NBC 
—not to say the Metropolitan—by this 
month-old attraction? 

* * * 
Independent of Public Support! 

Two long columns of the New York Times 
music section last week were devoted to a 
program by the broadcasting company. It 
was an important concert introducing a new 
piano concerto and some other contemporary 
opuses ; so important that the reviewer could 
observe the broadcasting company “being in- 
dependent of immediate public support, can 
step in the breach and provide attractive 
programs in spite of the season.” 

Yes . .. the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

* * * 
A Week’s Impressions 

Sousa’s Century of Progress on WEAF 
last week did not turn out to be another 
Stars and Stripes but it was brisk and flow- 
ing seven-eighth music from the vigorous 
pen of the March King . .. Sousa has a trim 
organization but not always well balanced 
... The service bands need more encourage- 
ment. Recent programs seemed pallid and 
uninspired; plenty of noble material in those 
bodies, too. . . 

We would not miss any of the Roth Quar- 
tet WOR recitals on W ednesdays. Last 
week, again the collaboration of the com- 
pelling Vera Brodsky in two movements of 
the Brahms G minor piano quartet . In- 
stead of playing the whole of Ravel’s quartet 
only two parts were given; the radio 
| ie 

Ernest Hutcheson is now addicted to play- 
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of a Week 


ing fragments of concertos; last week, for 
instance, the middle of the D minor Mozart 
and the finale of the Tschaikowsky setpiece. 

Ether-waves are unkind to several eminent 
songsters. . . . The classic failure of broad- 
casting had the opportunity last week of 
hearing a kindred type of voice court similar 
disaster . . . and disaster came; off-key and 
strident and yet lovely in its normal 
habitat. Richard Crooks sang suavely 
and convincingly an all-English language 
list, ranging from Believe Me If Ail Those 
Endearing Young Charms, Moya’s Song of 
Songs; the Ponce-La Forge Estrellita, and 
so on; a typical broadcasting group redeemed 
by brilliant vocalism and the graceful accom- 
paniments of Frank La Forge. . You too 
might dial around to WABC on Thursday 
afternoons and discover Frank La Forge’s 
series of musicales . . . good music, of course 

. artistically pre sented by various young 
artists of merit. 

Rochester’s pleasant fame as a home of 
symphonic music is echoing around the coun- 
try. ... The Rochester Symphony Orchestra, 
manned by guest leaders (most recently the 
able Vladimir Golschmann) may be depended 
upon, we find, to offer a stalwart, effective 
program. And those Rochester musicians 
are invigorating, virile young players .. . 

“I am grateful to you for piloting me 
around the radio map each week,” writes 
C. D. E., Pittsburgh, “for I was afraid that I 
would have to give up my radio in disgust. 
As you say, there is a golden thread in the 
programs, a golden thread which we may fol- 
low through all the disorder and chaos of 
the present system of broadcasting.” .. . It’s 
a mere nothing, we blush. 

* * * 
Forty-Five Faults in Speech 

Judging from the letters and comment of 
our readers, especially those of the voice 
training persuasion, one of their favorite 
sports is sitting at the radios and grinning 
at the imperfections of the singers, speakers, 
and most everybody else. 

For the guidance of these kindly souls we 
are printing a test list such as used by the 
Board of Examiners of the New York City 
Board of Education. 

If you pride yourself on good speech you 
might check up the errors of your colleague’s 
pupils (and maybe your own) on the fol- 
lowing forty-five “specific faults” 

ORAL READING 
Labored 
Careful 
Word by 
Oratorical 
Inaccurate 


Phrasing 
Inflection 
Emphasis 
Too slow 
Stumbling 
Too fast 


word 


SPEAKING 
Ungrammatical 
Unidiomatic 


Hesitant 
Poor diction 
ENUNCIATION 
Lisping “Ng” 
Slurring Forward “‘t,” “d” 
PRONUNCIATION 
Addition | 
Over preciseness 
Strong forms 


Misplaced stress 
Substitution 
Omission 
VOICE 

Guttural Hollow 
Hoarse Loud 
pm Weak 

Nasal Denasalized 
F lat Unresonant 
Whining Unmodulated 
High Monotonous 
Thin 

GENERAL ESTIMATE 

Organic defect 
Not promising 


habitual 


Vulgar 
Foreign 


Good English not 


If you have none of these faults, if you 
can speak Grenoble French, Hanoverian 
German, Tuscan Italian and Castilian Span- 
ish; if you play the piano, violin or sax; if 
you have an uncle who owns a juicy block 
of stock in the Blotto Broadcasting Com- 
pany, then, son, you are lucky. You may be 
permitted to appear in national network pro 
grams to say, “. . . and now, folks, by cour- 
tesy of the Boogle ‘Hair Net Company you 
will hear those gifted queens of melody, the 
Daffy Dingle Sisters, who .. . 

aa * * 
Baker Conducts National Oratorio 

Charles A. Baker appeared as conductor of 
the National Oratorio on Sunday night as 
guest leader in place of Reinald Werren- 
rath. The choral and orchestral forces re- 
sponded nobly to the baton of this seasoned 
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conductor, in two colorful works, Fair Ellen 
(Bruch), and Gallia (Gounod). Possibly 
Gallia fell most gratefully on the ear. In 
both compositions the attacks were precise, 
the tone quality smooth and distinctive, and 
the reading throbbing with warmth. The 
soloists were Viola Philo, soprano, and 
Thomas Webb, baritone, agreeable artists 
who fully entered the spirit of this verdant 
oasis of the week-end periods. But why only 
15 minutes? 


Harold Branch a Radio Pioneer 


Harold Branch, tenor of the National 
Broadcasting Company, was born in Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, where he lived until the last 
years of his high school education, when he 
moved to Cleveland. Mr. Branch studied 
voice under William Sheehan and William 


HAROLD BRANCH 


Saal. During the war he served in the 
United States Army. After the Armistice 
he returned to Ohio and renewed his musi- 
cal studies. 

Within a few years he became identified 
with the broadcasting studios of WJAX, 
Cleveland, one of the pioneer stations. He 
was featured in a series of opera broadcasts, 
one of the earliest radio presentations of this 
kind. Mr. Branch came from Cleveland to 
New York in 1927, and has since been heard 
as soloist in Dutch Masters, the National 
Grand Opera Company, La Touraine (con- 
ducted by Nat Shilkret, and light opera 
= ‘under the direction of Harold San- 
lore 

Before entering the radio field Mr. Branch 
appeared in concert and in such standard 
oratorios as The Messiah, The Holy City, 
Caractacus and The Creation. He is married 
to Ruth Pepple, staff pianist at WJZ. 


Prominent iin nr Women Aid 

Musicians’ Emergency Fund 

More than 200 men and women of prom- 
inence in music and social circles are serving 
as Canvassers for the Musicians’ Emergency 
\id, to raise $300,000 for the alleviation of 
distress in the world of music. A definite 
program which provides for the disburse- 
ment of temporary aid and the administration 
of a musical work bureau has been formu- 
lated, and will be put into effect as funds 
are received. 

Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
of the organization, explains that it is the 
objective of the Musicians’ Emergency Aid 
“to assure the progress and vitality of mu- 
sic as a living, creative art by protecting 
and preserving its and resources- 
the artists, teachers and students essential 
to its existence and development.” 

“In order that this may be effectively ac- 
complished,” Mrs. Astor continued, “priva- 
tion among musicians must be prevented, and 
provision must be made to enable artists, 
teachers and composers of ability and at- 
tainments to continue the development of 
their talents.” 

Checks should be made payable to Paul 
D. Cravath, treasurer and sent to the Musi- 
cians Emergency Aid, Room 1208, Stein- 
way Building. 


executive chairman 


assets 


Sidney Sukoenig on the Air Again 
Sukoenig, pianist, 
Walter Damrosch’s Music Appreciation 
Hour over WJZ and WEAF, played the 
Schumann concerto on January 29. On Feb- 
ruary 5 over WEAF on the Artists Service 
Hour, Mr. Sukoenig will play the Grieg 
concerto under Cesare Sodero, 


Sidney appearing on 
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HARP UNDERGOING COMPLETE REVOLUTION 
AND REVIVAL, DECLARES MARIE MILLER 


American Exponent of “New School” Will Take 
Class to Paris This Summer 


Marie Miller, one of the inner circle and 
an exponent of what we may term the New 
School of the Harp, will take a class of 
American students of the instrument to 
Paris this summer, Behind this simple dec- 
laration there is deep significance. An 
American harpist in the venerable capitol 
of the harp, the home of harp tradition 
where Hasselmans and his famous brood 
were reared! 

To be sure, 
in 1924 and 
history has since 
on American soil. 

Miss Miller summarized for us the his- 
toric transition during the period since a 
World War. “Carlos Salzedo” she said ‘ 
of course, prophet of the New School ; chat 
dynamic virtuoso, composer and pedagogue 
who brought about the revolution. 

“So vast is the hiatus between the Old 
and the New Schools of the harp that never 
the twain shall meet, at least not on cordial 
speaking terms. 

“W a I was a child in Erie,” mused Miss 
Miller, “my father could not find one teacher 
of the harp for me in that city. To-day 
Erie has thirty-five harpists. Perhaps this 
single point tells its own story of the amaz 
ing increase in the number of performers 
But the other developments are more sur- 
prising than the expanding number of com- 
petent harpists I believe the National Asso- 
ciation of Harpists’ present membership is 
more than 3500 

“Today the harp is recognized as an artis- 
tic entity, a triumphant individual, a richly 
expressive member of the family of musical 
instruments. 

“Our literature has been so enriched by 
original works and worthy adaptations of 
the masters that composers can now view the 
harp as a re-horn instrument. The repertoire 
of the Nineteenth Century harpist, with the 
superficial salon glitter of frothy Herz and 
Gottschalk-like pieces created an intense 
prejudice against the harp. It was con- 
sidered a picturesque decor, a memento of 
a by-gone period of music—and rightly so. 
Considering everything, harpists are doing 
well today, from the economic as well as 
the esthetic viewpoint. 

“Incidentally, among my pupils who have 
been having unusual success are Madelaine 
Courtney of Paris, France; Martha Gornpli 
of Buffalo; Thurenia Sokol of White Plains, 
N. Y.; Elsa Moegle of Jersey City, N - 
Eleanor Collier of San Antonio, Texas. 

“In the past the harp has also suffered 
by comparison with the piano, which is a 
totally different instrument. From the tech- 
nical standpoint the demands are about the 
same for the harp as for the piano. The 
pupil finds an intense pleasure in the harp, 
from the very outset, more so than in the 
piano; possibly on account of its appeal to 
the listener who is unfamiliar with the un- 
forgettable magic of the tone. In this coun 
try the harp is considered suitable particu 
larly to the feminine performer, but abroad 
this is not true. 

“The renaissance 
type of harpist to 
artists who can 


Marie Miller taught in Paris 
1925, but plenty of new harp 


been made, and principally 


has brought a superior 
our symphony orchestras, 
encompass scores which 


would have been pronounced impossible by 
the old-fashioned virtuoso. The demand is 
growing and personally I look to the day 
when every large orchestra will use at least 
six harpists. Chamber music, of course, ex- 
alts the harp; accompanying is a normal 
function; in the home as a means of self- 
expression it is ideal for the average as well 
as the exceptional amateur. And as a solo 
instrument the harp reaches its full glory.” 

Miss Miller outlined her approaching visit 
to Paris with a class. Arrangements have 
already been completed for a ten week 
course. Before she leaves next summer, she 
will appear in a number of concerts. 

For the past nine years Marie Miller has 
been head of the harp department at the 
Institute of a a Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music. Besides teaching in her 
private studio she has had pupils from 
schoois in and around New York, including 
the Finch School, and the Gardner School. 

During her visit to Geneva last summer, 
she was invited to take charge of the harp 
classes at the Conservatory of Geneva for 
the following term by Bosch y Pages, but 
could not accept because of her contracts in 
this country. 

“It is heartening, is it not, this new birth 
of the harp?” We looked over the sub- 
stantial list of compositions transcribed by 
Marie Miller: a delightful Solfeggietto, 
original with Karl Philip Emmanuel Bach; 
the Chanson de Guillot Martin, from the 
Old French; Albeniz’ Granada, and many 
more. Marie Miller and the other crusaders 
are obviously performing a prodigious ser- 
vice for the New School. fF 


Anton Bilotti, Active, to Tour 
America in 1933 


Anton Bilotti, pianist, who is scheduled to 
return to America in 1933, has a full Euro- 
pean concert schedule for the present season. 
His current engagements include appear- 
ances as soloist with orchestra in Florence 
and Rome and in Paris with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, Albert Wolff conducting. The 
pianist is also to play with the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra in Paris and is re-engaged to ap- 
pear with orchestra in Ostende and at 
Carlsbad, the two latter concerts scheduled 
for the summer of 1932. He will tour Hol- 
land in the late spring, giving five concerts 
and broadcasting from Hilversum, and will 
also fulfill engagements at private musicales 
in Paris and Rome. 

The following are a few criticisms which 
appeared after Mr. Bilotti’s playing with 
the Lamoureux Orchestra. Le Petit Jour- 
nal commented, “Mr. Bilotti played the 
Mozart A major concerto ravishingly.” Le 
Monde Musical remarked, “Mr. Bilotti 
played with exquisite delicacy.” ‘“We note 
first the excellent interpretation by Mr. 
Bilotti of the Mozart concerto for piano in 
A major. Charm and finesse being the in- 
dispensable elements, the audience showed 
their complete satisfaction by long and re- 
iterated applause,” stated Le Menestral, and 
the New York Paris Herald found that 
“Mr. Bilotti played beautifully.” 

This artist’s first American tour next sea- 
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son will include concerts in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis and Milwau- 
kee, appearances with orchestra and broad- 
casting dates. He has recently completed 
several original compositions, one for piano 
and orchestra which is said to be scheduled 
for New York performance. Mr. Bilotti is 
to be under the American management of 
George Engles. 


National Business Review 
Discusses Nana Genovese 
The following about Nana Genovese ap- 
peared in the National Business Review : 
“The radio has opened a new vista to 
those who are interested in a vocal career. 
A few short years ago, each singer had but 


NANA GENOVESE 
one aim, and one ambition which ranked 
above all others. Grand opera was the 
great guiding star of many, but today the 
radio has a goodly share who look forward 
to a career before the microphone. 

“In a survey of the various teachers who 
are doing great work in aiding vocalists, one 
cannot help but note the good r-mage® of Nana 
Genovese with studios in Tenafly, N. J., and 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Studios in 
New York City. 

“There is no need at this time to go into 
detail as to the fine work which has typi- 
fied all of the activities of this eminent 
teacher. She takes a personal interest in 
each of her students and gives to them, not 
only the very best of personal instruction, 
but the benefit of her many years of ex- 
perience as an artist. Through painstaking 
care and special methods she has accom- 
plished wonders in bringing out the voice of 
her students, and in giving them the proper 
voice-placement and diction. She is with- 
out doubt one of the outstanding teachers in 
northern New Jersey and really deserves 
the popularity which she enjoys in musical 
circles. 

“National Business Review is glad to have 
this opportunity to congratulate Nana Geno- 
vese and to augur her the success which 
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she justly merits in her artistic endeavors of 


the future.” 


Diversified Delights for 
Australian Hearers 


Light Opera Succeeds—Balokovic 
Heard—Moiseiwitsch in 
Prospect 


Sypney.—The Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 
Co. closed its season—a record one—with a 
revival of Patience, the name part being 
taken by Marie Bremner, a young artist who 
has gained popularity with Melbourne and 
Sydney audiences. The rest of the cast in- 
cluded Ivan Menzies, Bernard Manning, 
Gregory, Stroud, Evelyn Gardiner, Mary 
Hotham. 

Every lady attending was presented with 
a souvenir published by Art in Australia, the 
English artist, Keith Bryant being commis- 
sioned to draw the artists of the company 
for the edition. Pencilied portraits were 
included in a folder. 

Princess Ida and the 
successful presentations. 

Dr. M. Pettorelli conducted at St. Mary’s 
Basilica the first portion of Sir Edward EI- 
gar’s Dream of Gerontius. It was an ar- 
tistic performance, with the choir under full 
control of the director. A short program 
of music, vocal and instrumental, and Han- 
del’s Hallelujah Chorus made up the full 
program. 

Norman Menzies, of Geeling (Victoria), 
pupil of Ivor Bonsted, has won the Clark 
Scholarship which enables him to study at 
the Royal College of Music, London. He 
intends later to become a pupil of Dinj Gilly 
(once of the Metropolitan Opera) with a 
view to a for opera. 

May Craven, soprano, who has a voice of 
volume and range, gave a farewell concert 
at the State Conservatorium before leaving 
for Europe. She had a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Her program included an Aida 
duet sung with Clarice Coles, contralto. 
Other assisting artists were Frank Hutchens, 
pianist, and Lionel Lawson, violin. 

Albert Cazabon, conductor of the orches- 
tra of Prince Edward Theatre, Sydney, has 
returned from his Melbourne season at the 
Capitol Theatre. His success was such that 
after a fortnight his orchestra was increased 
to forty-five performers, giving a twenty 
minute program at each performance. The 
audiences responded warmly to such better 
type orchestral music as Tschaikowsky’s 
Capriccio Italien, William Tell Overture, 
Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff), and Dvorak’s New World Symphony. 

Frank Hutchens of the State Conserva- 
torium gave a recital at the Conservatorium 
to introduce his new composition for piano, 
two violins and cello. This work was com- 
menced at Lord Howe Island and finished in 
Sydney in October. 

Signor Foli, with Mr. N. Tait, has sailed 
for Italy to select principals for the Sydney 
opera season for 1932. He was active as an 
impresario in Italy before coming to Aus- 
tralia, 

Arthur Benjamin, 


Gondoliers were also 


whose opera, Devil 
Take Her, has been accepted at Covent 
Garden, is Australian, with Brisbane 
= as his birthplace. 

Frank Downs is retiring from his pro- 
fession as teacher of singing after forty years 
of active work. He is a past president and 
honorary treasurer of the Musical Associa- 
tion of New South Wales. He studied in 
Leipzig, Vienna, and London. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist (under the 
management of Messrs. E. & J. Tait) will 
tour Australia. He opens his season on 
March 30, 1932. 

Zlatko Balokovic left Sydney December 
12 for Java and the East. His visit here 
has been of value, and he impressed the 
public not only as a splendid violinist, but 
also as a man of engaging personality. He 
speaks in warm praise of the Sydney and 
Melbourne orchestras which accompanied 
him. He also liked Marie Bremner’s art 
in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and, he 
says, “The many other excellent voices heard 
in Australia.” 


William E. Donovan in New 
Position 

William E. Donovan has been appointed 
head of the piano department and lecturer 
in music at Bradley College, Peoria, III. 
He succeeds G. Calvin Ringgenberg, who 
has accepted a professorship of music at 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Mr. Donovan is a graduate of James 
Millikin University and took post-graduate 
courses at Harvard University and the 
Academie fur Musik at Vienna. He is a 
music critic, also, and has contributed to 
music journals in the United States and 
England. He is a charter member ofw the 
musical ps eceiogg. Kappa Gamma Psi and 
of the Chicago chapter of the International 
Society of Contemporary Music. 


Rabinovitch ‘Recital, February 2 
Clara Rabinovitch, pianist, will be heard 
in her postponed Town Hall (New York) 
recital on February 2, 
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CANADA'S BEST 
PLEASES HERE 





Hart House Quartet Sets Admirable 
Tonal Standard, Says Critic 


“.. . It set an admirable standard 
in matters of tonal freshnesss, balance 
and judicious handling of rhythms and 
tempi, to which it clung throughout 
the concert. 

In particular, the largo, a movement 
of sublime beauty, was played with 
the smoothness, softness and lustre of 
a ribbon of glistening silk. 

For the meatier substance and 
richer harmonies of Brahms’ B flat 
major quartet, which came next on 
the program, the quartet had a ready 
variety of color and taut intensity of 
tone. Perhaps the most sensitive 
playing in this work was done in the 
third movement. The exquisite timing, 
the skilfully executed interweavings 
of Brahms’ resourceful fancy and the 
well-planned evenness of instrumental 
distribution gave a vital glow to the 
music. 

The Debussy G minor quartet, with 
its wide range of color and subtlety 
and its rhythmic force, is always 
welcome, especially when treated to 
so sympathetic and searching a read- 
ing as that accorded it by the string 
quartet last night. 

The second movement, a hotbed of 
sportive pizzicati, was performed with 
a pungency of plucking and accent 
that communicated the music infec- 
tiously.”’ L. @. 


MUSICAL COURIER 





QUARTET 


FouNpbeD IN 1924 By THE HON. VINCENT Massey AND Mars. Massey 


New York Times 





HART HOUSE QUARTET 
APPLAUDED 


“The Hart House String Quartet of 
Toronto appeared in its only recital 
here this season at Town Hall last 
night, playing three uartets by 
Haydn, Brahms and Debussy. The 
group was founded seven years ago 
by Vincent Masse former Canadian 
Minister to Washington, and Mrs. 
Massey, and has played recitals in 
England, Europe and in the leading 
cities of this country from coast to 
coast. The players were Geza de 
Kresz, first violin; Harry Adaskin, 
second violin; Milton Blackstone, 
viola, and Boris Hambourg, violon- 
cello. Their performance was well- 
rounded with skill and drew applause 
from a large audience. 


The program was opened with the 
quartet in D major, by Haydn, which 
was played in conventionai style. The 
quartet in B flat major, by Brahms, 
was given a sympathetic reading, 
with particularly tender viola pas- 
sages in the third movement and ex- 
cellent ‘cello work in the final move- 
ment. 


The Debussy quartet, in G minor, 
was by far the most appreciated 
event of the evening and drew a long 
round of applause. Here is truly 
music of the mind, with all the subtle 
variations of a delicate and exquisite 
imagination that turns upon itself in 
thoughtful contemplation. The four 
movements were played by the quar- 
tet with feeling and understanding 
that brought into full realization the 
charming expression of a composer 
who wrought his inmost thought into 
a beautiful blend of sounds.” ; 

G. B. G. 














New York Post 





HART HOUSE QUARTET 
PLEASES 


“Compositions by Haydn, Brahms 
and Debussy provided the program 
for the Hart House String Quartet at 
the Town Hall last night. There was 
most sympathetic reading of music 
throughout with excellent unity of en- 
semble that brought forth applause of 
appreciation from the large audience. 


The Haydn piece in D major, opus 
76, No. 5, opened the program. Its 
familiar largo, the second movement, 
was rich in its tonal coloring. Then 
followed the work of Brahms in B flat 
major, opus 67, that was especially well 
played. Debussy’s G major, opus 10, 
closed the program. Throughout it was 
performed with scholarly intelligence. 


Founded by the Hon. Vincent Mas- 
sey and Mrs. Massey, former Canadian 
Minister to this country, the Toronto 
musicians upheld their reputations. The 
quartet includes: Geza de Kresz, first 
violin; Harry Adaskin, second violin; 
Milton Blackstone, viola, and Boris 
Hambourg, ‘cello.” J. P. A. 








Photo, Allan Sangster 
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HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET 
PLAYS AT TOWN HALL 


“The Hart House String Quartet 
gave its only New York recital last 
evening in the Town Hall. This 
chamber organization, named for and 
in afhliation with the Hart House 
Theater of Toronto University, has 
again as members Geza de Kresz, 
formerly leader of a quartet in Buda- 
pest, and Harry Adaskin, 
Milton Blackstone, viola, and Boris 
Hambourg, cello... . 

Last night, through the courtesy of 
Emil Herrmann, the quartet played on 
four famous Stradivarius instruments, 
the total value of which is $250,000. 
One, a violin, belonged to Carl Halir 
of the Joachim quartet, and another, 
the viola, was owned by Paganini. The 


violins; 


performance of the Toronto quartet 
founded on 
musicianship and admirable collabora- 


last evening was fine 
tion in ensemble 

. . . The understanding of the four 
artists of the spirit of the music they 
played was generally well-balanced in 
dynamic power, spirit and style. The 
audience was large.” 
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COURIER 


FUTURE SOUND TRACKS~—FILM or Disc RECORDS? 


An Attempt to Answer One Poser Confronting the Phonophile — Bruno Walter’s Mozart and 
Wagner Discs—More Tauber Discs 


William Ludtke, Chicago, inquires of this 
department the feasibility of manufacturing 
a longer-playing record in which the sound 
track is contained in wax (as on a disc) 
when another method allowing for more 
than a quarter-hour’s uninterrupted play- 
ing time (as on a film) has been perfected 
and is speedily becoming a property of every 
motion picture theatre. I wish it were pos 
sible to publish both Mr. Ludtke’s letter 
(wherein he quotes an unreliable press notice 
of a new apparatus to be placed upon the 
market and described in the Chicago Tribune 
back) and every bit of in- 
formation I have obtained regarding this 
subject. But, it must be remembered, this 
department is primarily concerned with the 
results of phonography as they reach us in 
published form rather than with laboratory 
research and purely technical findings appli- 
to another field. 

Nevertheless, the record collector wants to 
know and should know if the newer method 
of engraving frequency fluctuations on a piece 
of celluloid will in the near future super- 
cede entirely or even to an appreciable de 
gree the present sound ¢rack as embedded in 
a wax record answer is ein 
phatically no. 

In the first place, the laboratories report 
that the cost of an apparatus reproducing 
sound by means of a film and a photo-electric 
cell is for the present far too exorbitant for 
practical use in the home. Secondly, al- 
though the quality of recording (from a 
purely theoretical standpoint) should show a 
finer frequency response in the film method, 
the process of reproduction is more sus 
ceptible to irregularities of speed (resultant 
pitch waver and distorted tone partials) and 
intolerancies in exposure, developing and 
printing. The equipment necessary to de 
velop and print sound track is far more com 
plicated and hence more expensive than its 
counterpart in the disc recording studios 
Thirdly, while there is a decided advantage 
in the film method to the motion picture pro 
ducer there are considerable disadvantages to 
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By RICHARD GILBERT 


the recorder whose business it is to engrave 
musical sound. One pronounced advantage 
of the wax method is that of being able to 
play back the record immediately after it is 
made thereby allowing the musician to note 
his errors and omissions. 

Lastly, the wax reproducing equipment 
(the present electrical phonograph) is much 
simpler to operate than the film equipment. 
The only attention necessary, is to periodi- 
cally replace the needle and adjust the vol- 
ume control. In case of extreme trouble, 
new pick-up mechanism may easily be in- 
stalled. The film reproducer requires the 
first consideration of the mechanical guides 
which keep the film in alignment with the 
sound gate; the clearance is so small that if 
these guides are not in precise position re- 
production suffers. It has been explained 
to me that the light must be adjusted as to 
position and current and the optical system 
must be kept in focus for satisfactory results. 
Also there is a two stage amplifier which 
is fed by the photo-electric cell and which 
is necessarily of a low level, hence subject 
to induced noises as well as vibrational dis 
turbances. Because of other reasons much 
too technical for elucidation here, there is 
a higher level of extraneous noise in the film 
reproducing system than from a disc. 

The comparative costs (to motion picture 
producers) give an advantage to the film. 
This feature is sharply reversed when it 
comes to drawing room installation and up- 
keep. In addition to the reasons given there 
may be added that of shrinkage imperm- 
anency. Sound prints are not as durable 
as the ordinary black disc. Motion picture 
exhibitors have no great reason to complain 
of the wear and tear on a film but the music 
lover does not want to replace his library 
frequently. 

I trust that the information supplied above 
will help reassure those phonophiles who 
have been somewhat nervous regarding the 
future of their hobby. The present longer 
playing record, although needing a few im- 
provements, points the practical direction; 
in the meantime rest assured that the old 
ten- and twelve-inch variety will continue 
to blossom and bloom. 

* * * 
Columbia 

Concurrently with Bruno Walter’s ap- 
pearances with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra there appears on Co- 
lumbia lists his recordings of two serenades : 
Wagner's Siegfried Idyll and Mozart's Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik (two 12-inch discs each, 
respectively Nos. 68011D, 68012D and 


68017D). In each instance the or- 
anonymous organization as- 
sembled from members of London's sym- 
phonic bodies. The qualities of musician- 
ship already perceived at Walter’s Carnegie 
Hall concerts are evident here; his reputa- 
tion as a Mozart conductor will be enhanced 
by this Serenade of Night reading and the 
warmth and delicacy infused into Wagner’s 
serenade to Cosima make for a large degree 
of mellifluency. 


68016D, 
chestra is an 


x * 
Victor 

A Porto Rican correspondent wishes to 
know of an electrical recording of Sarasate’s 
Gypsy Airs. The Gramophone Shop's En- 
cyclopedia lists a record by Alfred Rode 
(Austrian H. M. V. No. AN101); Bruns- 
wick’s Zigeunerweisen is played by Mishel 
Piastro, the concertmaster of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra (No. 
10267) ; French Columbia lists another inter- 
pretation by Zino’ Francescatti (No. 
LFX43); Lucien Schwartz plays an air for 
La Voix de son Maitre (No. L630). The 
discs are not at hand and the catalogue list- 
ings are rather vague regarding numbers of 
the opus hence I have no way of determining 
which pieces from Sarasate’s opus 20 are 
contained in the above. Heifetz made num- 
bers 1 and 2 for Victor some years ago; the 
recording was acoustical. 

x * 

Recent Richard Tauber discs to be pub- 
lished here continue the policy of the Colum- 
bia company of issuing only standard and 
more or less familiar selections. This month 
finds Noch sind die Tage der Rosen (W. 

3aumgartner) and Behiit dich Gott, es war’ 
su schon gewesen from Der Trompeter von 
Sakkingen (Nessler) on record No. G- 
9048M. The accompanying orchestra is 
conducted by Ernst Hauke. The Marconi 
store sent around three refreshing imported 
Tauber discs which caught me in a recep- 
tive mood: Pardon, Madame and Good 
Night (in German), both from the current 
operetta hit at the Palace Theatre, London; 
Viktoria and Her Hussar, music by Paul 
Abraham (German Odeon disc No. 0-4982 
also four songs from Abraham’s latest oper- 
etta, Die Blume von Hawaii: Ein Paradies 
am Meeresstrand and Blume von Hawaii 
(No. 0-4993) and Will dir die Welt zu 
Fiissen legen and Kann nicht kussen ohne 
Liebe! (No. 0-4994). These records have ex- 
cellently orchestrated accompaniments. The 
music is exceptionally tuneful, of the sort 
Tauber sings so effectively and, regardless 
of its levity, should wear well if for no 
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fact that we will not 
America. 


Enesco Soloist With 
Portland Orchestra 
Other Program and Local Notes 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Georges Enesco, violin- 
ist, recently played Beethoven’s D major con- 
certo with the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra, Willem van Hoogstraten conducting. 
In short, Mr. Enesco made a breath-taking 
impression. The program also contained 
Brahms’ third symphony, and Weber’s over- 
ture to Oberon. Dr. van Hoogstraten and 
his musicians were enthusiastically applaud- 
ed by a large Auditorium audience. This 
was the orchestra’s sixth evening concert. 

Sponsored by the Portland Chamber 
Music Society and assisted by an orchestra 
of twenty-three symphony players under 
Willem van Hoogstraten, Susie Fennell 
Pipes (violin), Hubert Sorenson (violin), 
Abraham Weiss (viola) and Michael Penha 
(cello) gave a concert fit for a king. Mrs. 
Pipes and Mr. Sorenson, who opened the 
program of three numbers, were featured 
in Bach’s concerto for two violins. Next 
came Mr. Penha, who played Boccherini’s 
cello concerto. Mr. Sorenson and Mr. Weiss 
offered the final selection, Mozart’s concerto 
for violin and viola. The orchestra fur- 
nished all the accompaniments, using the 
original scores. Woodcraft Hall was well 
filled with a happy crowd, as it always is 
when these ae appear before the public. 
They are members of the Neah-Kah-Nie 
String Quartet, of Portland. 

At a meeting of the Lions Club, Evelene 
Calbreath spoke on The Lives of Light 
Opera Composers, and May Ross Walker 
on The Activities of the Portland Opera 
Association. Helen Levoff Westerman, con- 
tralto, sang. 

Clarence L. Faris, director of music at the 
First Presbyterian Church, has been elected 
president of the Music and Arts Club. 

7, &. 0. 


other reason than the 
hear too much of it in 


A. M. T. L. Elects Officers 

The Associated Music Teachers’ League, 
of which Ernest A. Ash is president, held 
its monthly meeting on January 13, at 
Steinway Hall, New York. Installation of 
officers took place, and Sigmund Spaeth en- 
tertained with two of his sketches. Clara 
Edwards, composer, gave two groups of her 
songs sung by Ralph Girard, and accom- 
panied by Miss Edwards. Other speakers 
were: Charlotte Lund, Editor of The Young 
Music Lover; Myrtle H. Bowman, Fdu- 
cation Department, Carl Fischer, Inc.; 
Blanche Skeath, Department of Education, 
G. Schirmer, Inc.; Etta Hamilton Morris, 
president, New York Federation of Music 
Clubs; Jennie Buchwald, president, Piano 
Teachers’ Congress. Telegrams were re- 
ceived from: Walter Damrosch, Harold 
3auer, Rubin Goldmark, Cornelius Van 
Vliet, Gustave L. Becker, Dr. George H. 
Gartlan, Dr. Frank Damrosch, LeRoy Cog- 
hill, A. Walter Kramer, Pierre V. R. Key, 
Paul Kempf. 


Block School Faculty Joins 


Chicago Musical College 

The Biock School of Music faculty will 
join hands with the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege starting February first. Samuel Block, 
who was president of the Block School 
which has been in existence for seven years 
has closed the school that bears his name 
and which held in its personnel some of the 
best known teachers in Chicago. 

It is understood that the taking over of 
the teachers of the Block School by the 
Chicago Musical College came through an 
arrangement between Carl D. Kinsey, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Musical College, and 
Samuel Block, president of the Block School 
of Music. 


Kane Studios Formed 

The Kane Studios will be located here- 
after on West 73rd Street, New York. These 
studios are under the direction of Nat. D. 
Kane, a specialist in the adult musical edu- 
cation movement. 

The studio course will include dramatics 
and playwriting, under the supervision of 
Samuel Fayder; vocal instruction under the 
direction of Byron Scott Dickson; theory, 
composition and improvisation under the 
guidance and direction of Mr. Kane. 


Soloists’ Musicale 


Dr. Alfred Robyn was chairman of the 
program for the Soloists’ Musicale, Woman’s 
University Club, New York, of which Mrs. 
Wm. V. Cutajar is president. He arranged 
a program January 19 in which the fol- 
lowing took part: Sally Fiske, soprano; Mr. 
Biermann, violin; Mr. Elkins, viola; Mr. 
Rothier, cello. President Cutajar intro- 
duced the following guests: Rita Neve, pian- 
ist; Jeannette Comoroda, soprano; Alice 
Crane, composer; Mme. Poliféme, president 
of Cercle seed Bag 
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JANUARY 18 


What this concert lacked 
in quantity (the program 
consumed less than two 
hours) it supplied profuse- 
ly with quality. Benno Moiseiwitsch, pian- 
ist, and Nathan Milstein, violinist, played 
the Beethoven sonata in G major, op. 30, 
No. 3 and the César Franck sonata; the 
English Singers tendered two groups of 
vocalizations already familiar to New York; 
madrigals, a ballet and a canzonet by Weel- 
kes, Pilkington, Wilbye and Morley, and 
several folk songs in harmonizations by Ger- 
rard Williams, R. Vaughan Williams and 
our own Howard Brockway. 

The art of Messrs. Moiseiwitsch and Mil- 
stein succeeded in highly euphonious co- 
ordination. Considering the few rehearsals 
which must have been held it was a fine 
feat to have achieved such unity of per- 
formance and imaginative interpretation. 

The English Singers with their customary 
grace, musicianship and tonal discernment, 
made a deep impression on the audience 
which filled practically every seat in town 
Hall. : 

As is the custom at the concerts given by 
this society there were no encores. For once 
this practice was to be regretted. 


JANUARY 19 


. Playing at Carnegie 
Paul Kochanski cea ae Tanai 


evening for a crowded enthusiastic house, 
Paul Kochanski, the violinist, offered a pro- 
gram which included the Bach concerto in 
A minor; the Szymanowski concerto (which 
he introduced to New York at a Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concert four years ago) ; 
and two groups of shorter compositions, 
many of them arranged for violin by 
Kochanski and Kreisler, from the pens of 
Stravinsky, Scriabin and Paganini. 

Mr. Kochanski performed his program 
with erudition, technical virtuosity and tonal 
brilliance. He gave in particular a spon- 
taneous and vigorous interpretation of the 
Szymanowski opus. This work is an ex- 
traordinary admixture of Wagner, Puccini, 
Debussy and some of the queer antics of the 
modernists. It is loose in construction and 
not a composition to arouse frenetic en- 
thusiasm. It is violinistic, however, and Mr. 
Kochanski performed it with facility and of 
course with the devotion of a true artist. 

Pierre Luboshutz was the efficient accom- 


panist of the evening. 
Chamber music 


Musical Art Quartet is having a ban- 


ner season with visiting and native ensem- 
bles providing a wealth of meaty, substan- 
tial programs. And best of all the attend- 
ance at these recitals is usually of large 
size. 

The second appearance of the Musical Art 
Quartet this season attracted a throng to 
Town Hall. As at their recent recital, one 
of the series of four, the ensemble traversed 
familiar fields in the robust, full blooded 
style that is their own. Haydn’s G major 
quartet, op. 76, No. 1, was velvety and tra- 
ditional, with the artists eschewing the bow- 
ing and racing affectations of modernism ob- 
served in some other organizations recently. 
Haydn does not require any trick moderniz- 
ing, as the Musical Art Quartet demon- 
strates. Their Haydn is pure and simple. 

The F minor, op. 95, Beethoven work was 
approached in the same reverential spirit; 
clean and vigorous if not overwhelmingly 
profound. Borodin’s glorious second quar- 
tet, in D major, provided full play for the 
technical security and interpretative skill of 
the musicians, Sascha Jacobsen, first violin; 
Paul Bernard, second violin; Louis Kauf- 
man, viola; Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, cello. 
The audience was delighted and expressed 
itself in lusty fashion. 


Beethoven 
Association 


: A patrician among 
George Reimherr ie George Reim- 
herr was obliged to present this program 
(his second since an October recital) in 
response to the demand of his admirers. As 
before, the artist offered an unhackneyed list 
of songs, stylistically delivered, to the evi- 
dent relish of a rapturous audience. This 
time the recital was in Engineering Hall. 

Instead of the conventional opening, Reim- 
herr launched into the English language 
numbers at the outset, with MacDowell’s 
Through the Meadow; Ronald’s Pluck This 
Little Flower ; O’Hara’s Little Bare Feet and 
Protheroe’s The Pilot. When Reimherr 
chooses to sing in English he sings authen- 
tic English, making every syllable and word 
tell its plain story. The artist’s Lieder num- 
bers were likewise distinguished for finished 
delivery, tonal beauty and dramatic fervor, 
or whatever mood essential. : 

Five other songs were in English, by Kath- 
leen Clarke, Cox, Branscombe, Elgar and 
Fay Foster. Wagenaar’s Das Bachlein 
Lacht, a “first time” by Richard Wilens, a 
poetic and musicianly song ; Haile’s Fruhl- 


ings Nahen, Marx’ Venetianisches Wiegen- 
lied and Ach! die Quellen, revealed the ex- 
pressive style of the recitalist. 

Evelyn Smith-Austein, pianist, accom- 
panied the numbers from memory and played 
with taste and restraint. 


Paula Fire, 
Alexis Kudisch, 


American String 
Quartet 


A Tuesday evening 
musicale at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza presented 
Paula Fire, soprano, 
and the Alexis Ku- 
dish American 
String Quartet. The 
former was accom- 
panied at the piano by Edna Sheppard. 

Miss Fire, a native of Oklahoma, has been 
frequently heard in and about New York. 
She chose for her program this evening. 
songs by Strauss, Schubert, Liszt, Bachelet, 
an aria from Mozart’s Il Re Pastore (with 
violin obligato by Alexis Kudisch), two ex- 
amples from de Falla’s Seven Spanish songs 
and two gypsy songs of Dvorak. 

The soprano’s voice is of pleasing timbre 
and considerable range and her diction in 
several languages is excellent. Attractive in 
appearance and bearing Miss Fire impressed 
her capacity audience with tasteful delinea- 
tions and trustworthy musicianship. 

The string quartet presented the F major, 
op. 74, No. 2, work of Haydn and the fifth 
quartet of Pogoljeff, in sympathetic interpre- 
tations. 

Conducted by 
Leon. Barzin 
this training or- 
chestra gave its 
fourth concert of the season. After a spirited 
performance of Mendelssohn’s overture, Fin- 
gal’s Cave, the organization further distin- 
guished itself by presenting Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano, in the Schumann song, Die 
Allmacht, and the aria, Adieu Foréts, from 
Tschaikowsky’s Jeanne d’Arc. Miss Gian- 
nini imparted to her offerings the superior 
qualities usually associated with her matured 
and finished art: flawless pitch, sustained 
high notes, clear enunciation, excellent phras- 
ing and generally clear delineation. 

The section following intermission was 
devoted to Allan Lincoln Langley’s sym- 
phony No. 2 in D minor, composed from 
June, 1926, to April, 1927, and played for the 
first time anywhere at this concert. 

The lengthy work is conspicuous for its 
lack in originality. Schubert, Schumann, 
Wagner, Franck and Brahms, and the latter 
day romanticists, seem to be strongly within 
Mr. Langley’s ken. Also, he has set no 
difficult problems for himself in either con- 
struction or orchestration. Aside from be- 
ing flaccid and opaque the structure avoids 
economy and repeats itself in sections more 
usually devoted to the development and elab- 
oration of a poignant germ idea. The or- 
chestration is conventional, occasionally 
garish. There can be no question about the 
facility of this erstwhile member of the Bos- 
ton and New York Philharmonic Orchestras 
yet this listener could not discern twenty 
bars of striking music in the fifty minutes 
it took to play the symphony. The emotional 
implications as suggested in the program 
notes were not expressed tonally with suffi- 
cient imagination to make them impressively 
gripping. At any rate, Mr. Barzin and his 
cohorts did unusually well by the over-long 
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Hugh Ross, master 
of choral conduct- 
ing, delver into the forgotten masterpieces of 
700 years ago and a program builder of 
unique enterprise, led the Schola Cantorum 
—together with the vocal reinforcements 
listed below—through a concert notable not 
only for its presentation of archaic music 
and the introduction of a Brahms work new 
to New York, but also for achieving equal 
interest with a quality of performance high 
in musical expertness and charged with cre- 
ative distinction. 

Rudolf Ficker, of Vienna, according to one 
authority, has collected and edited several 
thousand compositions written in the Twelfth 
Century; a period of musical history which, 
until recently, was comparatively unknown. 
Mr. Ross presented this evening for the first 
time in America one of those archaic compo- 
sitions: Organum Quadruplum (Principes 
Sederund) by Perotinus, for seven-part 
chorus, baritone solo, orchestra of brass, 
oboes, bassoon, violas and organ. 

Perotinus, according to Mr. Ross’s in- 
forming program notes, is the pet-name for 
Pierre or Petrus, who was, at the time of the 
first performance of this Quadruplum (1198), 
chief cantor of Notre Dame of Paris. (The 
great cathedral at that time was still uncom- 
pleted.) This ecclesiastical musician was the 
master of a famous school of composers who 
practiced a most highly-organized art of or- 
ganum (or diaphony) which, to quote Mr. 
Ross directly, “is in reality an embryonic 
form of contrapuntal writing, by superposing 

(Continued on page 
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CRAMER IS A SERIOUS MUSI- 


G 
STAMP OF HIGH 
INTELLIGENCE AND LOFTY IDEALS. 
His conception of D’Albert’s version of the 
Bach prelude and fugue had both breadth and 
clarity of utterance. . . . The player was at 
his best in Beethoven’s sonata, which makes 
great demands on the resources of the pianist, 
both musically and technically. . . . THERE 
WAS MUCH PLAYING OF A HIGH 
ORDER DISCLOSED ... . he invested the 
contrapuntal weavings of the final allegro 
with transparency and HIS FIDELITY TO 
THE LETTER AND SPIRIT OF THE 
MUSIC WAS UNWAVERING. 
—WN. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 9, 1932. 








Bomar Cramer, who was heard at Town 
Hall yesterday afternoon in a program of piano 
pieces, ESTABLISHED HIMSELF 
MUSICIAN OF TALENT A 

ENT. HIS STYLE IL 
HIS TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT BROAD, 
AND HIS FEELIN FOR DRAMATIC 
EXPRESSION EFFECTIVE AND COM- 
MENDABLE. 

He achieved a veritable tour de force in 
D’Albert’s transcription of the D major Pre- 
lude and Fugue by Bach. The work demands 
much of its interpreter—a mature grasp of 
technical problems, agile and accurate finger- 
ing, physical power and endurance in present- 
ing breathless, intricate passages with fingers 
and muscles of steel. Mr. Cramer read the 
work capably, which means that he encom 
passed its exactions. 

His ability to express music of different 
method and mood was disclosed in his read- 
ing of four expressive pieces of Brahms, two 
intermezzos and two capriccios. His tone was 
colored with taste and emphasis artfully ap 
plied. In his use of the pedal he showed con 
tinence and good judgment. 

—N. Y. American, Jan. 9, 1932. 


Bomar Cramer, New York pianist, gave a 
recital yesterday afternoon in the Town Hall. 
Mr. Cramer made his debut here on October 
13, 1926, and at that time was recognized as 
a player of unusual talent. His performance 
yesterday again GAVE EVIDENCE OF UN- 
USUAL PIANISTIC GIFTS, WITH THE 
FURTHER DISCLOSURE OF ADVANCE- 
MENT IN HIS ART AS AN INTERPRE- 
TER .. . The sonata, Opus 101, of Beethoven 
is very rarely heard here, The work is signi- 
ficant for showing the master’s clarity of de- 
sign in sonata form and it provides a full 
measure of difficulties for the performer. Mr. 
Cramer revealed with technical ease the score 
of the sonata and . . . gave cause for admira- 
tion in his understanding of themes and their 
development 

CH 
WAY F KE 
EXCELLENT KEYBOARD TECHNIC. 
—N. Y. Sun, Jan. 9, 1932. 


A dependable technic and good musician- 
ship marked his performance. 
—N. Y. Journal, Jan. 9, 1932. 
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Bomar Cramer . . . played a recital in Town 
Hall yesterday, in which he demonstrated his 
skill in compositions ranging from Bach and 
Beethoven to the modernists, Scriabine and 
Ravel ‘ 

Mr. Cramer, who made his debut here in 
1926...IS A SKILLFUL TECHNICIAN, 
SHOWING COMPLETE CONTROL 
through the maze of polyphony that often 
makes modern music more a matter of me 
chanics than feeling . . . Although the pianist 
is_ still quite young, HIS APPEARANCE 
AND PERFORMANCE HAD THE POISE 
OF A SEASONED MUSICIAN . . The 
modern half of the “The 
Maja and the Nightingale,” by Granados, a 
gentle narrative played with an extremely 
light touch. 

aT. 


program included 


Times, Jan. 9, 1932. 
The young American pianist, Bomar Cramer, 
who appeared several years ago as a very 
promising young artist, has in the meantime 
developed into a MATURE AND SERIOUS 
MUSICIAN . In these things, the pianist 
exhibited throughout, a beautiful singing tone, 
which especially was used to advantage in the 
lyric episodes. Further, very carefully modu 
lated dynamics and intelligent shading, made 
FOR ELEGANT AND PLASTIC PLAY- 
ING, WHICH POSSESSED AT THE 
SAME TIME, AN INTERESTING CRE. 
ATIVE AND PERSONAL NOTE. The 
noteworthy technic approached virtuosity . . . 
The artist’s interpretations of Brahms and 
Beethoven, showed the intelligent thoughtful 
self-assured musician . . . we must acknow! 
edge Mr. Cramer as A PO 
THINKER AT THE PIANO 
HIS INTERPRETATIONS, and that he re 
ceived warm appreciation and applause from 
his audience. 
—N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, Jan. 9, 1932. 
An ambitious program was offered by Bomar 
Cramer at the Town Hall yesterday after 
noon... Mr. Cramer was best in the Brahms 
group which included two intermezzi_ and 
two capricci in the opening movement of the 
Beethoven sonata, and in some of the shorter 
pieces. He showed an admirable lightness and 
fleetness of finger in the Brahms capriccio 
76, No. 8, and a delicate handling of 
and rhythm in the intermezzo, Opus 
No. 2 The Allegretto of the Bee 
thoven sonata played with excelient re 
straint and finish of phrase... . . An interesting 
number performed with delicacy and warmth 
of tone, was Severac’s “Muledrivers’ Com 
plaint before Christ of Livia,” and no less 
engaging was the pianist’s account of Rach 
maninoft’s “Etude Tableau.” 
—N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 9, 1932 
Bomar Cramer, a pianist of exceptional tal 
ent and ability, gave a matinee recital at 
Town Hall . . . His best work yesterday was 
done in a group of Brahms pieces and in 
Becthoven’s sonata, Opus 101 These—espe 
cially the E flat minor intermezzo and the 
finale of the sonata, DISCLOSED A COM- 
PREHENSIVE TECHNIC, SENSIBILITY 
AND INTELLIGENCE AS AN INTER- 
PRETER 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Jan. 9, 1932 
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semi-independent parts mostly in fifths and 
fourths on a central melodic base. Many of 
the combinations used would have been ruled 
out of court by musicians until thirty years 
ago, as illegal or uncouth.” 

Perotinus established this diaphony in four 
parts on the Response of the Gradual for St. 
Stephen’s Day (one of the Gregorian tones). 
The first word “Sederunt” supplies the seven 
tones upon which is constructed a mighty 
sinfonia of 148 measures—the cantor com- 
pleting the phrase of the tone as far as the 
words et inigui persesuti sunt me—the whole 
giving a picture of the mighty hosts of the 
wicked gathering against the Lord’s An- 
nointed. After which begins a second part 
or prayer at the word “Adjuva” whose single 
tone alone supports 130 measures of develop- 
ment and the other words follow more 
quickly until at the climax the tones of the 
chant are used rhythmic foundation in 
the cry Salvum me fac and the piece 
with the distant solo of the cantor. 

The work is a mighty edifice of sound ris 
ing from fluent, soft measures of eloquent 
emotion to towering peaks of thundering 
acclaim—all of which thrilled and impressed 
the audience. The music is forceful, pungent 
and lacks entirely that monotonous aridity 
often associated with works from such a re 
mote era The Schola Cantorum, assisted 
by the Choir of the Pius X School of Litur 
gical Music, members of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and Carl Weinrich, organ, rose 
nobly to the occasion. The interpretation 
was impressive; emotional factors were 
faithfully engendered ; the technical attributes 
of presentation could hardly have been im 
proved upon. The baritone solo of the 
cantor was declaimed by Joseph Posner. 

Perhaps of lesser interest but in no slighter 
degree inferior in musical expressiveness was 
the Motet by Gabrieli (1557-1612) for so 
prano, contralto and tenor solos, doubl 
chorus, brass quintet, violas, cembalo and or 
gan. The soloists were Viola Scherer, Rose 
Bampton and Albert Barber 

Bach’s church cantata No. 11, 
in Seinen Reichen, for contralto, 

solos, chorus and orchestra—employ 
ing the Miss Bampton, Dan 
Gridley and Robert Steele—was appropri 
ately 1 played. Mr. Gridley’s worl 


aS a 
closes 


Lobet Gott 
tenor and 
bass 


services of 


sung arn 


was unimpeachable. Miss Bampton experi- 
enced difficulty in the aria Ach, bleibe doch 
mein liebstes Leben! Nervousness of a sort 
prevented her from rendering the mood with 
evocative delineation. 

Brahms’ cantata Rinaldo, op. 50, for tenor 
solo, men’s chorus and orchestra, was given 
its first New York presentation. The object 
of the performance of Brahms’ musical set- 
ting of Goethe’s poem was to commemorate 
the centenary of the great poet’s death in 
1832. Sixty-some years have elapsed since 
Brahms put the story of Rinaldo’s longing 
for Armida—her enchanted isle and his sail- 
or’s persuasion to sail away from it—to 
music. This piece is supposed to represent 
fairly faithfully the style which Brahms 
would have adopted had he chosen to write 
an opera. Aside from a vigorous opening 
chorus, the voluptuous tenor solo in the slow 
movement, the sea music and the final 
chorus, there is not to be found the usual 
magnitude encountered in other of Brahms’ 
creations. 

Dan Gridley sang the solo part with his 
customary precision and authority; the 
Yonkers Male Glee Club augmented the 
men’s voices of the Schola Cantorum, giving 
first-rate performance to the not unusually 
difficult choruses. 

The choral dances from the Persian play, 
Hassan, by Frederick Delius, closed this en- 
terprising and richly imbued concert. Mr. 
Steele was the soloist. 


Diaz 


Rafaelo Diaz closed his 
season of “Wednesday 
Afternoons” with a fine stroke of showman- 
ship by bringing Escudero, the marvelous 
dancer, to the Waldorf-Astoria Musicale, 
fresh from his recent triumph at his first 
American appearance. Escudero was assisted 
by Carmita and Carmela, two dashing seno- 
ritas from Castille, who made the usually 
dull interludes gay and colorful. 

Escudero’s art was described amply in the 
Musical Courier after his New York debut. 
Again he revealed his multifarious steps, ges- 
tures, attractive costumes, and irresistible 
mastery of rhythms unified with musical in- 
tent. 

The 


ruca, 


Musicale 


liked his Far 
DeFalla’s 


audience particularly 
which had to be repeated. 


























BERLIN 


An EXTRAORDINARY REVELATION 
was given us in the playing of Henri 
Deering We heard Prokofieff, Debussy 
and Ravel played with the most exquisite 
of tone coloring and with a profound rev- 
erence for detail——Herbert Connor, Ber- 
liner Boersenzeitung, Dec. 8, 1931. 


finished pianist. These 
gave him an 


Deering is a 
works (Debussy, Ravel, etc.) 
opportunity to display his complete per- 
sonality and technical prowess. He played 
them with the extravagance of tempo and 
the fire and temperament of his own mu- 
sical force, qualities which one must have 
to play them successfully.—Dr. Freidrich 
Walter, Steglitzer Anzeiger, Dec. 9, 1931. 


Henri Deering is a pianist of extraordin- 
ary power. Pianistic brilliancy and rhyth- 
mic wizardry in Prokofieff, Ravel and De- 
bussy played in their own special form, 
could. hardly have been heard in a more 
MAGICAL TONEFUL and VARIED man- 
ner of INTERPRETATION than by him 
—Berliner Morgenpost, Dec. 19, 1931. 


A pianist of notable technical quality, 
with an inspired and deeply spiritual vir- 
tuosity which he revealed to us in classic 
and modern compositions.—8 Uhr Abend- 
blatt, Dec. 15, 1931. 

He played the Chopin Sonata with as- 
sured elan, intense in its expression and 
with a profuse nobility of line.—Deutsche 
Allegemeine Zeitung, Dec. 11, 1931. 


Steinway Piano 














SCORES IMMENSE SUCCESSES IN BERLIN AND THE HAGUE 


THE HAGUE 


Henri Deering is an excellent interpre- 
ter of the French impressionists. An ex- 
ceptionally delicate touch, a flawless tech- 
nique, a fine expression and an exact man- 
ipulation of the pedals was displayed in 
all his renditions. — De ieuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant, Nov. 22, 1931. 

Bach’s Suite in G minor was given in a 
brilliant style, with rare penetration and 
perfect technic. Brahms rhapsodie was 
rendered in a highly pleasing and rhythmic 
style. The who program was played in 
a technically perfect manner and showed 
that the artist possesses excellent musical 
qualities.—De Avondpost, Nov. 22, 1931. 

PERFECT in his ART; sound in the 
virtuoso technique; in all a clear and cer- 
tain stylist, one who thinks more of the 
music than of himself. His Bach was one 
of the best, and the Brahms and the Chopin 
Sonata were the interpretations of a tal- 
ented musician, a pianist who has a thor- 
ough musical education with a warm and 
controlled temperament and beautiful de- 
velopment, evenness and power over all 
his mechanical and technical skill. A 
~y SUCCESS.—Het Vaderland, Nov. 
22, 1 

From the very beginning of Bach’s Suite 
one could feel the masterful technique 
which Deering possesses. The interpreta- 
tion was also full of appreciation and of 
a wonderful style-—Algemeen Handelsblad, 
Nov. 25, 1931. 
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Amour Sorcier is played and danced here, 
there and everywhere, but it was a novel ex- 
perience to see a short scene danced—and 
enacted—in all its gory detail by Escudero 
and Carmita, with that primitive abandon 
which marks the story as well as the darkly 
colored music. 

Clarita Sanchez, Mexican soprano, pleased 
the fashionable audience with a short group 
of Spanish and Mexican folk-songs. Estrel- 
lita had to be repeated, and there were also 
other encores. 

The artists were accompanied by Lius 
Mayoral, guitarrist, A. Curidas and Lois 
Townley. 

At the Ritz- 
Alexander Kurganoff Cision Hotel 
3allroom, a large gathering heard Alexan- 
der Kurganoff, tenor, in a program of songs 
beginning with the familiar Orfeo aria of 
Gluck, Durante’s Danza-Danza_ Fanciulla 
and Mozart’s Alleluja (finely delivered) and 
followed by three numbers by DeFalla, two 
by Obrados, three by Tschaikowsky, and 
others by Faure, Strauss, Hadley and Hage- 
man’s Do Not Go, My Love, the latter well 
received. Mr. Kurganoff never overstressed 
his climaxes, and kept his tones agreeable 
and continent. His voice is pleasing in qual- 
ity and of useful range; his readings had a 
sensitive regard for the intent of music and 


text. 
Gordon String Quartet The second 

appearance ol 
the chamber musician foursome captained by 
that experienced quartet player, Jacques Gor- 
don (the first violinist) provided a novelty 
in the form of a new Divertimento, composed 
by Ernest Schelling. 

This quartet composition, with piano ob- 
bligato, unfolded itself as a gracious, atmos- 
pheric work in the eclectic manner of the 
creator. The agreeable opus is spun out in 
five episodes, — movement representing a 
romantic unit: 1, Les Fontaines de Garengo ; 
2, Evocation ade, in memory of Gran- 
ados; 3, Raga tasmil (Chant Cashmir) ; 
Gazal (Persian) ; ome ag pour un enfant 
malade; 4, Irlandaise; 5, The Last Flight, 
Aviation Field X, October 1918. Mr. Schell- 
ing and the other players, Gordon, Ralph 
Silverman (second violin) Paul Robyn (vi- 
ola) Naoum Benditzky (cello) united in a 
poetic and moving performance of the work. 

The same virtuosity and melting beauty of 
tone was used to advantage in the Gordon 
performers’ interpretations of the Haydn G 
major, opus 77, No. 2, and the Beethoven F 


minor, opus 95. 
Juilliard School Two violinists and a 
pianist gave the reg- 
ular Wednesday afternoon program at the 
Juilliard Schooi, presenting interesting music 
in an interesting manner, and being cordially 
welcomed by a large audience. They were 
Alice Erickson and Helen Marshall, violin- 
ists, and Beula Duffey, pianist. Miss Duffey 
won a Juilliard Fellowship in 1927 and has 
held it continuously since that time; Miss 
Marshall is a graduate of the violin depart- 
ment of the Juilliard School, and now holds 
a fellowship in voice; and Miss Erickson 
holds a fellowship in violin. 

Miss Erickson and Miss Marshall played 
violin duets: a concerto in D minor by Bach 
(with a cadenza by Hellmesberger ), and 
Stoessel’s Suite Antique. Gregory Ashman 
furnished the accompaniments. 

Miss Duffey offered a selection of pieces 
by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Scriabin and Rachmaninoff. 

These young artists, who have already ap- 
peared frequently in public, possess the poise 
of seasoned performers, and give indubitable 
evidence not only of excellence of training 
but also of inherent gifts as well. They 
play with the vim and vigor of buoyant youth, 
tempered and restrained by properly imparted 
artistic ideals. They have excellent technical 
equipment and grasp of interpretation. The 
three young women fully earned and deserved 
the enthusiastic applause with which their 
efforts were rewarded. 
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Philharmonic Orchestra V5"'?_.32° 
r il owitsch’s 


assistance was a stellar attraction at the 
Thursday evening and Friday afternoon Car- 
negie Hall concerts of the Philharmonic, 
when the Detroit conductor played the solo 
part in Brahms’ B flat concerto, the orches- 
tra being under the direction of Bruno 
Walter. 

Gabrilowitsch is an interpreter par excel- 
lence of such intensely felt and grandiose 
music, and he gave his measures a broad 
feeling and profoundly musical reading, 
flavored with bootie piano touch and tone, 
technical mastery, and sustained nobility of 
line and power of climax. The applause for 
Gabrilowitsch was unending, and his num- 
ber being the final one of the program, the 
auditors feted the artist until the lights 
were dimmed in the hall. 

Bruno Walter made the orchestral accom- 
paniment an integral and beautiful part of 
the concerto, which was the conception and 
intent of the composer. 

Beethoven’s Egmont Overture opened the 
concert in appropriately bold and vigorous 
performance. Strauss’ Don Juan left some- 
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thing to be desired in the way of flexibility 
of outline and suavity of phrasing. Walter 
seemed intent on subjective presentation 
rather than poetical suggestion. 

The new music of the evening (first time 
in New York) was Prokofieff’s suite, The 
Prodigal Son, consisting of material drawn 
from the Russian Cong $ music to a bal- 
let (scenario by Boris Kochnow) dedicated 
to Diaghileff, and produced by him at Paris, 
with the Ballet Russe, in 1929. 

Five movements constitute the concert 
suite, spicy and brilliant, but not highly im- 
portant as abstract music. All the familiar 
harmonic shiftings and rhythmic quirks of 
Prokofieff are in evidence, but they do not 
provoke and stimulate as effectively as of 
old. The suite was led and played in virtu- 
oso fashion and won hearty applause. 

A young soprano at- 


Julia Vardo , you , 
tractive in voice and ap- 


pearance made her New York debut in Town 
Hall in the evening. This was Julia Vardo, 
who sang a program of songs and arias 
before a good sized audience. She deliv- 
ered Rendi’ 1 Sereno al Ciglio (Handel) ; 
Divinités du Styx (Gluck) ; air from L’En- 
fant Prodigue; songs by Rhéné-Baton, Pol- 
let, Sokolow, Cilea, Cimara, Respighi, Hors- 
man, Campbell-Tipton, and Henry Hadley’s 
Fulfillment (given for the first time). 

Miss Vardo has a voice agreeably timbred, 
characterized by clear and fluid tone and un- 
marred by mannerisms or affectations. Her 
happiest medium is in music of the purely 
lyric style although the severer measures of 
the Gluck number were projected with skill 
and effectiveness. The audience applauded 
the singer warmly. Benjamin G. King was 
the accompanist. 
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Before the Pol- 
ish pianist, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, began his Friday evening re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, Samuel Barlow made 
a feeling address in behalf of the Emergency 
Aid Committee drive. 

The concert then proceeded with the toc- 
cata in C major, Bach-Busoni; prelude and 
fugue, F minor (Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord), Bach; Thirty-two Variations, C 
minor, Beethoven; two Intermezzi, opus 118 
and 119, eight valses, opus 39, Variations on 
a theme of Paganini, Brahms. 

Serious, sober, and contemplative moods 
marked Horowitz’ playing in the opening 
two classics, but he found scope for freer 
emotional expression in the Beethoven minia- 
tures, some of which he made into vital 
tone pictures. All of them were presented 
with a wealth of nuance in tone, dynamics, 
and delivery. 

Brahms in the Intermezzi had tender and 
tasteful treatment at the hands of Horowitz. 
In the great Variations he was expected to 
rise to dramatic heights, to find the brood- 
ing poetry of the composer, and of course 
to exhibit tremendous fleetness of fingers 
and resiliency and endurance of wrists. 
Horowitz did not fail to realize the hopes 
of his admirers who applauded him resound- 
ingly and at the end of the program 
crowded to the stage and encouraged the 
performer to give an extra little recital for 
the insatiable coaxers. 

It should be mentioned that in the Paga- 
nini Variations, Horowitz began with the 
second book of those morceaux ; then played 
the first; and ended with the original finale 
of the whole work. Also, he omitted six 
or seven of the entire variations. 

Among the hearers at the concert were 
Egon Petri and Serge Rachmaninoff. 

The next in the series of Horowitz’ re- 
citals in New York will present composi- 
tions only by Liszt. 


Vladimir Horowitz 


All - Chopin 
; was the pro- 
gram given by Moiseiwitsch at his Town 
Hall recital. This highly endowed pianist 
was heard earlier in the week at the Bee- 
thoven Association concert. He played the 
following works of the Polish master: the 
four scherzi; three impromptus (F sharp 
major, A flat major, G flat major) ; twenty- 
four preludes, op. 20; two waltzes (A flat 
and G flat major) ; nocturne in D flat major; 
and as encores several etudes were injected 
in the half-dozen unannounced pieces. 
Moiseiwitsch’s masterful technic 
evidence throughout the afternoon. A vitre- 
ous treatment of the music made for the 
utmost transparency of detail yet none of 
the deeper significances of Chopin’s broad 
lines, his introspective poetry and the formal 
consistencies of structure were obscured or 
dimmed. Most particularly was this hyaline 
clarity notable in the A flat impromptu, the 
nocturne in D flat major, the concluding 
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scherzo in B flat minor and in many of the 
preludes. In these last Moiseiwitsch raised 
many of them to the sphere of sheer poetry. 
The complexities of the other scherzi and 
the brilliant details of the longer preludes 
were carried with a warm, noble singing 
tone, a touch decisive and bright and with 
phrasing which avoided the undue ictus 
sometimes given by less discerning musi- 
cians. 

Artistry of a rare quality was immanent in 
everything Moiseiwitsch did. A large and 
musicianly audience warmly appreciated the 
seance of tonal poetry set before them. 


Unique art is Mme. 


Bogia Horska Horska’s, again ex- 
emplified at the Barbizon-Plaza. In a strik- 
ing black velvet gown and a necklace almost 
trailing the stage, Mme. Horska interpreted 
a number of folk songs, using speech, song 
and gesture to tell the stories. Moussorg- 
sky’s Song of the Flea, Ca Ira, a song of 
the French Revolution, Debussy’s Chevelure, 
and some Brahms numbers, were particu- 
larly approved by the cordial audience. The 
individual style and personality of the dis- 
euse made the program colorful and unhack- 
neyed. The vocal material itself is slight, 
reliant on the interpretative powers. 


Colette D’Ar- 
ville, mezzo-so- 
prano; Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, and 
rank Chapman, baritone, were the three 
distinguished artists presented at the Friday 
morning musicale at the Hotel Biltmore. 
Miss D’Arville, a fetching vision, sang 
folk songs in costume—and in her inimitable 
fashion. The audience belonged to her as 
soon as they saw her, and she set a merry 
pace for the remainder of the program. It 
is truth to say that perhaps the staid confines 
of the Biltmore ballroom never rocked with 
such gay applause as on that morning. Aside 
from the folk tunes, Miss D’Arville sang 
songs of Faure, de Falla and Schumann. 
She was accompanied by Stuart Ross. 
Alberto Salvi’s skill is no new story. He 
is an outstanding artist in his field, and he 
is a good showman, as well. What audi- 
ence could resist the strains of My Old 
Kentucky Home, or even the Barcarolle 
from the Tales of Hoffmann? These were 
Mr. Salvi’s audience-proof encores, played 
in response to applause after works of Bach, 
a tuneful arrangement of a Loeillet toccata 
by Grandjany, and others, notable among 
them a fleet and melodious Chopin Ftude. 
William Chapman aroused the audience 


Biltmore Morning 
Musicale 
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also, with his capable singing of opera airs 
and shorter pieces. Edwin McArthur ac- 
companied him. 
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A new freedom, a lib- 


Paul Robeson Aen 
erated spirit of exulta- 


tion, now appears in the art of Paul Robeson, 
always the possessor of an incomparable 
vocal instrument. 

Paul Robeson at present is singing at his 
best, free and unrestrained, yet always with 
that sense of reserve power held in leash and 
which distinguishes the singer of real mas- 
tery. The voice has new glints of gold in 
it; mew expertness in delicate tonal shad- 
ings. 

For his second recital within a few days 
Robeson had the collaboration of a brilliant 
piano soloist on this occasion, Ignace Hils- 
berg, who played with skill and taste two 
groups by Scarlatti, Vivaldi, Schumann and 
Liszt. As always, Robeson had as his. ac- 
companist the inimitable Lawrence, a vital 
figure in the Robeson art. 

There is no need to list the Robeson num- 
bers ; they were about the same as sung at 
his previous New York recital. Nor is there 
need to record that the throng in Town Hall 
began applauding from the moment Robeson 
appeared, and continued its demonstrations 
until the artist courteously indicated that the 
hour of midnight was not far off. 


Ernest Schelling Saturday last marked 
an unusual occasion. 
It was the official—and unexpected—debut 
of what Mr. Schelling says was the Phil- 
harmonic Glee Club. It all came about in 
this way: The very young ladies and young 
gentlemen who attend the Philharmonic’s 
Children’s Concerts had difficulty in pleas 
ing their conductor with their singing of 
Santa Lucia, which was truly a sorry spec- 
tacle. His men felt so much sympathy for 
his injured ears that they helped along, and 
the combination of basso profundos and 
boy sopranos and many strange little 
squeaks was a novel experiment. Nearly 
anything is liable to happen in the orchestra 
now that they have sung with such success, 
and Mr. Schelling is sure his children 
“don’t know what they have started.” Per- 
haps the gallants were trying to do their 
best for Hulda Lashanska and Nina_Ko- 
schetz, who were in the audience. There 
certainly is some Freudian answer to this 
burst of song. 
Other than that, 
most proper fashion. 


things went along in a 
The program was de- 





JUILLIARD SCHOOL TO PRINT HAROLD 
MORRIS’ CONCERTO FOR PIANO 
AND ORCHESTRA 


The Juilliard School of Music announces that its Committee on-Publication has 
chosen Harold Morris’ Concerto for Piano and Orchestra for publication this season. 
Each year the Juilliard. School holds a competition to which American composers 
submit orchestral compositions; the only requirement, except for the American 
citizenship of the composer, is that the composition must be suitable for performance 
by a major symphony orchestra in its regular series of concerts. 

Mr. Morris’ concerto was first performed in Boston by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky, last October. The composer and Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky again performed it in New York in November. 

Mr. Morris was born in San Antonio, Texas, and has appeared as a concert pianist 
in many parts of the country. Among his compositions are: First Sry yoageed Poem 
for orchestra after Tagore’s Gitanjali; a string quartet; a piano quintet; a sonata for 
piano and violin; a trio for piano, violin and cello; three piano sonatas; sev seural songs 
and two operettas. His works have been pe rformed by the New York Philharmonic, 
the Boston, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and Rochester Symphony Orchestras, and by 
many quartet and other ensemble organizations. 

The concerto for piano and orchestra is expected from the press in the late spring 
or early summer, and it promises to be an important addition to the concert literature. 

Works already published’ by the Juilliard School of Music include: Concerto Sacro, 

Werner Josten; Chanticleer, by Daniel Gregory Mason; Horizons, by Arthur 
Shepherd The Enchanted Isle, by Louis Gruenberg; String Quartet, by Vittorio 
Giannini, and E-vocation, by C “harles Martin Loeffler. 

M: <p ripts for entry in the competition for next season will be received between 
May 1 and October 1, 1932. They should be addressed to Oscar Wagner, Assistant 
Dean, Julliard School of Music, 130 Claremont Avenue, New York. 











voted to the symphony, and excerpts from 
works of Brahms, Hanson, Tschaikowsky 
and Chadwick were played. Applause was 
ordered and delivered for George Chad- 
wick because he wrote tuneful things and 
didn’t try to transcribe trolley cars “and 
things” into music. The tots liked him, 
too, because he was a truant from school, 
and enjoyed in proxy his wanderings after 
the hand-organ man with his monkey, an 
episode which Mr. Schelling described in 
adventurous fashion. It made Chadwick 
such a good fellow to them, so the honors 
of the day passed by Brahms and Tschai- 
kowsky and were piled up at the feet of 
the New England tonal creator. 


New York t of the N Daniel G Mason, tl 

ee se ? concert of the New Janiel Gregory ason, the first composer 
String Sinfonietta York Sinfonietta programmed under “Contemporary Ameri- 
(Quinto Maganini, conductor) drew a large cans,” was represented by The Quiet Hour, 
audience to Town Hall in the afternoon. and Chimney Swallows. Then came Lilacs 
The initial half of the program listed num- (Carl Ruggies), Leo Sowerby’s Scherzo for 
bers by Bruckner, Schubert, Maganini and five wind instruments, and Deems Taylor’s 
Debussy. The intermission was followed by (Continued on page 24) : 


compositions of contemporary Americans, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Carl Ruggles, Leo 
Sowerby, Deems Taylor and Jerome Kern. 

Mr. Maganini prefaced the Bruckner item 
(Aequale for three brass instruments) with 
the information that the piece is short. In- 
deed, it proved so brief that the resulting 
applause was somewhat bewildered and un- 
certain. Schubert’s symphony No. 5 fol- 
lowed, and then the first performance of the 
conductor’s own suite for flute, violin and 
cello, in which he abandoned his post of 
conductor to assume that of flute player. 
The composition is built on a Gaelic dance 
tune and a Keltic air, and is an effective and 
skilfully written chamber work. Apprecia- 
tive applause was acknowledged by Mr. 


The season’s third Maganini. 








Chalmers Clifton 
concert as guest, since Dr. 
annual midseason vacation. . 


American conductors, 


ings were individual and eloquent. 
Globe. 


as a composer. 
conductor. 


when these qualities were in order.— 


With Mr. 
the Boston Symphony 





conducted yesterday’s 
Koussevitzky is taking his 

. It is to be wished that 
American orchestras of the first rank would more often 
turn, as the Boston Symphony has done this week, to 
when a guest leader is 
. His conducting had taste and authority. 


Symphony 


nee eded. 
His read- 
.—The Boston 


It may be said of him, that he is the first American 
who has appeared as guest conductor at a pair of Sym- 
phony concerts, who came as a conductor only, not partly 
In the pieces by Handel and Griffes 
Mr. Clifton displayed his most engaging qualities as 
Handel’s music was played smoothly, 
cally, with tonal finish, with expression and with vigor 
—Boston Post. 


musi- 


Chalmers Clifton in the conductor’s stand, 
Orchestra yesterday afternoon 
turned its attention to a programme that was interesting 
in its musical balance and brilliant in its performance. 
. . . The stirring Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine Jour- 
ney from Wagner’s Dusk of the Gods proved as exciting 
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Mr. Clifton was conductor of the American Orchestral $ 
appeared as guest conductor with the Cincinnati, Baltimore, Minneapolis and Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Mr. Clifton also conducted the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra by 
invitation in a programme of American compositions. 


CHALMERS CLIFTON 


Guest-Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Cambridge and Boston, January 14, 15, 16 


and inspiring musical fare as ever, with the orchestra 
and conductor rising to splendid heights. The last half 
of the programme held the Second Symphony of Jean 
Sibelius—the finale is a triumph of brilliance in sound 
and color, and the performance yesterday, left an audi 
ence at the pitch of enthusiasm.—Boston Traveler 





He revealed himself at once as a conducto 
ity, familiar with orchestral routine, who places his talents 
at the service of the composer. These qualities led to an 
exceptionally fine performance of the Handel item, which 
oddly enough, had not been heard before in 
Charles T. Griffes’ Poem, heard now for the 
at these concerts, had a luminous 
Christian Science Monitor. 


r of author- 


3oston 
first time 
interpretation.— 


He conducts with vigor and with certainty 
readings avoid angularity ; keep his music fluid and mov- 
ing; court flexibility of rhythm-—. To hear Mr 
Clifton conduct Wagner one might easily have dubbed 
him a Wagnerian. Clearly were the various motives 
outlined. Unbroken was the general musical flow. And 
as a progress toward a single climax, well placed, amply 
delivered, he read his music. His Sibelius was music 
of flaming passion—Boston Transcript. 


His 


Society, New York, from 1922-1930. He has 





Special Representative: Anne Shingleur, 149 East 40th Street, New York City 
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HAROLD 


MUEL 


Reveals New Qualities in 
Masterly Playing of Bach 





HAROLD SAMUEL MASTERFULLY 
INTERPRETS BACH 


Harold Samuel, who has had extraordinary 
success in this city as a specialist in Bach, 
returned last night to Town Hall to find an 
enthusiastic audience waiting for him. There 
must be more than one pleasure in a meeting 
of this kind for the artist. Mr. Samuel's 
audiences are his friends, who have learned 
to like and trust him in his musical minis- 
trations. He sits down as one who entertains 
a circle of intimates. He plays Bach with a 
simplicity and unaffectedness which result 
from much knowledge and a_ singularly 
healthy and cultivated attitude toward his 
art 

The program last night was of familiar 
music, but music that does not pall with 
familiarity. = 

Mr. Samuel draws an admirable balance 
between that which is traditional and that 
which is free, adaptive and spontaneous. The 
pianist has a healthy, propulsive rhythm, so 
vitally necessary in Bach, yet he does not 
beat time as if he were a pump-handle set 
in motion His playing is pre-eminently 
clear, healthy and full of musical integrity 
and feeling 

Pianist and audience had reason to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the nature of the 
evening.—-N. Y. Times, Jan. 14, 1932, by 
Olin Downes 


PIANIST’S RETURN WARMLY WEL- 
COMED BY LARGE AUDIENCE 
AT RECITAL IN TOWN HALL 


Harold Samuel has returned to the scene 
of his polyphonic triumphs and last evening 
gave a Bach recital in the Town Hall. An 
audience of full size occupied the auditorium 

its applause was of the kind which 
eans something ‘ 

His interpretations are noteworthy exem- 
plifications of the value of perfect balance 
between the two voices of the polyphony, of 
justness of accent, molding of phrase and 
character of tone. The clarity of the con 
trasting voice parts is always preserved in 
his playing and last evening he seemed more 
than usually happy in his gradation of dy- 
nmamics 

There was a veritable storm of applause 
after the C minor prelude and fugue from 
Book I of the “Well Tempered Clavichord.” 
It was a vital performance. Riemann de- 
clared that in this number we entered the 
holy of holies. Mr. Samuel undoubtedly ap- 
proached the composition with some _ such 
feeling —N Y. Sun, Jan. 14, 1932, by W. J 
Henderson 


OVATION GREETS HAROLD 
SAMUEL AT TOWN HALL 


Beginning with the Toccata in C minor, 
Mr. Samuel showed none of the nervous 
tenseness that so often makes opening num- 
bers a mere warming-up exercise. He 
brought technical mastery, subtle variety of 
tone and exquisite balance to his renditions. 

Mr. Samuel has the great physical vitality 
that is associated with Bach as a performer, 
and it is, perhaps, this unflagging vigor that 
brings out the extraordinary inventiveness 
of the composers works. .. . 

Playing with great manual dexterity and 
sweep of power, he brought out clearly the 
counter forces in the most intricate passages 
He gives us Bach as we feel the composer 
intended the music to be played, not a per- 
former's coloring or interpretation of the 
work.—N. Y. Eve. Post, Jan. 14, 1932, 
by K. H. 


Mr. Samuel’s playing did not reflect 
the enervating influence of our current sum- 
mer weather, which also left unaffected the 
eagerness of the audience to hear more Bach 
in addition to the numbers on the set pro- 
gram. As on previous occasions, the English 
pianist played deftly, accurately and lucidly, 
with the thorough revelation of details 
needed for music of this type—WN. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Jan. 14, 1932. 


Mr. Samuel revealed his original 
manner of employing his remarkably facile 
technic and his interpretative individualit 
He represents a style and method mtb re 
his own, yet observes the highest standards 
of musicianship in his readings. His efforts 
last night refiected his sincere and sound 
artistry and his rare gift of imagination.— 
N. Y. American, Jan. 14, 1932. 


Mr. Samuel has penetrated deeply into 
the spirit of Bach’s compositions, which he 
plays not only reverently, but with a feeling 
that is finely human 

Through all the intricacies of Bach’s poly- 
phonic web Mr. Samuel never loses sight of 
the melos, with the result that his playing 
is in the popular sense of the term eminently 
and persuasively musical. . . . —WN. ; 
World-Telegram, Jan. 14, 1932, by Pitts 
Sanborn 
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Portrait of a Lady, and in conclusion the 
entre’ act from Jerome Kern’s current light 
opera, The Cat and the Fiddle, arranged 
by Russell Bennett for three pianos and or- 
chestra. Mr. Bennett, David Brown and 
John Kirkpatrick were the pianists. Insistent 
applause demanded the repetition of this 
number. 

The diversified and catholic program was 
projected by Mr. Maganini’s players with 
a tone consistently mellifluous and pliant 
and admirable adaptability in the interpre- 
tation of its various elements. 


The third symphony or- 
chestra concert of the 
current series presented 
to the city by the gener- 
osity of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., held a pro- 
gram of varying appeal. 
David Mannes, conductor, led his unusually 
proficient orchestra through the Mozart C 
major (Jupiter) symphony, Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream overture, the 
fantasy-overture to Hamlet by Tschaikow- 
sky, the prelude to Wagner’s Meistersinger, 
Strauss’s waltzes from Rosenkavalier a chor- 
ale by Bach, and the adagio from Robert 
Schumann’s A major quartet—this last 
played in a highly mellifluent manner by 
the strings of the orchestra. 

Some 8,600 persons thronged the large en- 
trance hall, the balconies and adjacent rooms 
in the Metropolitan Art Museum, Central 
Park. Nearly 30,000 listeners have so far 
listened to the three concerts provided by 
Mr. Mannes’s orchestra ; already this number 
exceeds the attendance at as many concerts 
in any previous year. Mr. Mannes’s read- 
ings are deeply musical and his orchestra 
should be a source of pride to conductor, 
the sponsor, and the city of New York. 


Metropolitan 
Art Museum 
Free Concert 
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Yehudi Menuhin Dressed in long 
trousers and play- 


ing The Prince Khevenhuller Stradivarius, 
Yehudi Menuhin, now fifteen years old, gave 
his only New York recital of the season 
before a capacity audience at Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday afternoon. 

He began his program with the Schumann 
sonata in D minor, op. 121 and played with 
a maturity that was remarkable even for 
Yehudi. He has gained truly amazing ease 
and vigor of performance since his former 
New York appearances. Always correct in 
intonation, and technically resourceful, the 
young violinist has now also a fullness of 
tone that leaves nothing to be desired in 
that regard 

This was even more apparent in his in- 
terpretation of the Bach unaccompanied so- 
nata in A minor for the violin. Without 
qualifying the phrase in any manner Menu- 
hin’s performance of this work was one of 
the most satisfying readings of Bach heard 
at any concert in New York this winter. 

The third item on the program was 
Ravel’s Tzigane. Menuhin played its florid 
passages admirably even though seemingly 
not in entire sympathy with the musical 
utterance of the composition. A _ fourth 
group revealed astonishing finger and bow 
facility and a wealth of nuance in works by 
Dushkin, deFalla, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky 
and Paganini (in which several of the 
pieces were arrangements by Auer and 
Kreisler). Artur Balsam accompanied. 

Altogether is was a remarkable recital in 
every way, and the audience, exultant with 
enthusiasm, demanded and received endless 
encores from this amazing youth of the 
fiddle, Yehudi Menuhin, whose arrival at 
recognized artistic stature is a source of 
warm satisfaction to all those who had 
been hoping for such a triumphant realiza- 


tion. 
William O'Donnell — For his second 
recital of this 
season William O’Donnell, tenor, offered a 
program which brought a happy variety of 
interpretations. His ingratiating lyric voice 
was smooth and caressing in the Xerxes aria 
by Handel, and the resilience and responsive- 
ness of his tones were successfully utilized 
in some German songs which require more 
than average devotion. Rubinstein’s Es 
Blinkt der Thau, Hugo Wolf’s Der Musi- 
kant and, particularly, two Liszt numbers 
(including Die Loreley) were delivered with 
close attention to style, enunciation and dra- 
matic meaning. Franck’s Panis Angelicus 
was another offering which exhibited the 
sterling qualities of the artist. In this im- 
pressive number he had the able assistance 
of A. Veder, cellist. 

Songs in English gave O’Donnell the 
chance to show that he can use his native 
tongue vocally with ease and effect. Among 
these successful pieces were Treharne’s O 
Men from the Fields; Kramer’s Now Like 
a Lantern; FParry’s A Lover’s Garland; 
Bantock’s Silent Strings, and old English 
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songs in admirable arrangements by William 
Arms Fisher and H. Lane Wilson. The ac- 
companist, Edwin McArthur, provided pian- 
istic assistance of an adroit kind. 


After several post- 
ponéments in dates, 
the debut of Anne Parsons finally came to 
pass before a good sized audience in the 
Princess Theater. Miss Parsons won the 
approval of her listeners. She opened with 
two Giordani and Handel numbers; .Bee- 
thoven’s Ich liebe dich; Tschaikowsky’s Nur 
wie die Sehnsucht kennt; Massenet’s Les 
Larmes; Hugo Wolf’s Verborgenheit; and 
songs in English, including Indian Serenade, 
by Sandro Corona, the accompanist. 

. , . Works by J. 
Madeleine Monnier 7. weneat 
(1756-1825), J. S. Bach, Schubert-Cassado, 
Mozart-Kreisler, Gretchaninoff, Isadore 
Freed (a Caprice, dedicated to the performer 
and played for the first time in America), 
Charles, Koechlin, Ravel and Moszkowski 
figured on the Steinway Hall program of 
Madeleine Monnier, cellist. 

The cellist is pretty and has an ingratiating 
stage demeanor, but with some moments of 
tasteful playing she unfortunately combines 
also faulty technic and pitch, and a lack of 
full, round tone and firmness in attack. Mlle. 
Monnier had a large and friendly audience. 


Anne Parsons 


y Henry Had- 
Manhattan Symphony i dale a ane 
sive part in the concert of his Manhattan 
Symphony at the Waldorf-Astoria, watch- 
ing the proceedings from his box. Ernest 
Hoffmann, a young musician who has been 
conducting in Germany and Austria for seven 
years, was the guest leader. 

After a lucid reading of the Tschaikowsky 
Romeo and Juliet overture, conductor Hoff- 
mann offered the first performance of a 
new composition, Oriental Suite, by William 
H. Woodin. The composer is president of 
the American Car and Foundry Company 
and he has the agreeable habit of making 
his travel notes in the form of musical com- 
positions. The Woodin music was agree- 
able and straightforward. The audience 
liked the suite and applauded the conductor, 
the orchestra, and the composer. 

Eunice Howard, pianist, played the Grieg 
concerto with gusto, and to the evident relish 
of her listeners. 

The guest leader, after his skilful accom- 
paniment for Miss Howard, demonstrated 
his musicianship once again by a truly poetic 
interpretation of the Brahms fourth sym- 
phony. Hoffmann is a gifted artist with an 
exceptional instinct for maintaining balance 
and penetrating beyond the written note. 


Philharmonic Orchestra Plentiful ap- 
piause came 


from the Sunday matinée audience at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and the demon- 
strations must be credited to three factors 
which emphasized this concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra: the excellent program, 
Bruno Walter’s conducting, and the cello 
playing of Gregor Piatigorsky. 

Strauss’ Don Juan was led by Walter also 
at the Philharmonic concerts of the previous 
week and again had a brilliant performance. 
The symphony on Sunday was Tschaikow- 
sky’s fifth in E minor, and the conductor led 
It con amore, with passion and poetry 
brought out in compelling manner. The or- 
chestra was in its most responsive and ac- 
complished form. 

Schumann’s cello concerto is not one of 
the most engaging or popular works for 
that instrument, but in Piatigorsky’s deft 
and deeply felt presentation, the somewhat 
jejune and esoteric pages took on new in- 
terest. The soloist’s ripe musicianship, noble 
tone, and complete technical command were 
beautifully in evidence and conquered his 
hearers convincingly. 

Deems Taylor made an appeal in behalf 
of the Emergency Aid Committee Fund of 
which Walter Damrosch is chairman. 


Billed as a_ lyric- 
coloratura - soprano, 
Miss Syms appeared in the concert hall of 
the Barbizon-Plaza and gave a diverse pro- 
gram of songs and operatic arias ranging 
from Mozart’s Parto, Parto from La Clem- 
enza di Tito, through Sibelius and Mahler 
and Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff pieces, 
to an English group by Deems Taylor, A. 
Walter Kramer, Boris Levenson and Marion 
Sauer. Also the singer gave an Oriental 
Serenade by Solon Alberti, who accompanied 
her at the piano; the Estelle Liebling ar- 
rangement of Alabieff’s Nightingale, and 
two songs in Italian by Marco da Gagliano 
and Pauline Viardot. 

The difficulties Virginia Syms found in 
her ambitious program do no discredit to 
her vocal accomplishments; rather than 
faults they are inadequacies which time and 
persistent study alone will remedy. Her 
voice is small, light and pleasant in quality. 
Its diapasonic deficiencies are not great and 
the upper notes, generally, are produced with 
bell-like clarity and firm resonance. Taste- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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BRAINS AND THE DANCE—~A CONTROVERSY 


The Spaniard Escudero Reminds Some People That the 
Terpsichorean Art is an Art of the Body—Coming Events 


By RUTH 


A distinguished colleague of this depart- 
ment startled the critical fraternity of the 
dance world at the recent debut of the Span- 
ish dancer, Vincente Escudero. This gentle- 
man, finding himself a lone dissenter from 
the virtually unanimous expressions of ad- 
miration for the Spaniard’s art, summed up 
the cause of his dissent in one explosive 
phrase. 

“But there are no brains in it!” he ex- 
claimed. 

He will forgive me, I hope, if I take his 
remark as the text of a few meditations of 
my own, for he revealed, in that single vexed 
sentence, how far we have come in our criti- 
cal standards for the dance, in the course 
of only a few seasons. 

Time was, and for the majority of the 
public that time is not yet past, when we 
expected nothing more of the dance than 
that it should please us. The ballet, even 
at its best, was never more than a diversion. 
Composers wrote their lightest music for it, 
artists used their brightest pigments for its 
settings and its costumes, and if the dancer 
leaped and pirouetted and performed diffi- 
cult feats with ease and grace, he had done 
enough. No one expected him to use his 
head; no one even thought to ask whether 
he had one. We did not expect to be intel- 
lectually stirred, nor even emotionally 
aroused. 

It was the modern dance which introduced 
the mind into dancing, and one of the first 
objections to the moderns was their intel- 
lectuality. And now we have described a 
full cycle, and come to the point where, when 
presented with a dancer of patherine grace, 
who moves with the splendid and self- con 
fident masculinity which the human male 
shares with all other members of the animal 
kingdom, whose appeal is to everything but 
our reason, someone comes forward to pro- 
test that he has no brains. 

Senor Escudero has, as a matter of rec- 
ord, a not inconsiderable intellectual capac- 
ity,.as a conversation with him speedily re- 
veals. But that is beside the point. He does 
not dance with his head except as it is part 
of his superbly rhythmic body. 

Whether there is a place for brains in 
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other arts is a questfon over which genera- 
tion after generation has burned the mid- 
night oil in debate. But dancing, of all the 
arts, has the least use for them. The criti- 
cism of modern dancing which points out 
that it is too intellectual is still a just one. 
A too intellectual dancer is doomed forever 
to be tagged with the label, “interesting.” 

Great dancing in any style is not an ap- 
peal to reason. If anything, it makes us 
forget that we are reasonable human beings. 
It reaches those deeper, more mysterious 
centers in us which have never been sub- 
jugated by science. The real contribution 
the moderns have made to the dance is not 
their intellectual but their emotional power. 
They have lifted dancing out of its decadence 
into a purely decorative art, and restored its 
primeval power to make the spectator’s blood 
run faster. It is possible to intellectualize 
about them afterward—witness all the 
“fancy writing” that has been done after a 
Mary Wigman recital—but the experience of 
seeing the dance is not an intellectual one. 

Senor Escudero’s art springs from an 
even more primitive source. He dances the 
dance of a whole people, individualized only 
in so far as his individual skill is not com- 
mon to every member of the race. All danc- 
ing is based on the premise that man has 
a body, whether or not he has a mind, and 
folk dancing assumes that the spectator, too, 
has a body which also would like to dance. 
Least of all should folk dancing be watched 
with a cool intellectuality. And if Senor 
Escudero sets his audience’s pulses throb- 
bing and its feet tapping, that is exactly 
what he is meant to do. 


Another participant in the argume:'t of the 
other evening summed it up neatly. “if you 
have not that physical quality,” he said to 
a young modern who was holding out for the 
intellect, “then go home and write books 
or articles, my child, but do not dance.” 

* *k * 


A season of ballet production begins this 
weekend at the Grand Street Playhouse, 
with Lisa Parnova as its moving spirit. A 
program which includes Florent Schmitt's 
Tragedy of Salome, which was included in 
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the repertoire of the Diaghileff ballet, will 
be given three performances, on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday evenings. Miss Par- 
nova will play the principal role. 

a-¢ 6 


Carnegie Hall will be given over entirely 
to the dance on Saturday, with Irma Duncan 
and the Isadora Duncan Dancers appearing 
there in the afternoon, and the student 
recital of the Chalif School in the evening. 


Paris 


(Continued from page 5) 

Operas, created nothing short of a sensation 
the other evening as Romeo in the Gounod 
work. He revealed a tenor voice of singu- 
lar amplitude, warmth and expressiveness, 
which he used romantically and with great 
charm. He not only sang the part like a 
Romeo, but also looked and acted it. He 
has all the requirements of the unhappy 
though sympathetic lover of Verona—voice 
and poetic style, distinguished bearing and 
last but not least, a handsome pair of legs 
to complete the picture. America would cer- 
tainly accord him the possession of “It.” 
One enjoyed hearing a tenor depart from 
the routine method and make and sing 
love apparently in earnest; who was well- 
bred enough to doff his hat (as gentlemen 
have a way of doing) when his lady-love was 
around; and who did not come skipping up 
to her (in the last scene where she lies 
sleeping in the family vault), as if he were 
about to uncover a Sunday night cold sup- 
per! Naturally, with such singing to be 
heard and such acting to be seen, the audi- 
ence waxed enthusiastic. 

Norena, the Juliette of the occasion, was 
also appreciated for her deep-felt acting, 
vocal beauty and style. And a few evenings 
previous, we had had the pleasure to hear 
her again as Desdemona in Verdi’s Othello, 

one of the finest performances in her reper- 
teire, and-in- which she has this season ac- 
quired, considerable reputation. She sings 
the role beautifully, and acts it with touching 
restraint and pathos. 

Sevitzky Scores 

Fabian Sevitzky, who conducted a concert 
of the Paris Symphony Orchestra, was ac- 
corded a warm success by the large audience 
that heard him. He gave a varied and in- 
teresting program: Berlioz’ overture Le Car- 
naval Romain, symphony in C minor by 
Brahms, concerto in D major by Mozart 
(Manuel Quiroga, violinist), the first Euro- 
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pean audition of two American works, The 
Lone Prairie, by Arthur Shepherd and 
Money Musk, by Leo Sowerby; and to end 
with, Till Eulenspiegel by Strauss. 

Mr. Sevitzky’s readings disclosed musi 
cianship, variety of expression and apprecia 
tion for form and style. He made much of 
Berlioz’ striking orchestration, of Brahms’ 
sombre harmonies and Strauss’ ironical hu- 
mor. He was given a hearty reception by 
the listeners and recalled many times. 

MusicaL Notes 

Pianist Alexander Kelberine 
plauded in his recent Bach-Beethoven recital, 
at the Ecole Normale. He has technical 
proficiency, good command of tone, an in- 
tellectual grasp of his music and the tem- 
perament that allows him to play it in a 
supple, poetic way. 

The death of Vincent d’Indy necessitated 
certain changes in the administrative per 
sonnel of the Schola Cantorum, the school 
he had founded and of which he was the 
director. The new officers of the institution 
are Louis de Serres (director), Guy de Lion- 
court (associate-director in charge of curri 
culum), Marcel Labey (assistant director im 
charge of concerts), Michel d’ Argoeuves 
(general secretary). An artistic committee, 
collaborating with the directors, is composed 
of Pierre de Breville, Paul Dukas, Gabriel 
Pierné, Guy Ropartz, Albert Roussel 
Auguste Serieyx. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra is to 
give two concerts at the Paris Opera, April 
26 and 28. 

Felix Weingartner is to conduct a Bee 
thoven Cycle, at the Chatelet Theatre this 
season. 

An important music festival will be held 
at Strasbourg, France, next April, under the 
auspices of the “Societé des Amis de la Mu 
sique de Strasbourg.” The Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra is to play on April 29, un 
der the direction of Furtwangler; the Lam- 
oureux Orchestra of Paris, on April 30, un- 
der Albert Wolff, with. Jacques Thibaud, 
soloist. The third concert, conducted by 
Paul Bastide and Fritz Munch, will be given 
by the Municipal Orchestra of Strasbourg 
assisted by the Saint-Guillaume Chorus. 

The Paris Opera announces for early hear- 
ing, Gounod’s Faust according to the orig 
inal version, which was given in 1859 at the 
Théatre Lyrique, and in which figures a 
quantity of spoken dialogue. The order of 
scenes is also different, and the scene in 
Marguerite’s room will be revived. Mignon 
Nevada has been engagéd to sing the role 
of Marguerite. 
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PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM—LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 
His surge of volume has developed into a tidal wave of beautiful quality 
and his lightly floating overtones are now of mellow glow. ... An 
enthusiastic demonstration from both stage and packed auditorium be- 
gan at the conclusion of the first song and increased with every follow- 
ing offering until it seemed that it might become a _ riot.—Evening 
Herald, Oct. 28, 1931. 


WASHINGTON 
He grows greater and greater as a singer of character songs, of robusto 


songs, of dramatic airs and stories in song, with each succeeding appear- 
ance here.—News, Dec. 15, 1931. 


BALTIMORE 


Mr. Tibbett’s possession of a truly magnificent voice was made clear 
repeatedly, and his jovial and magnetic personality was projected with 
the utmost success.—News, Dec. 12, 1931. 

BUFFALO 
Mr. Tibbett was in gorgeous voice, and his versatility as a singing actor 
was brilliantly displayed in the excessive variety of his numbers, the 
curving and coloring of a phrase, the quick sensibility and the willed 
restraint, which proclaimed the strong spirit within. In the interpre- 
seg of song, he is not excelled by any living artist—Courier-Express, 
Jec. 31, 1931. 


CONSISTORY AUDITORIUM—BUFFALO 


January 30, 1932 


Sold-Out 


Houses 


Everywhere 


TIB 


Concert —Opb 
Carries His Mag 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sang to an audience which stood in the aisles and sat twenty tiers deep on th 
stage. ... There is no baritone in the world today like Tibbett’s. . . . Tibbett 
lower tones and his pianissimi are caressingly velvet in texture. His dramat 
high tones were vibrant with youth and fire. He sang more than two octave 
range throughout the program. He took the A flat in the Prologue wif 
perfect ease.—Call Bulletin, Oct. 20, 1931. 
SEATTLE 
To everything he did he brought vocal grandeur, gusto, spontaneity, a feelir, 
for style and infectious good humor. The concert attracted the large 
audience, so far as I can recall, ever assembled in Meany Hall for a music/ 
event.—Post-Intelligencer, Oct. 14, 1931. 
PORTLAND (Ore.) 
Tibbett’s name should go down into the history of singing as connoting som) 
thing wholly and refreshingly new under the vocal sun.—Oregonian, Oc 
10, 1931. 
HOUSTON 
He deserves to stand with the great singing actors of all times. Blessed wit 
a vocal organ of golden sheen he adds to that God-bestowed gift an insigh 
into the content of his songs that is at once intelligent and inspired; a dr 
matie fire that draws into its circle of flame the last member of his audienc 
until singer and listeners are merged into a glowing fervor.—Chronicl 
Nov. 3, 1931. 
DULUTH 

After all there is no one like Lawrence Tibbett. There is n 

voice as gloriously rich as his; no other personality can add ¢ 

fine an air of distinction to "the simplest of things as he.- 

News-Tribune, Nov. 21, 1931. 

DALLAS 
Four thousand people packed their way into the Fair Par 
auditorium Wednesday night.—Dispatch, Nov. 5, 1931. 
HAVANA (Cuba) 

His voice is a great, sonorous organ of large range of equé 

resonance throughout, is never forced, even in his most robus 

expression, and through all gradations to the pianissimo retair 

its beautiful resonant quality. His intelligent study and ay 

preciation of the content of his songs is obvious at all times.- 

Post, Dec. 20, 1931. 
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Great 
Artistic 
Triumphs 
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a— Movie Star 
Art to the People 


BOSTON 

Mr. Tibbett’s voice serves him through a wide range of tone. There is no 
lessening of its quality from low bass tones of genuine bass timbre—to the 
luscious golden ones of the high baritone. Quality can and does modulate 
from those velvet textured, golden tones to tones of a fine-edged reedy 
resonance. On the technical side there is breath control to sustain the longest 
most impassioned tones ever to be demanded of a singer.—Transcript, 
Jan. 4, 1982. 


CLEVELAND 
Auditorium is packed as Lawrence Tibbett sings. And a packed house greets 
a baritone singer! Yet not so long ago we were told that nobody wanted to 
hear male singers excepting those of the High C and B flat. 


And an American artist at that! There are managers who still declare that 
America will not patronize her own. These and many other things 
Lawrence Tibbett answered in a manner that leaves no argument.—News, 
Dec. 1, 1981. 


CINCINNATI 
Tibbett was in splendid voice, and made every appeal a singer can make 
through singing. Soft tones, middle-sized tones, full-volumed tones, all were 
faultlessly clear and beautiful. He used the full extent of his unusual bary- 
tone range with sureness and complete command.—The Enquirer, Nov. 26, 1931. 


CHICAGO 
His voice commands at once a cello-like warmth and depth of 
tone, an exquisite legato in sustained passages, and the utmost 
brilliancy in dramatic climaxes.—Herald-Examiner, Nov. 16, 
1931. 

TORONTO 


As many were on stage to hear Lawrence Tibbett last night as 
some very fine artists have in front of it. He is the only vocal- 
ist to draw such a crowd since Galli-Curci, and the only grand 
opera singer alive that can do it.—Daily Star, Nov. 10, 1931. 


ST. LOUIS 


Lawrence Tibbett’s recital at the Odeon last night brought out 
an audience that filled the auditorium and overflowed to the 
stage.—Post-Dispatch, Nov. 7, 1981. 
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MEMORIAL HALL--COLUMBUS 


COLUMBUS 
The walls of Memorial Hall fairly bulged Friday evening with the press 
of people that managed to find room inside to hear the most versatile 
of present-day singers, Lawrence Tibbett.—Citizen, Nov. 14, 1931. 


LOUISVILLE 
Lawrence Tibbett casts a veritable spell over his audience. When a 
singer is recalled fifteen times and sings eight encores, leaving his 
hearers still clamoring for more he is a wizard, and that is what 
Mr. Tibbett did Friday night at the Memorial Auditorium.—Times, 
Nov. 28, 1981. 


ATLANTA 
A madly cheering audience of more than 4,000 . . . broke all concert 
records of recent years and set a standard for future ones in Atlanta 
- one and all came under the spell of his magnificent voice and 
superb artistry.—Journal, Dec. 17, 1981. 


DETROIT 
Technical ease enhanced by mellow tone quality and stirring dramatic 
interpretation, marked the performance of Lawrence Tibbett, Saturday 
night, before an enthusiastic audience of such proportion that it filled 
the auditorium of Masonic Temple and overflowed onto the stage.—Fre« 
Press, Dec. 7, 1931. 
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Boston Has Active Concert 
Week as Prelude to Opera 


Chicago Civic Opera Company to Open Its Local Season on 


February 1 Holst’s 


Compositions Featured 


by Symphony Orchestra—Other Notes 


0STO Unusual activity was evident in 
Bostonian concert halls during the past 
week, representing a last-minute rush on the 
part of managers and artists to display their 
operatic fortnight of the 

Opera Company, beginning 
1, monopolizes all attention. 
16 to January 22, there were 

fifteen public concerts and 
recitals. This constitutes something of a 
record. And it made the reviewer's task 
hopelessly difficult of accomplishment. 

Of principal interest and musical impor- 
tance was the program of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the regular weekly con- 
certs of January 22 and 23. It was devoted 
entirely to music by the guest conductor, 
Gustave Holst, one of the leading English 
composers of our day. Included in the list 
were the St. Paul's Suite for string orches- 
tra; the prelude and scherzo, Hammersmith ; 
the ballet from the opera, The Perfect Fool, 
and The Planets. 

Whether or not th lis Was a represent itive 
assortment of Holst’s orchestral composi- 
tions this reviewer 1s ‘ab le to say, but it 
certainly listener considerable en- 
joyment and it is music that will live 
of it, like the St. Paul’s Suite, is not 
portentous, but serves its purpose of agree- 
ably filling the passing minutes. Even here 
Holst’s gift for tune-making, a 
wadays that it is surprising 
when met. The Planets is a more serious 
work, but not deadly serious. The com- 
poser subdues by persuasion rather than by 
stick; which is not to say that he 
shuns dissonance, but that he writes appar 
ently from the heart and as he feels. The 
performance was excellent, Holst displaying 
marked ability as conductor 
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MASTERY 
concerts, many of which gen- 
must be dismissed more 
briefly. On January 16, Ernest Schelling led 
an orchestra of Boston Symphony men in 
the first of an annual series of four pro- 
grams for young people. In the afternoon 
Myra Hess mgs in the same hall before 
hat took every seat and stood 
in the mr wl applauding the pianist vehem 
ently. On Sunday afternoon Albert Spald 
ing, revisiting Boston for the first time in 
several seasons, played a severe and uncom 
promising program with his customary beau 
ty of tone, restrained feeling and generally 
classic art. In fact, he was even more of 
an artist than on any previous occasion in 
Boston, and merited the enthusiastic _ re 
of the goodly audience. At the 
time the Flute-Players’ Club, directed by 
aurent, was giving the second of 
chamber music programs con 
from Telemann 
from Holst, Rieti, 
Walter Piston 


SPLAYS 


an audience 


sponse same 
Georges | 
ts admirable 
unfamiliar 
18th century and 
unger Cherepnin, and 

20th. 


matter 


OTHER EVENTS 
offered four events for 
reviewer: the Bach Cantata 
led by G. Wallace Woodworth, pre 
three cantatas { the master at 
uel Church: the serkshire¢ lrio 
piano; Hugo Kort 
olin; Emmeran Stoeber, cello) 
he Junior League Hall an opus 
Beethoven in E flat; a Brahms trio 
No. 101 


evening 


Tillotson, 


Bloch; the masterful 
German organist, offering 
own compositions under 
local chapter of the 
Organists in Jordan 
Richard Moul- 


soprano, 


turnes of Ernest 
Sigrid Karg-Elert, 
a program of his 
the auspices of the 
American Guild of 
Hall; and a joint concert by 
ton, pianist, and Pauline Bannister, 
at Steinert Hall. 

On Wednesday morning Paderewski 
played at one of the Statler Morning Musi- 
cales, and transformed an ordinarily staid 
and comfortable affair into a veritable rite. 
It was \|Paderewski’s first appearance here 
in two or three seasons, as well as the first 
time here that he had presided at such an 
intimate ceremony. The program was 
Chopin-Liszt with a dash of Mozart. In 
the evening, also at the Statler, there was a 
concert of native Japanese music played by 
the Yoshida Trio. Songs and dances di- 
versified the program. Simultaneously the 
MacDowell Club was giving a program at 
Jordan Hall. The orchestra, led by Arthur 
Fiedler, pre sented a curiosity—Beethoven’s 
Battle of Victoria—for the first time in 
Boston since slavery was an issue. Stoessel’s 
Antique Suite and a Handel concerto for 
viola, with Anna Golden as soloist, were 
also on the program, while the chorus, led 
by William Ellis Weston, presented short 
works. And as if this were not enough 
music for one day, the first of the chamber 
concerts of the New England Conservatory 
Orchestra took place in the neighboring 
Brown Hall with Harrison Keller, violinist, 
and Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, playing 
the Beethoven G major sonata and, with the 
assistance of members of the Conservatory 
Orchestra, the Chausson concerto in D 
major. Almost all of these concerts were 
well attended, in some cases sold out. 

Harald Kreutzberg and his company ap- 
peared at Symphony Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning. Ina program studded with new num- 
bers, Kreutzberg renewed previous impres- 
sions and was applauded tumultuously. 


SYMPHONY IN PREMIERE 


The first concert of the Boston Jewish 
Symphony Orchestra, assisted by the Boston 
Jewish Choral Society and the Hadassah 
Glee Club, took place in Symphony Hall 
on January 10. Led by Professor S. Bras- 
lavsky, a resident musician formerly of Vi- 
enna, the combined forces were heard in a 
surprisingly good performance of the con- 
ductor’s setting of the 137th Psalm. The 
music is based on two ancient Hebrew mel- 
odies, and the score shows an excellent ac- 
quaintance with orchestral technic. Some 
admirable sonorities were achieved, but the 
general criticism of the music is its eclecti- 
cism. Mitchell S. Selib sang the tenor solo 
well. The orchestra was also heard in works 
by Mendelssohn and Goldmark (both of 
whom were Jews, of course) and its per- 
formance was a tribute to the conductor’s 
previous drilling. It was a creditable first 
concert, especially considering that the or- 
chestra was made up, for the most part, of 
amateurs Professor Braslavsky himself 
has an interesting idea in back of this ex- 
periment, and being an exceedingly able mu- 
sician and interpreter seems to be the man 
to carry the experiment through to success 
ful achievement. 

Other concerts of the week, of varying 
importance, may be more briefly dismissed. 
Argentina came, danced and conquered once 
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more before a crowded Symphony Hall on 
January 9. Five of her dances were new to 
3oston eyes. On the afternoon of the same 
day Avis Bliven Charbonnel played a piano 
program at Jordan Hall, a cordial audience 
applauding her varied style. On the next 
rer sy the Sedalia Singers from South 

Carolina and the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of Boston vied for custom, the former 
in a miscellaneous program at Symphony 
Hall, the latter, under Thompson Stone, in 
a Wagner program at Jordan Hall. Frances 
Foskette, soprano, and Walter Kidder, bari- 
tone, were soloists here. The Apollo Club 
led, by the same Mr. Stone, gave its second 
concert of the season on Tuesday evening 
at Jordan Hall before an invited audience 
of subscribers, Bernard Zighera, first harpist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, contri- 
buting solos which were well received. And 
Eva Gauthier, after an absence of several 
years, gave a panoramic program, excellently 
put together, in a benefit recital at the Junior 
League Ballroom. 

PAGEANT STAGED 

More exceptional, and furnishing unex- 
pected pleasure, was a Symphonic Pageant, 
given at Symphony Hall on Wednesday eve- 
n ng, and consisting of living pictures , from 
some of which the characters stepped out to 
dance. Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman headed a 
committee in charge of the affair, while Ar- 
thur Fiedler and members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra furnished the music, 
which was not only unusually well selected 
but was also excellently played. So favor- 
ably were the beautiful pictures and music 
received that the affair is to be repeated on 
January 28. 

Finally is to be chronicled an event not 
subject to the ordinary conventions of mu- 
sic reviewing: the memorial concert of the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra on Tuesday 
afternoon for Frederick P. Cabot, head of 
the trustees, who had died during the pre- 
ceding week. Serge Koussevitzky conducted 
numbers from the Mozart Requiem (the 
3ach Cantata Club assisting) and the Tschai- 
kowsky Pathetic Symphonv, one of Judge 
Cabot’s favorite works. The concert was 
free to the public, which crowded the hall. 
SLONIMSKY GUEST CONDUCTOR IN EUROPE 

Nicolas Slonimsky, conductor of the 
Chamber Orchestra of Boston, sails for 
Europe on January 29 for a series of guest 
appearances as conductor of various Euro- 
pean orchestras. As representative of the 
Pan-American Association of Composers he 
will present programs of American music 
in two concerts with the Paris Symphony 
Orchestra on February 21 and 26; two con- 
certs in Berlin on March 5 and 12 and : 
single concert each in Prague and B siesees . 
on March 22 and April 2. In two similar 
presentations in Paris last June Mr. Slo- 
nimsky aroused considerable comment in the 
European press, as well as muc h discussion, 
pro and con, in American journals. 

At the coming concerts Mr. Slonimsky 
will present music by Charles Ives, Henry 
Cowell, Edgar Varese, Adolph Weiss, Wall- 
ingford Riegger, Roy Harris, Ruth Craw- 
ford, Carl Ruggles, Charles Chavez, Ale- 
jandro Caturla, Amadeo Roldan, Pedro San- 
juan, Hector Villa-Lobos, and Dane Rud 
hyar. 

The concluding event in the semester’s 
work in the Voice Training course at Bos- 
ton University, conducted by Stephen Town 
send, was the presentation, on January 21, 
of a Saint-Saéns’ oratorio at the school 
auditorium. 

The Pianoforte Teachers’ 
ton, under the auspices of the 
School of Music, presented the second of 
its series of recitals of pupils from the 
studios of teachers of greater Boston on 
January 22, at Steinert Hall. M. S. 
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Society of Bos 
Juilliard 


Announced for Bach 

Festival 

The annual Bach Festival to be held on 
May 13 and 14 at Bethlehem, Pa., will fea- 
ture as vocal soloists Ruth Shaffner and 
Ernestine Hohl Eberhard, sopranos; Rose 
Rampton of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company and Amy Ellerman, contraltos ; 
Dan Gridley and Charles Stratton, tenors; 
Robert M. Crawford, baritone; and Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann, bass. 


Soloists 


Angell in Demand 


Ralph Angell assisted Hans Kindler, cell- 
ist, in a recital at the University of Chicago 
on January 12 and also at the joint recital 
Mr. Kindler gave with Hilda Burke under 
the direction of the Civic Music Association 
on January 11. Mr. Angell is now on a 
four weeks’ tour with Francis Macmillen 
which includes the Pacific Coast. 


American Academy Performances 

The annual weekly public performances of 
plays by the senior students of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Arts were re- 
sumed at the Belasco Theatre, New York, 
January 8. Gloria Mundi and Holiday were 
produced on that date, followed the next 
week by What They Think and Love ’Em 
and Leave ’Em. 
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New Achievements for Rodzinski 

For the first pair of concerts for 1932 of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Dr. Artur Rodzinski, conductor, offered the 
following program: the fifth of Bach's 
Brandenburg concertos; Mahler’s fourth 
symphony; Tansman’s second concerto and 


DR. ARTUR RODZINSKI 
Weingartner’s transcription of the Invitation 
of the Dance. Patterson Greene in the Ex- 
aminer of January 1 said in the conclusion 
of his review: “The discriminating listener 
should think twice before missing anything 
that Rodzinski does. The Philharmonic 
have come to be events of incontestable dis- 
tinction.” 

In speaking of the 
David Sokol wrote: “The Mahler fourth 
symphony that followed was a remarkable 
achievement on the part of Conductor Artur 
Rodzinski. Artur Rodzinski last night gave 
this symphony the finest reading I have yet 
heard. It is lighter than the others and 
does not reflect the adoration that Mahler 
had for Bruckner and Beethoven.” The 
critics were equally warm in their comments 
on the balance of the program. 

For the pair of concerts on the 14th and 
15th of January Rodzinski offered the Ravel 
suite, Le Tombeau de Couperin; Ibert’s Es- 
cales (Ports of Call) ; Elgar’s introduction 
and allegro for strings (given by the Bart- 
lett-Frankel String Quartet and string or- 
chestra), and Beethoven’s “little symphony,” 
the eighth. Rosette Anday, contralto, was 
the soloist and was heard in songs by Saint- 
Saéns, Gluck, Handel and Wolf. Edwin 
Schallert in the Times summed up his re- 
view as follows: “Dr. Rodzinski’s interpre- 
tations met with splendid response, especially 
the modern numbers.” 

Of the same program, Patterson Greene 
in the Examiner is quoted: “Under the ré- 
gimé of Artur Rodzinski, the concerts of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra have taken 
their place as the most distinguished musi- 
cal events west of the Mississippi. Last 
night’s program, which will be repeated this 
afternoon, was of a nature to confirm this 
assertion.” 


Mahler symphony, 


Merrill and Neve Collaborate 


Laurie Merrill, American poet, and Rita 
Neve, English pianist, shared the program 
of the Community Church, New York, Jan- 
uary 17. Miss Merrill read short poems of 
her own creation, the accompanying music 
played synchronously by Miss Neve. Miss 
Neve played pieces by Debussy, Chopin and 
Liszt. The same day Miss Neve was heard 
in Mecca School of Music, Jackson Heights, 
Long Island. 


Cooperative Opera Enlists New 


Members 

Lois Bodgar, president-founder of the Co- 
operative Opera Company, announces nearly 
100 members have joined to date. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to offer weekly 
performances at the Ame rican- German Club- 
house, New York. It is also planned to 
present plays. 
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Reiner Includes Novelties on 
Philadelphia Orchestra Programs 


Hadley Conducts Own Work With Pennsylvania Symphony 
Orchestra — Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


Presents 


Thais With Excellent Cast — Concerts 


and Recitals by Prominent Artists—Other News 


PuHILADELPHIA.—Fritz Reiner conducted 
the Philadelphia Orchestra for the concerts 
of January 22 and 23. 

Several of the numbers on the program 
were virtual novelties by reason of their in- 
frequent performances before these audiences. 
Schumann’s overture, scherzo, and finale op. 
52, was the opening number, receiving a 
good interpretation and execution. Brahms’ 
serenade No. 2, in A major, op. 16, was 
particularly novel, as there were no violins 
used. This work was also well performed. 
On the Shores of the Moldau by Smetana 
closed the first part of the program. This 
essentially programmatic number was pleas- 
ant to hear. 

The entire second part of the program was 
devoted to Strauss’ tone poem, Thus Spake 
Zarathustra. Mr. Reiner is perhaps at his 
best when interpreting Strauss compositions. 
He gained fine effects from the orchestra, 
bringing out the lights and shades and the 
mighty climaxes with clarity and authority. 
Prolonged applause bespoke the enthusiasm 
of the audience. 

CHAMBER Music Concerts WELL LIKED 

Chamber music concerts are given regu- 
larly at the Philadelphia Museum by students 
from the Curtis Institute of Music, headed by 
the director of the viola department. Unique 
programs are presented during the course of 
the series. The next concert takes place to- 
morrow (January 31). 

Horatio CONNELL IN RECITAL 

Horatio Connell, baritone, was presented 
at the third faculty recital of this sea- 
son in Casimir Hall of the Curtis Insti- 
stitute of Music, on January 18, assisted by 
eight of his pupils—Florence Irons and Ce- 
celia Thompson, sopranos; Virginia Ken- 
drick and Irene Beamer, contraltos; Daniel 
Healy and Eugene Ramey, tenors; Walter 
Vassar and Alfred DeLong, baritones; also 
Lawrence Apgar, organist, pupil of Mr. Ger- 
mani. 

The first part of the program consisted 
of three groups of solos, sung by Mr. Con- 
nell with his customary fine taste, true in- 
tonation, and excellent enunciation. Another 
characteristic which marks this singer’s work 
is the clear defining of the style of each song 
and a correspondingly artistic interpretation. 
His first group included numbers by Handel, 
Scarlatti and Beethoven. The second group, 
which in some respects was the best of the 
evening, consisted of five songs by Hugo 
Wolf. In the third group, came Bois Epais 
by Lully, Bergere Legere (Old French), and 
two of MacDowell’s songs—Long Ago and 
A Maid Sings Light. : 

The second part of the program was given 
over to Part One of a cantata based on a 
text of Dante—The New Life, op. 9, by 
Wolf-Ferrari. In this Mr. Connell sang the 
baritone solo part, with the above named 
pupils forming the chorus and singing with 
good effect. Mr. Apgar’s contribution on 
the organ was also pleasing. . 

As always in Casimir Hall, the audience 
was large and enthusiastic. 

PENNSYLVANIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley conducting gave its fifth con- 
cert of the present season on January 10, in 
the Scottish Rite Temple. ; 

Julia Peters, soprano, was the soloist, 
singing Leise, leise, from Der Freischutz. 
Miss Peters captivated the audience with her 
attractive voice and charming personality. 
In her singing of the aria she revealed a 
wide range and good quality, coupled with 
interpretative talents. The audience was en- 
thusiastic and recalled the soloist many 
times. 

The orchestral feature of the concert was 
Dr. Hadley’s symphony No. 2, The Four 
Seasons, consisting of four movements, Win- 
ter, Spring, Summer and Autumn. They are 
definitely programmatic, the first bleak and 
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drear; the second of a light, happy scherzo- 
like character; the third dreamy and full of 
melody; the fourth sorrowful. The themes 
are logically developed. The orchestra did 
some of its best work of the season in this 
opus. 

Other orchestral numbers were Dvorak’s 
Overture Carneval, and two symphonic 
poems of Saint-Saéns, Dance Macabre and 
Rouet d’Omphale, all well played. 


Joun CuartEs THOMAS 

At a recital given before the Philadelphia 
Forum in the Academy of Music on the eve- 
ning of January 11, John Charles Thomas 
was forced to sing nearly a dozen encores. 
His printed program included works both 
classic and modern. As a final encore offer- 
ing he gave Ol’ Man River, and was then, 
finally, permitted to leave the stage. He 
was accompanied by Lester Hodges, who 
also played a solo group. 

The baritone sang with his customary vo- 
cal opulence and interpretative gifts. The 
printed program included ballads dedicated 
to Mr. Thomas by Ernest Charles and 
Jacques Wolfe. 


PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


The presentation of Massenet’s opera, 
Thais, by the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company on January 14, was the occasion 
of another triumph for John Charles Thomas 
in the role of Athanael. Mr. Thomas 
achieves an unusual balance of perfection be- 
tween artistic, smooth-flowing vocalization, 
and dramatic ability of rare distinction. This 
was particularly evident in the part of the 
young monk. His development of the dra- 
matic elements of religious fervor turning to 
human love was masterly. : 

Bianca Saroya, as Thais, gave an excellent 
interpretation of the part. Her lovely voice 
was not at its best in the first act, but in the 
second and last, it was particularly fine. 
The solo of the second act and duet of the 
last, were some of the most delightful musi- 
cal features of the entire evening. 

Albert Mahler, as Nicias, was thoroughly 
satisfactory, as were Helen Jepson and Rose 
Bampton as Crobyle and Myrtale. Maude 
Runycn was particularly adequate in the 
short solos allotted to the part of Albine. 
Ivan Steschenko as Palemon, and Benjamin 
De Loache as a Servitor also did creditable 
work. 

The brilliant and beautiful ballet diver- 
tissement in the second scene of the second 
act, was a decided feature of the perform- 
ance, with Catherine Littlefield, premiere 
danseuse; Dorothy Littlefield as Assyrian 
Maiden; Douglass Coudy, Thomas Cannon, 
and Jack Potteiger as Slaves, and a large 
corp de ballet. 

Sylvan Levin conducted admirably, the 
Meditation between the acts calling forth 
prolonged applause. 


Percy GRAINGER 

A large audience heard the piano recital 
of Percy Grainger given on Januarv 13 in 
the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. Auditorium. 
Mr. Grainger chose a program which in- 
cluded Bach’s toccata and fugue in D minor, 
in which he used both the Tausig and Busoni 
transcriptions; the Brahms F minor sonata 
two Chopin numbers, David Guion’s The 
Arkansas Traveler and his own work. a 
Ramble on the love-duet from Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier. Several of his encores were 
also the pianist’s own compositions, among 
them one which he called Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Jazz, based on the theme of a hunting 
song, 

Mr. Grainger revealed his characteristic 
aualities of technical excellence and tonal 
vitality. 

AvucGusTINE HAUGHTON 

On the same evening, Augustine Haugh- 
ton, sonrano, addressed another large audi- 
ence jn her second annual recital at the Plays 
and Players. She offered numbers in Ital- 
ian, French, German and English, including 
in the latter groun Beslev’s The Donkey, 
given for the first time in Philadelphia. Miss 
Haughton, who is a pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti, has a ‘voice of clarity and reso- 
nance. projected with skill. She was ap- 
planded warmly, especially for her singing 
of Ravel and Foudrain excerpts and the aria 
Allmacht’ge Jungfrau from Tannhauser. 
Martin Gabowitz was her efficient accom- 
panist. 

Harry Banks 

Harry Banks, Jr., gave the seventh of the 
inaugural recitals on the new organ of the 
Second Baptist Church of Germantown on 
January 14. Mr. Banks is the organist of 
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Girard College. The recital offered two 
choral improvisations of Karg-Elert; num- 
bers by Handel and Bach; Ravel’s Pavane 
and items by Pierné, Liszt and Fletcher. 
The attendance was large, and Mr. Banks 
displayed command of the tonal resources of 
the new organ. 
Tres_tE Crier CLius CONCERT 

The Treble Clef Club, consisting of fifty 
women, and directed by Karl Schneider, 
gave the first concert of its forty-seventh 
season on January 14 in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. The artists assisting on 
the program were Mark Wollner, violinist ; 
Mrs. John D. Rockwell, Mrs. Richard H. 
Gurley, Mrs. Robert Ridpath, Leah Lanne- 
mann and Caroline Wagner Green. Ellis 
Clark Hammann was accompanist for the 
club and Katherine Lohman Clothier accom- 
panist for the soloists. 

The club opened the program with a 
Mendelssohn motet, op. 39, Veni Domini, 
and a charming Christmas Carol, 17th cen- 
tury, by Nicola Montani, which pleased 
greatly. Later the cantata, op. 59, the Sea 
Fairies, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, provided 
an interesting number, in which incidental 
soli were well sung by Mrs. Green, Mrs. 
Lannemann and Mrs. Ridpath. 

Mr. Wollner played numbers by Bach, 
Faure, Lalo, Dvorak-Kreisler and DeFalla- 
Kreisler, with assurance and agility. He 
was warmly applauded and responded with 
several encores. 

Mrs. Rockwell’s singing of the Micaela 
aria from Carmen was well received, necessi- 
tating an encore. 

Mrs. Gurley sang numbers by Handel, 
Pergolesi and Arditi, revealing a pleasing, 
well-trained voice, and artistic interpreta- 
tions. The audience manifested great pleas- 
ure. demanding an encore. 

The club closed the program with three 
out of four of Elinor Remick Warren’s 
Songs of the Seasons: Autumn Sunset in the 
Canvon, Winter Night in the Valley, and 
Spring Morning in the Hills. 

Ert Beatry Gives Lecrure-Recrrar 

Erl Beatty, pianist, was heard in the sec- 
ond of his series of lecture recitals on Janu- 
arv 20, in the Concert Hall of the Ethical 
Culture Society by a large and appreciative 
audience. 

The subject at this time was Mozart, and 
was ably handled by Mr. Beatty in his lec- 
ture, as he lucidly connected the span of 
Mozart’s life with the events in the history 
of our own country at that time adding anec- 
dotes and facts. The music of the evening 
was entirely by Mozart, and was made dou- 
bly interesting by Mr. Beatty’s few remarks 
preceding, and pertaining to, each number. 

Mr. Beatty played fantasia in C minor, 
sonata in D major for two pianos (in which 
he was capably assisted by Elizabeth Gear), 
Pastorale variee. Variations on Ah! vous 
dirai-je maman? (Siloti’s arrangement), 
Alla turca, and concerto in D major (Miss 
Gear playing the orchestral part on the sec- 
ond piano). In the allegretto of the latter 
the cadenza was by Mr. Beattv. All were 
given with the delicacy of touch and inter- 
pretation so necessary in the works of this 
master. 

Assisting Mr. Beatty were Lisa Lisona, so- 
nrano; Bernard Poland, tenor, and Lewis 
Shearer, baritone. The vocal numbers, well 
given, were aria from Don Giovanni (sung 
by Mr. Poland), duet from The Magic Flute 
(Miss Lisona and Mr. Shearer), and trio 
= The Magic Flute (by all three vocal- 
ists). 

Harry BianK IN Lreper RECITAL 


Harry Blank, baritone, gave an interesting 
Lieder Recital on January 20, in the Audi- 
torium at Twenty-first and Spruce Streets. 

His program included eighteen of the Ger- 
man Lieder, some well known and some new 
to this audience. They were by such repre- 
sentative composers as Franz, J. W. Franck, 
Schumann, Schubert, Pfitzner, Henschel, 
Cornelius, Wolf, Zelter, Strauss, ‘ Brahms, 
Szymanowski and Marx. Mr. Blank’s voice 
is of fine timbre. good range, and is skillfully 
handled. His diction is exceptionally clear 
and his interpretations reveal depth of 
thought and careful projection. Several of 
his numbers proved so popular that they 
were immediately repeated. 

Viola Peters provided sensitive and facile 
accompaniments. A trio consisting of Lu- 
cius Cloe, violinist; William A. Schmidt, 
cellist and John Leroy Bawden, pianist. were 
applauded with their interpretation of Fairy- 
Tale Waltzes by Schutt. The good-sized and 
discriminating audience manifested marked 
approval of the entire program. 

M. C. 


Orloff to Play in Rome 


Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, makes 
his debut in Italy on February 5 with the 
Santa Cecilia in Rome, after which he is 
engaged for concerts in the other Italian 
music centers. Mr. Orloff will also play 
until Easter in Jugoslavia, Roumania, Po- 
land and the Baltic States. April dates 
include Finland, his Swedish debut at Stock- 
holm, a Berlin appearance, and two con- 
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certs at Monte Carlo. During early May 
he appears once more in Paris, London and 
Brussels. 


Delia Valeri for Chicago Musical 
College Master Class 


The announcement is made that the Chi- 
cago Musical College has secured Delia 
Valeri as guest teacher for the Summer 


DELIA VALERI 


Master School. Mme. Valeri is an advocate 
of serious and solid foundation work. She 
builds through practical illustration rather 
than by theoretical training. It is said that 
she has attracted the attention of many vo- 
calists who have sought her guidance and 
advice. 

_ Her roster of former pupils numbers many 
singers prominent in concert, opera, comic 
opera, vaudeville and church. 

Mme. Valeri will hold classes at the Chi- 
cago Musical College in the following sub- 
jects, which will be thoroughly discussed and 
demonstrated: fundamental laws of the 
voice, vocal technic, interpretation and rep- 
ertoire. Students will sing before the class 
and criticism will be made of their voices 
and interpretations. 








FRANCOIS LANG 


One of the busiest and most suc- 
cessful pianists in Europe, the 1931- 
1932 engagements of Frzncois Lang 
are taking him throughout the length 
and breadth of the Continent end 
England. Francois Lang, who was 
born in Paris, began his musical 
studies at an early age, working with 
the most celebrated masters of the 
time, and supplementing their tuition 
with intelligently directed effort on 
his own part. 


FRANCOIS LANG 


has appeared in recital in all the prin- 
cipal cities, and as soloist with practi- 
cally all the leading symphony organi- 
cations of Europe—the Paris Sym- 
phony, the Lamoureux, Conservatory, 
Colonne, Pasdeloup (all of Paris), the 
Vienna Philharmonic, and the Con- 
certgebouw of Amsterdam, to mention 
only a few. He has also played ex- 
tensively in the Orient, and on the 
occasion of the Paris Symphony Or- 
chestra’s recent tour in Germany, un- 
der the direction of Pierre Monteux, 
Francois Lang was the soloist chosen 
as the pianist most representative of 
the young school. Wherever he has 
appeared, both the public and the press 
have unanimously acclaimed him one 
of the foremost artists of the day. 
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A New Complex 


Really marvelous facts are brought to 
through word tests conducted by Dr. 
Wheat, of Columbia University. Such as this: When 
Dr. Wheat, in his tests, said “apple,” 61.1 per cent. 
of his subjects responded with “fruit”; 11.4 per 
cent. said “eat”; 3.6 per said “orange”; but 
not one thought of 

Isn’t that wonderful ? 
extraordinary things ? 

We thought so, so we conducted a word test. 
examined 2,708,367 When we said 
ner,” 99.9 per cent. said “Charley.” The 
said, “manager.” Not one said Richard. 

It is a wonderful system and the readers of the 
Musical Courier might apply it in their circle of 
acquaintances with profit and pleasure. 
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Not So Dense 


annonce de deux sonatas avait-elle 
attire un public moins dense que de coutume.” 

So writes the critic in his review in Le Menestrel 
of a given in Paris by Capelle, Leon and 
Cartier. The meaning of the phrase does not trans- 
late literally into English. The public was not less 
usual but numerous, and not 
appreciate sonatas; or perhaps less dense 
t had the wisdom to stay away, knowing the 
boredom of the average sonata in the hands of the 
average plaver. 

Even in America (endeavoring to become the most 
musical of lands) sonatas serve to prevent the assem- 
bly of great concert audiences unless the performer 
is of international renown. Even then the average 
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public would, generally speaking, prefer less austere 
offerings, and pieces of shorter duration. 

Still, just because most of them do not listen to 
sonatas from choice, they could not necessarily be 
considered dense. 


Wanted: A Short Violin Concerto 


There is crying need for a short violin concerto. 
The need is so crying, indeed, that the Musical Cou- 
rier, crying out of sympathy, institutes a competition. 
It is announced as a short competition, and in order 
to make it shorter there will be no prize and no 
judges. 

How very crying the need is will escape no one, in 
view of the incidents of last week, when Mischa 
Elman and the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
parted company over concerto lengths and merits. 

The story (one version) is this: Elman was en 
gaged to play the concerto of Glazounoff or Tschai- 
kowsky, but expressed preference for that of Brahms 
or Beethoven, not having played, as he said, with 
orchestra in New York for twelve years, and wishing 
to be heard in a work of major significance. He was 
told by the Philharmonic powers that neither of 
those works was desirable as they had just been 
played or were just about to be played by other 
artists. 

So then Elman suggested the 
certo, only to be told that it is too long. A short 
concerto was wanted. “Short?” said Elman; “what 
is short?) The Brahms requires thirty-five minutes ; 
the Beethoven a bit longer. Granted that there are 
shorter concertos, should not something be left to 
the soloist?” 

Composers will now no doubt be delighted for an 
opportunity to try their skill in the writing of a short 
concerto, short, but worthy of the great Elman. 
Shortness is somewhat the style. Was it not Darius 
Milhaud who wrote a grand opera that required but 
a minute to perform—or was it Satie? Anyhow, a 
concerto is shorter than an opera, and so must take 
less than a minute to play, and of major importance. 

Or must it be of major importance? We wonder 
if Elman is doing his playing and popularity justice 
in considering the necessity of playing a work of 
major importance? Does he not make even small 
works, and short works, seem of major importance 
by his projection of them? Surely the public would 
find it so and would greet Elman with the same 
acclaim in a Mozart concerto (proposed to him by 
the conductor, Bruno Walter) as in works of greater 
size and significance. However the New York 
\merican (January 20) says: “The Mozart concerto 
is played by soloists of lesser rank than Elman.” 

What then is poor Elman to do? Of course there 
is Anton Von Webern, who writes symphonic pieces 
that last only three minutes. Samuel Dushkin com- 
missioned a fifteen minute concerto from Stravinsky. 
Now let Mischa Elman order a three minute con- 
certo from Von Webern. 

Meanwhile, official Philharmonic information is 
to this effect: “On July 14, 1931, the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society contracted with Mr. Elman to be 
soloist for the concerts of January 24 and 31, 1932. 
This contract was the culmination of lengthy and 
rather difficult negotiations concerning the composi- 
tion to be played, his refusal to broadcast and other 
conditions which he attempted to impose. The con- 
tract, as finally signed, definitely gave the conductor 
the choice of two concerti, the Glazounoff and the 
Tschaikowsky, which Mr. Elman stated were satis- 
factory to him. 

“In the making of his programs, Mr. Bruno 
Walter found that the Glazounoff suited his needs 
better than the longer concerto and therefore chose 
it. Mr. Elman was notified to this effect and imme- 
diately demanded permission to play the Brahms or 
Beethoven, stating that it was his concert and not 
the orchestra’s. The situation was cabled to Mr. 
Walter, who thereupon gave Mr. Elman the choice of 
any concerto of approximately the same length as 
the Glazounoff. Mr. Elman chose not to observe 
the terms of his contract nor to accept the suggestion 
of Mr. Walter and there was therefore nothing to do 
but cancel the contract.” 


Tschaikowsky con- 


Adipose Art 


Ottavio Scotto, former impresario of opera houses 
in Buenos Aires and Rome, arrived from Europe 
last week, and told New York newspaper interview- 
ers that the Metropolitan Opera uses cracked and 
antiquated scenery, and employs old and obese sing- 
ers. Mr. Scotto does not blame Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
for those faults, but puts the blame on the backers, 
the “privileged classes,” who are content to have 
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their opera remain and more or less eco- 
nomical. 

One wonders, however, whether Mr. Scotto has 
seen Lily Pons, Goeta Ljungberg, Eric Windheim, 
Ezio Pinza, James Wolfe, Maria Jeritza, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson, and a 
few others. They could by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion be called “fat.” Maybe Mr. Scotto had refer- 
ence to their full outpouring of voices and generous 
supply of singing talent. 

Undoubtedly Gatti-Casazza would like to do much 
in the way of purchasing new scenery but this is 
hardly the time to hand a budget of added expendi- 
ture to any board of directors anywhere. 


“stodgy” 


en eee 


Interpretations 


The question arises sometimes, unevoked but im- 
perative, as to what animates and guides the greatest 
masters of instrumental interpretation. They voice, 
in a manner that thrills and delights their audiences, 
music of many moods and many schools. All of it 
seemingly falls under their hands with equal sympa- 
thy. Only rarely do we feel sure that a supreme 
concert artist or conductor is more at home in one 
mode than in another. Generally when one work 
pleases us outstandingly, it is the composition, not 
the playing of it; though even the best of critics 
sometimes confuse the two. 

How does the artist arrive at his interpretations ? 
Or rather, what lies unconsciously or subconsciously 
unrecognized, behind the interpretation ? 

Actually and practically speaking, it seems proba- 

ble that artists play and conduct as they do because 
it seems right to them. The tempo, the dynamic 
values, even, perhaps, the phrasing, is instinctive. 
They might find explanations for what they do, if 
put to it; but it is doubtful if the scientific explana- 
tion comes before the fact. 

Music is of two kinds: absolute and programmatic. 
Absolute music develops its themes; program music 
develops the moods suggested by the plot, scene, 
color, incident, or other characteristics. The question 
then arises, are interpreters guided by the “pro- 
gram,” or do they adhere to musical interpretation ? 

Program music seems to be on the increase. One 
cannot be sure how lasting the development will be, 
since from almost the beginning of music of the sort 
we now recognize as music, the programmatic idea 
has been an inspiration to composers; at first, of 
course, the tweeting of the birdies, and other nature 
sounds. 

However, names are coming to mean something. 
It used to be that many a composer would write a 
piece of absolute music with no program in mind, 
and subsequently a publisher would add an attractive 
name—to make it sell. 

3ut there is also today much music directly asso- 
ciated with its program and title; and the public is 
fully justified in being thrilled by the visual pictures 
it arouses (though what sort of pictures it would 
arouse, if any, were there no title or program, we 
cannot say). 

But does the performer think of visual pictures? 
Or does he merely think music? Perhaps he says 
to himself: “Bosh! Nonsense! What has all that 
hokum to do with music?” and refuses even to 
familiarize himself with the “program.” In the case 
of some of the Strauss poems he would be fully jus- 
tified, for Strauss himself was not sure of any pro- 
gram. In the case of the Liszt poems, the program, 
too, is merely a guide to a mood, not a clearly de- 
fined succession of moods. 

We recall hearing Mengelberg giving his orches- 
tra detailed instructions as to the meaning of Emer- 
son Whithorne’s Fata Morgana, and wondered at 
the time what the orchestra men did with the direc- 
tions. Hard enough when there is only one player, 
but with a whole orchestra! Also, we remember 
hearing a performance of The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
under the direction of Toscanini which caused us to 
wonder if the great master knew he was directing 
a comedy, or, more nearly, a joyous German farce? 

It was a lesson, very illustrative of the ease with 
which comedy may be turned into tragedy, just as 
tragedy may be turned into comedy (as we have seen 
in the recent revivals of the spoken melodramas that 
horrified our fathers, and now set us howling with 
glee). A little more noise and vigor in the directing, 
and the apprentice becomes the sorcerer. It illus- 
trates the very indefiniteness of music. 

And in view of this indefiniteness, it would seem 
that those who fully succeed in their interpretations 
of program music must slightly exaggerate the pro- 
gram; for the composer imagines his program and 
sees more in his music than is really there; so the 
interpreter apparently imagines his program and 
puts more in the music than is really there. 

Is this a fact? One would like to know. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


am ta TE Oo NS 


By Leonard Liebling 


Carnegie Hall of a Saturday matinée, scheduled 
to begin at 2:30 p. m. On the stage, a piano, and 
a chair with unusually low seat and high back. House 
crowded with a chattering throng consisting almost 
altogether of persons not usually seen at New York 
concerts. Practically no musicians in evidence. 

The time advances to 2:40 p. m. with everyone 
seated. Then 2:45 p. m. The house lights are 
turned down low, very low. The stage door opens. 
Applause. No one appears. The door opens again. 
Applause. No one appears. It is 2:46 p. m., sixteen 
minutes after the time advertised for the beginning 
of the recital. 

Now it is 2.49 p. m. The stage door opens. A 
male figure attired in black steps on the stage. The 
audience rises and applauds loud and long. ‘The 
figure bows deferentially many times, finally seats 
itself at the piano, crashes out a few frightfully for- 
tissimo chords in rather old fashioned harmony, and 
then begins to play the Etudes Symphoniques by 
Schumann. 

You have guessed correctly; it is a recital by 
Ignace Paderewski. 

Ln 

Mummery aside and discounting the suggestive 
atmosphere generated by the pianist as a former 
active personality in world’s affairs, the afternoon 
offered nothing that could long hold the attention 
of the chronicler who is writing these lines. He 
has been familiar for many years with this particular 
showmanship and being a musically prudish person 
it always bores him at first and then rouses resent- 
ment in him to see an artist like Paderewski circused 
and hippodromed by his audience. 

Artist, Paderewski still is during many moments 
of his playing, but an artist sadly lacking in the tech- 
nical prowess to carry out his intentions, and guilty 
also of a multitude of sins in phrasing, pedalling, 
dynamics and tone quality, which no conscientious 
teacher would allow from an advanced pupil. 

The Schumann Etudes, begun largo instead of 
andante, limped in tempo from beginning to end 
and were deficient in virtuosity and emotional drive. 
Noise is not romantic passion. Often the “breadth” 
was represented by halting tempos designed to cover 
up technical inefficiency. Slips of finger were plen- 
tiful. The chords seldom found the two hands at- 
tacking simultaneously. The pauses were melo- 
dramatically exaggerated. The tone was agreeable 
in soft episodes but clanged harshly in forte pas- 
sages. A large general design could be traced as 
Paderewski’s conception but his delivery of it re- 
vealed astounding flaws and awkward, ragged execu- 
tion. 

Mozart’s A major sonata followed, an oversenti- 
mental performance, with many wrong notes, and 
lingerings, hurryings and muddy passage work not 
associated with the ideal presentation of Mozart’s 
piano pages. There were clear and tender moments 
here and there reminiscent of the days when 
Paderewski had an unsurpassed technic that worked 
in perfect obedience to his artistic purposes. 

eee 


Liszt’s B minor sonata suited the present Pade- 
rewski style more fittingly. He could be lusty, de- 
clamatory, flourishy; pedal generously, and project 
handfuls of wrong notes, all without affecting the 
general impression of broadness, imaginative variety 
and temperamental impulsiveness. 


The three works which opened the program were 
played without Paderewski’s leaving the stage, a 
terrible tax on the patience and listening capacity of 
any audience. 

The second half of the recital went entirely to 
Chopin: Ballade, G minor; three etudes, G major 
nocturne, opus 37, two mazurkas, E flat minor polo- 
naise, A flat valse, opus 34. Paderewski’s Chopin 
playing used to be inimitible; now it savors of arbi- 
trariness, some distortion, and a desire for “orches- 
tral” effects not called for by the music. 

It is a pity that so many neophytes who go to the 
Paderewski recitals now, never heard him in his 
prime. The general public believes that Paderewski 
is “the greatest pianist in the world” because he 
attracts the most money at the box office. That is 
not a fair way to judge—fair neither to Paderewski 
nor to other pianists. They do not earn as much as 
he does. It seems a pity that in these times of de- 
pression for so many gifted pianists, the public 
neglects them financially and directs such large sums 
to a single individual, at $4.40 per orchestra seat. 


Applause was frenetic at the recital last Saturday 
and resulted in an‘ imposing list of encores. 

eRe 

I had a great time at the Vladimir Horowitz re- 
cital watching the white haired lady and her female 
companion who occupied seats T5 and 7 in the 
parquet. 

No. T5 came armed with a book of Brahms’ piano 
compositions (Simrock Edition, Volume II, revised 
by Emil Sauer) and when Horowitz played two of 
the Intermezzi, opus 117, No. 2, and opus 119, No. 3, 
my neighbor (T5) attempted to follow the music 
in her reference copy. She turned page after page 
but failed to find the opus 117 before its performance 
was finished. 

Fumbling about similarly after Horowitz began 
opus 119, finally with a sigh of satisfaction T5 
smoothed down page 95, and she and T7, with con- 
firmatory head-noddings keeping time to Horowitz’ 
rhythm, read the music carefully of opus 118, No. 4! 
They did not seem to care that the piece is in F 
minor and 2-4 time, while the opus 119, No. 3, 
which the artist was actually doing, is in C major and 
6-8 time. 

Alles besucht Klavier Konzerte, Eugen d’Albert 
said contemptuously long ago about a New York 
audience which remained cool after his playing of a 
Beethoven sonata and then made him repeat Men- 
delssohn’s Spinning Song. 

nz ® 


Horowitz, by the way, followed a practise growing 
increasingly frequent, of not playing all the Paga- 
nini-Brahms Variations and of changing their order 
as designated by the composer. 

There are two books of the pieces, and Horowitz 
began with the second volume, playing all the varia- 
tions except the last one; then he followed with the 
first book, but ended it with the previously omitted 
finale of Book IT. 

Other renowned pianists have preceded Horowitz 
in such shifting and omissions of the Paganini- 
Brahms morceaux but I do not quite see the object 
of the transpositions. 

It is to be presumed that Brahms, not exactly an 
inexperienced composer or pianist, knew what he 
wished and so expressed himself ; and that he had in 
mind a certain definite succession of moods, keys, 
styles, arranged in unity and constituting a progres- 
sive relationship and cumulative climax. There is of 
course no great harm in re-arranging the variations, 
or in dropping some of them altogether, and Horo- 
witz’ version was effective, but such omissions and 
deviations from the regular order are disturbing to 
the listener who has the text fixed in his mind as the 
composer set it down. 

(Now I expect to receive a letter from some pian- 
ist or musicologist, calling my attention to the fact 
either that Brahms himself often made shifts and 
elisions when he performed the Variations; or else 
that on August 2, 1879, in Diisseldorf, he told Herr 
Wilhelm Holzhammerhackenfuss, pianist, to play the 
pieces in any verdammt order he liked.) 

eRe 


What has become of the Beethoven piano concer- 
tos? I suddenly remembered them when I heard 
Gabrilowitsch give his lofty performance of the 
Brahms B flat concerto last week at the Philharmonic 
concert. I discovered then that I consider the two 
Brahms piano concertos greater than the four by 
Beethoven. Recently I realized that I like the first 
and third Brahms symphonies better than any of the 
Beethoven nine. For the love of Orpheus, am I be- 
coming rabid Brahmsite at this late day when I 
ought to be looking forward and offering all my 
love to Schonberg, Prokofieff, Hindemith, Berg, 
Milhaud, Casella and Stravinsky’s violin concerto ? 

eRe 

Speaking of Progressiveness, there is Fritz 
Reiner’s program with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in that city (January 29 and 30) consisting of Le 
Baruffe Chiozotte Overture, Sinigaglia; “Concerti” 
(first performance) and Fountains of Rome, 
Respighi; Istar, d’Indy; La Valse, Ravel. Only one 
dead composer out of the programmed five. 

(Arthur Hartmann wrote to me recently: “Of 
modern works, I wish I were the composer of 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun; and next to that, 
d’Indy’s Istar Variations.” ) 

Eugene Goossens also is a forward moving con- 
ductor, with two local “first times” at his January 
22-23 concerts with the Cincinnati Orchestra. He 
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produced Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sinfonietta and Tans- 
mann’s second piano concerto, played by E. Robert 
Schmitz. 
eR ® 
Helen S. Taylor, music reviewer of the Baltimore 
Sun, kindly sends me this from the Baltimore Post: 


GLOBE, Ariz.—Seeing a violoncello for the first time 
while under arrest for being intoxicated caused one Globe 
man to “go on the wagon forever,” Sheriff Charles R. Byrne 
reported. 

A rancher friend of the sheriff left the violoncello at the 
county jail where a repair man was to call for it. 

“I’m off the stuff forever,” the drunk shouted suddenly 
“It’s time to quit when I see fiddles as big as men.” 

Try as they would, deputy sheriffs could not convince 
the prisoner that he wasn’t seeing things. The violoncello 
was gone when he awoke in the morning and he marched 
from the jail a reformed man. : 

nme, 

After the latest matinée performance of Donna 
Juanita, Maria Jeritza gave a Hotel St. Regis dinner 
party to some of her operatic associates and other 
friends, and this was the printed menu of the 
occasion : 


With Cocktails 4 la Hammer we comimence, 
Then a Buffet Russe Tokatyan that’s immense. 
A Soup that’s 4 la Manski we submit, 
Then Scallops 4 la Engles which we know will be a hit 
We have Rice, quite 4 la Fleischer, and Potatoes 
Parisiennes, 
= dedicate to Clemens and which will be followed 
then 
By a gorgeous Wiener Schnitzel, made to suit Bodanzky’s 
taste. 
And then comes a Salad Sperling which we hope you'll 
eat not waste! 
Now a Lohengrin Ice Cream which for Lorenz has been 
made, 
And Hollander Cake for Schorr which puts all else ‘in 
the shade. 
Last we'll sip some Coffee Merola which is made Italian 
style, 
Guaranteed to keep us all, wide awake for quite a while. 
We almost forgot to mention 
That it’s also our intention 
To serve Port Wine 4 la Stransky, 
Haute Sauterne, Ada Bodanzky. 
And then drink our Liebling’s beer 
Which will spread around good cheer 


The entertainment was enriched with perform- 
ances by NBC radio artists, and the story of Jeritza’s 
life, shown with illuminated marionettes constructed 
and put through their paces by W. 
Sperling. 


Frederick 


ere, 

Bassi was the name of a tenor who used to sing 
at the Chicago Opera. An Italian art dealer I once 
knew was called Musica. <A celebrated Berlin chess 
player delighted in the name of Harmonist. Mason 
is an American composer. So is Carpenter. Pea- 
cock is a singer. Low sings high. Tinker is a tenor. 
Mann (Ellen) is a woman. Also Hattie Mann. 
Also Butler (Hanna). French (Ward) is Ameri- 
can, Wing makes pianos. 

Truly appropriate names are Mischa Violin, who 
plays on that instrument; and Rev. S. E. Church- 
stone Lord, who prays in New Nickerie, Dutch 
Guiana, South America. This information is cor- 
rect, for the reverend gentleman’s name is on the 
subscription list of the Musical Courier and also is 
a friend of Augusta Cottlow, the pianist. 

ene 

Hans von Biilow once remarked that tenors are a 
disease. The tenors fumed and the public chortled. 
However, here comes Dr. Abraham Myerson, famed 
surgeon of Boston, with the dictum that “loud sing- 
ing affects the brain.” Of course it is at once evi- 
dent why crooners do not go insane. 

eRe 

Prohibition raiders are now given the right to 
strip speakeasies of all furnishings and equipment. 
I hope that they will not overlook those tiny pianos 
which are rolled up to your table (or mine) and ac- 
company the gay ditties and sob songs of the vocal 
entertainers. 

Re 

Dr. J. W. Ivimey, of Marlborough College, asks: 
“Can we not have cinema music without the constant 
tremolo? It has spread to the singers in American 
talkies. They all dither.” 

a ad 

The typesetters made me say last week that Bruno 
Walter played the ‘“‘cembals” part in the Handel 
Concerto Grosso. He is versatile enough with his 
conducting of concert and opera, and his mastery of 
the regular piano keyboard as well as that of the 
modernized harpsichord and cembalo. 

nme 

February musical events in New York, aside from 
the regular operatic, symphonic, choral and chamber 
music series, will have recitals by Samuei Dushkin, 
Maria Kurenko, Leonora Cortez, Clara Rabinovitch, 
Lea Luboshutz, Rebecca Davidson, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Mannes, Guido Galignani (double bass), 
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Dorothy Gordon, Harold Bauer, Conchita Supervia, 
Lotte Lehmann, Florence Stern, Samuel Levine, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Ignace Paderewski, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Egon Petri, Marjorie Peugnet, Alton 
Jones, Muriel Kerr, Julian de Grey, Florence Aus- 
tral, Reba Patton, Stanley Hummel, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Yvette Le Bray, Roland Hayes, Hilda Schaf- 
meister, Yehudi Menuhin, Rock Ferris, Stewart 
Baird, Armand Tokatyan, Florence Cole Talbert, 
Muriel Brunskill, Gregor Piatigorsky, Rudolph Ganz, 
Adele Epstein, Noah Bielski, Lewis Emery, Walter 
Gieseking, Giuseppe Monaco, Helen Scoville, Myra 
Hess, Felix Salmond and Carl Friedberg, Frank 
Sheridan, Antonio Sala, Rosette Auday, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Alexandre Berjansky, Josef Lhevinne, 
Beniamino Gigli, Frederick Jagel, Catherine Reiner. 
a 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s portfolio contains an 
orchestral fantasy, an Oriental Rhapsody (orchestra ) 
and a violin sonata, all new. Why are they not 
heard in the East? Of course Los Angeles, where 
Charley lives, compensates him with sunshine, but 
even a modest composer desires something more than 
mere climate. 

eee 

The Westchester (N. Y.) County Center issues 
a circular announcing Mischa Elman’s recital there 
on February 10, and gives this information : 





WHO? 

gave the first violin recital in America? 
invented the modern violin recital program? 
appeared in New York twenty-two times 
his first season? 
is credited with introducing the Tschaikow- 
sky violin concerto to America? the Gold- 
mark Concerto? the Glazounoff Concerto? 
the Bruch Concerto? the Ernst Concerto? 
made the first violin recital tour from coast 
to coast? 

WHOSE violin records first crossed the million 
mark? 

WHOSE Album of Violin Pieces is studied by 
every student? 

WHAT living violinist is acknowledged by all to 
have the biggest, most luscious and golden 
tone? 

THE answer— 

MISCHA ELMAN, the transcendental genius 
whose name answers the above questions 
and many more and whose playing, now 
in the ripeness of its maturity, is hailed by 
critics all over the world as the supreme 
mastery of violin virtuosity. 


WHO 











The first violin recital in America? Patriarch 
though I am, I do not remember it. However, I am 
sure that Kreisler, Ysaye, Sauret, Wilhelmj, to men- 
tion only a few, gave violin recitals hereabouts before 
Elman’s New York debut in 1908. The modern 
violin recital program is another doubtful matter, 
but it is nothing to be proud of, with its many tran- 
scriptions and obvious appeal to the “‘popular” sense. 
The Tschaikowsky, Goldmark and Ernst concertos 
were heard in America long before Elman did them 
here. 1 am not certain about Glazounow. But I do 
know that many violinists did transcontinental tours 
in this country before Mischa. 

The last three questions are probably justified, and 
I delight to think so, for the Elman tone, technic and 
temperament put him in the private category of my 
favorite violinists. 

Maybe Arthur M. Abell, violin sage and now 
engaged in literary labors at his hilltop home in 
Hastings, N. Y., could take the time to enlighten 
Musical Courier readers as to the exact historical 
facts about which the good folks at the Westchester 
Center seem to have obscure information. It surely 
was not given to them by Mischa Elman. 

ene 


Lo! this World-Telegram quotation, 
issue of January 23: 


Don’t tell. me that radio isn’t making us commercial- 
minded. A radio announcer told a group of studio hangers-on 
that he was going to present a concert of Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms. “What advertising agency is that?” one of 
them asked 


from the 


J 

Paris, writes to ask Variations 
whether Simon Barer, Russian pianist, has been 
engaged for an American tour next season. He has 
been contracted to appear here at that time under 
the management of the Metropolitan Bureau of 
Music. 


Carol Sorac, of 


ere 
Caption in New York American (January 24): 
“Jazz Strains Lose Out to Finer Type of Music at 
Palm Beach.” This department, knowing the Palm 
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Beachers, is willing to wager a copy of Beethoven’s 
second symphony against the popular song hit of the 
winter, that jazz regained the victory quickly and is 
keeping it. 


Opera From Coast to Coast 


San Francisco’s supreme monument to her fallen, 
the War Memorial Opera House, is approaching 
completion. This poetic tribute in steel and stone, 
fashioned for the munificent production of music 
drama, is worthy in ideal, proportion and architec- 
tural nobility to the traditions of the revered city of 
romance at the Golden Gate. 

After exploring the rising structure the San Fran- 
cisco critic, Redfern Mason, exclaims, “The whole 
scene awakens a sense of pride in the San Fran- 
cisco that is, and of hope and confidence in the San 
Francisco that is to be! When that time comes we 
shall have opera six months out of the twelve, as 
they have it in New York, and we shall not be be- 
holden to the Metropolitan for our artists; but will 
go up and down the world and seek here at home 
for our artists. Then we shall export opera, not 
import it. Our opera house will be a school of 
opera, a workshop of operatic art. If we can pro- 
duce Menuhins perhaps we can produce Melbas too.” 

Why doubt Mason’s predictions? San Francisco 
will maintain its workshop and home of opera, and 
so shall other cities which possess the essential cul- 
ture, means and energy. 

Unfortunately too many of our cities, unlike San 
Francisco, have tried to develop musical culture for- 
tuitously by first fabricating buildings and then pa- 
tiently waiting for the spirit of art to take possession. 

A suitable center is a powerful incentive for de- 
veloping the latent cultural energies of a community, 
but a mere edifice is only the symbol of an inner im- 
pulse. To fulfill its purpose, music and every other 
art must create its own audiences. That audience is 
more than an economic support. It is the natural 
operation of the law which provides for the polarity 
principle in all arts. 

Opera, symphonic music and the drama are such 
involved and expensive forms of art that we fre- 
quently are led into the error of believing that this 
law of the two poles is not working; for years we 
have seen opera companies and vast artistic enter- 
prises spring up, thrive a while, then perish. Ac- 
tually the pioneers in these fields, particularly opera, 
have been so beset with economic complexities that 
they have been wrecked on financial or managerial 
shoals. The point we wish to make clear is that 
these ventures were probably eagerly desired by the 
public but that the economic odds were all against the 
idealistic founders. 

What then can be done to unite the artistic enter- 
prise and the audience in a permanent union as San 
Francisco is striving to do? The obvious solution is 
to centralize opera, to let the hazardous business be 
conducted by powerfully supported companies which 
are able to serve several communities, or possibly a 
whole chain of cities. 

In the concert field this principle is being happily 
worked out on a vast scale. The Chicago Civic 
Opera Company has endeared itself to scores of 
cities hitherto unserved regularly. The Metropoli- 
tan’s spring visits to several fortunate cities are 
events of vital musical concern to those communi- 
ties. Touring companies report the existence of 
deep interest in opera in hundreds of towns and 
cities. 

Boston’s great opera auditorium is now conse- 
crated to vaudeville—but that is simply proof of the 
financial impossibility of devoting such a structure 
to opera. Other cities are experiencing similar dif- 
ficulties with their auditoriums. Some buildings, of 
course, are unwieldy and impractical for opera; but 
even such structures could be modified. 

An enduring reward awaits the organizing genius 
who will weld these potential opera houses into living 
units of national chains of American opera com- 
panies. A colossal idea, to be sure, but sound and 
sensible. And Americans, like those especially ener- 
getic ones in San Francisco, like to think and to do 
the seemingly impossible. 


A Masonic Broadcast 


Daniel Gregory Mason has “gone radio,” at least 
in the title of his new book: Tune In, America. 

And for a MacDowell Professor at Columbia 
University, too! 

However, the book is dignified and full of inter- 
esting matter. 

It represents a plea in behalf of the American 
composer, and if Professor Mason is hot about the 
treatment accorded this long-suffering under-dog, he 
keeps his hotness safely under cover. What is neces- 
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sary in this cause is a real oldtime American soap- 
box spellbinder, which Professor Mason is not. 

Still it may be questioned if any spellbinder, how- 
ever potent, could afford a cure for the present sit- 
uation. It seems rather (as Richard Aldrich sums 
it up in his review of the book in the New York 
Times) that what is needed is not patriotism or 
propaganda, but “a commanding genius, an authentic 
messenger of great things. If, when and as he ap- 
pears if he is an American composer, as we 
may hope he will be, he will not long be left out of 
American programs.” 

Professor Mason would do well perhaps to observe 
American performers. When among them the com- 


manding genius appears, the messenger of great 
things, he is not long left off the American opera or 
concert platform. 

So long as music lovers patronize opera and con- 
cert performanees for pleasure, they are likely to 
prefer the assured satisfaction of the recognized 
composers to native experimentation. 


- ———— 


Music and Politics 


British hard-headedness and good sense have come 
forward in the present controversy now raging over 
the proposed exclusion of alien musicians from Eng- 
land. An editorial in the Monthly Musical Record 
of London rebuffs the defenders of such a policy, 
declaring that it is a question whether “trade-union- 
ism, protective tariffs and inflamed nationalism” will 
be permitted to dominate culture. 

Surveying the age-long international culture which 
has created music, the writer points out that immi- 
grant Netherlandish organists started the golden age 
of Italian polyphony. A spark from Italy set Eng- 
land’s madrigalists aflame. French opera was 
founded by the Florentine Lulli and was gloriously 
enriched by Gluck, Cherubini and Meyerbeer. Han- 
del and Mozart were men of German race who com- 
posed Italianate music. Liszt and Berlioz, visiting 
Russia, gave the spur to a school of composers, the 
effect of whose works, welcomed in the West, is to 
be traced in those of Debussy, Puccini, Holst and 
De Falla. And so on. 

Americans dare not follow the slogan raised by 
the Secretary of the British Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, “Keep out the foreigner!” for the rea- 
sons cited by the Record. Like our contemporary, 
we distrust the motives of any chauvinistic, non-cul- 
tural body which aims at isolation. 

Cultivation of the native idiom is the normal func- 
tion of the creator in any land. But this pre-occu- 
pation with national lore does not deny the existence 
of other cultures; the ethnic web is too complicated 
and far-reaching to sanction a smug nationalistic 
aloofness. 

As for taxing artistic visitors who seem to carry 
off too much American gold, or English pounds 
sterling, that is another question. We can safely 
leave that matter to the politicians but we prefer to 
have politicians and political-minded musicians keep 
their blundering hands off musical matters. Do not 
let us repeat the foliies of the World War by inject- 
ing more stupid chauvinism into the world’s muddled 
affairs. 


a 


Musical Food 


In the New York Evening Post, Louis Sherwin 
mentions some musicians, or those closely identified 
with music, who foregathered in long gone days at 
the old Brevoort House. We are told that they 
washed down their salad, cheese and oysters with a 
bottle of Beaune, Lanson or Courvoisier, or a dram 
of Barbados rum. It makes sad reading in these so- 
called dry times. There were the de Reszkes, Pol 
Plancon, Chaliapin, Pitts Sanborn, Hans Tauscher 
and Johanna Gadski, Henrietta Wakefield, Victor 
Maurel, Maurice Renaud, Leon Rothier, Edmond 
Clement and Edward Ziegler. And there must have 
been many others. 

There is always charm about “the good old times,” 
and invariably a sort of feeling that—to paraphrase 
a line in one of Schubert’s best known songs—‘Hap- 
piness is where we are not.” But that somewhat 
sentimental nonsense. If a few of the artists and 
art lovers who used to gather at the old Brevoort 
have gone to their reward, and others no longer 
meet there, it is nevertheless sure that there are other 
places where they do got together; and that other 
artists take the place of those who are no more. 
The world is as good a place as you make it—and 
there are plenty of “Brevoorts” to be found—if you 
know where to find them. Other New Yorw resorts 
you might try are Litchow’s the Blue Ribbon, the 
Longchamps, Dinty Moore’s, Romano’s, Barbetta’s, 
Luigino’s. Plenty of musicians at those places. 
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Harriet Eudora Barrows 


Alice Armstrong Kimball, soprano, and 
Elsie Lovell Hankins, contralto, pupils of 
Harriet Eudora Barrows of Boston, were 
soloists with the North Shore Festival 
Chorus in the Golden Legend as presented 
by the Lynn Choral Society on January 12 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Boston. The Boston Festival Orchestra, 
under Arthur B. Keene, assisted. Mrs. 
Hankins will also be soloist when the Ora- 
torio Society presents the same work at a 
later date. 

Leon Carson 

Leon Carson was the tenor soloist at 
Grace Episcopal Church, Nutley, N. J., Jan- 
uary 9, in Maunder’s Bethlehem. 

Constance Clements Carr, soprano, was 
recently heard in Newark, N. J., as guest 
soloist with the Orpheus of that city. Miss 
Carr’s program consisted of the waltz song 
Je veux vivre dans ce Reve from Romeo 
and Juliet; Come and Trip It; Handel; In 
the Luxembourg Gardens, Manning ; I want 
to Do My Work Today, Densmore; II 
Bacio, Arditi. On Christmas Sunday Miss 
Carr was also heard in The Messiah given 
by the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Passaic, N. J., where she is soloist. 

Elizabeth Eckel, soprano, was the soloist 
recently at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Washington, N. J., and was also 
heard as guest soloist with the St. John’s 
Choir of Palmerton, Pa., the same week in 
their performance of Stult’s Manger and 
the Star. 

Henry Haberle, baritone, and Helen 
Kruge, soprano, were heard in The Messiah 
at Passaic, N. J., and Englewood, N. 

Marie McGoey and Margaret Russell, ‘con- 
traltos, and Charles Traverse and Alvin 
Jaekel, tenors, were also heard in special 
programs in New Jersey churches. 

Ethel Bennett, soprano, has been soloist 
at Grace Church, Nutley (N. J.) and at 
the Community Service in Nutley. 


Pompeo Coppini 


Three of the Bayside (L. I.) Morning 
Musicale were heard in a program of vocal 
and instrumental music at a recent Sunday 
afternoon tea which is held once a month 
bv Pompeo Coppini, sculptor, in his studio 
in New York. 

Nella M. Williams, soprano, sang two 
groups of songs by Adam, Young, Tosti and 
Pearl Curran. Alice Raymond, violinist, 
was heard in works of Rehfeld, Ludlow, 
Gardner and Wieniawski. Edna Wallace, 
who was at the piano throughout the pro- 
gram for the artists, also played solo num- 
bers, = of compositions by Sibelius 
and Chopin. 

Madge Daniell 

Joseph Fishman, tenor, and Walter Turn- 
bull, baritone, were the soloists at the Union 
Reformed Church, High Bridge, N. Y., in 
the cantata, The Manger Throne, by Man- 
ney. Mr. Fishman and Muriel McAdie 
were also soloists at a New Years’ Day 
reception at the Anthony Home, New York. 
Miss McAdie and Mr. Fishman broadcast 
weekly over the air. 

Odette Klingman is singing in the choir 
of the Church of the Ascension and was 
one of the soloists at the Astor Hotel on 
January 18 for the banquet in honor of the 
choir. All are pupils of Madge Daniell. 


Diller-Quail 

The first of three demonstrations on class 
piano teaching by Angela Diller was held 
at the Diller-Quaile School on January 18 
before seventy-five teachers. The subject 
was Ear Training. Miss Diller, in her ex- 
plicit manner and assuming that she had 
before her a class of little children, revealed 
her method of training the ear to distin- 
guish rhythm (meter and time beats), then 
pitch and tone relationship through inter- 
vals. She combined these two elements into 
short phases, which were sung and counted 
in rote fashion with the use of percussion 
instruments to mark the rhythmic accent. 
Direction of sound was disclosed by arm 
movements and figures on blackboard. The 
Bauer-Diller-Quaile books are used in the 
lesson. 

Saturday morning concerts will be con- 
tinued through February, and a series of 
informal Sunday evening recitals will be 
given by Marion Bauer, Charles Haubiel, 
Theodore Appia, and Frederick Hart, with 
programs of original music. A song recital 
by Boris Saslawsky is to be given Jan- 
vary 31. . G. W. B 

George Ferguson 

Charlotte Lansing has been engaged to 
sing the leading role in the revival of 
Aborn’s new production, Robin Hood. She 
recently sang in East Wind. Miss Lansing 
was last year’s prima donna in New Moon 
and previously appeared in the Desert Song, 
which she sang for six months in Chicago. 

Mary Julian recently sang over WOR as 
did Mr. Ferguson’s pupils, Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustin Williams. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Artists Everywhere 











Music-Drama-Dance Club 
Musicales 


Julia Seargeant Chase, president of the 
Music-Drama-Dance Club, New York, re- 
ceived members and friends at two social- 
musical functions; the first, Jaunary 13 was 
held at the Hotel Park Plaza, New York, 
the second a luncheon and dance at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York. 


Congress of States Luncheon 


Pauline Winslow, composer, shared hon- 
ors with Grace Leonard, soprano, and Min- 
nie Church Pollock, reader, in the Congress 
of States luncheon and musicale, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, January 15. Miss 
Leonard sang Miss Winslow’s Only One 
Hour (dedicated to Martinelli) and gained 
loud applause from the 350 women present. 
Mrs. Pollock read three poems by Channing 
Pollock, the accompanying music at the pi- 


ano also composed by Miss Winslow. 
Madge Raffetto, mezzo soprano; Erva Giles, 
Cordelia Paine and Guadelupe Farrar, pian- 
ists, also took part, and addresses were given 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mrs. 
F. R. Marvin. Mrs. Thos. J. Vivian pre- 
sided. F. W. R. 


National Opera Club Meeting 


The January 15 meeting and musicale of 
the National Opera Club, Baroness von 
Klenner, president, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria (New York) Roof Garden, was de- 
voted to folksongs and dances. Clara A. 
Korn played a waltz-caprice of her own, 
and Emily Roosevelt followed with songs by 
the American composers LaForge, Edwards, 
Densmore, Storey-Smith and Worth, enjoy- 
ably sung. An amusing lecture by Sigmund 
Spaeth held attention. William Ryder and 

(Continued on page 42) 
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William J. Bowden 


LiverPooL, ENGLAND.—William J. Bow- 
den, for many years correspondent of the 
Musical Courier in Liverpool, died here on 
Dec. 26, after a long illness. Mr. Bowden 
was known as a critic and as the writer of 
program notes of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society. S 


C. W. Edwards 


C. W. Edwards, president of the Illinois 
College of Music, died suddenly while ad- 
dressing the First Congregational Church, 
Chicago, on January 20. He was seventy- 
three years old. A widow and daughter 
survive. 


‘ Elizabeth J. Kriens 


Elizabeth Jacoba Fuchs Kriens, former 
member of the Royal Dutch Theatre, died 
on January 18 in Haarlem, Holland. She 
was seventy-eight years old. Mme. Kriens 
was the widow of Christiaan Kriens, Dutch 
conductor, and mother of Christiaan Kriens, 
Jr., composer, conductor and radio station 
director of Hartford, Conn. She signed a 
contract with the Royal Theatre of Ghent, 
3elgium, at the age of twenty, and later 
appeared at the Amsterdam Royal Theatre. 
After her marriage Mme. Kriens retired 
from the stage. 


Kelly Cole 


Kelly Cole, who created the role of Robin 
Hood with the famous Bostonians, died in 
Washington on January 17. He was born 
in Cleveland and received his musical edu- 
cation in Germany. Mr. Cole was a mem- 
ber of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, New 
York, for many years. Funeral services 
were held at Old Bennington, Vt., on Janu- 
ary 21. His wife and a brother survive him. 


Selma Franko Goldman 


Selma Franko Goldman, sister of the late 
Nahan Franko, and mother of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, died at her New York home on 
January 22. 

Mrs. Goldman, the eldest of fifteen chil- 
dren, was born in New Orleans in 1853. 
She was sent to Europe at the -age of eight 
to study the violin and piano, returning at 
the age of fourteen to tour the United States 
with her younger sisters and brothers, among 
them Nahan. They were known as the Five 


Franko Children. The children accompanied 
Patti on one of her tours, and in his auto- 
biography John Philip Sousa refers to a con- 
cert given by the children in W ashington as 
“the first real fine music I ever heard,” and 
as “one of the things that inspired me to 
become a musician.” 

Funeral services were held on January 24 
at the Riverside Chapel, New York. 


Paul M. Warburg 


Paul M. Warburg, 
York banking circles, and officer of the 
Manhattan Company and the International 
Acceptance Bank of New York, died at 
his home, January 24. Mr. Warburg was 
one of the trustees of The Institute of Mu- 
sical Art, and afterwards one of the direc- 
tors of the Juilliard School of Music. He 
was born in 1868 in Hamburg, Germany. 
He served in his father’s banking firm of 
M. M. Warburg & Co. of Hamburg, and 
later in banks in London and France. He 
took up his residence in New York in 1902, 
becoming a partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
During the War he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, from which he retired in 
1918 as deputy governor. He took an ac- 
tive interest in philanthropic and public wel- 
fare movements, and was one of the most 
liberal supporters of Jewish charities. 


prominent in New 


Sophia Weiler Tefft 

Sophia Weiler Tefft, died in Kansas City, 
Mo., following brief illness. A graduate of 
Brockport Normal School in 1876, she was 
active for many years in the city of her 
birth, Norwich, N. Y. In addition to her 
teaching she also played the organ and di- 
rected the choir of the M. E. Church of that 
prosperous agricultural city. She was an 
aunt of F. W. Riesberg of the staff of the 
Musical Courier; her children, Henry D. 
Tefft of Chicago and Florence Stewart of 
Kansas City, also survive her. 


Lady Terry 


Lonpon.—Lady Terry, the wife of Sir 
Richard Runciman Terry, the composer, and 
for twenty-three years organist at West- 
minster Cathedral, was found dead at her 
home in Park Street, Woodstock, near Ox- 
ford, England, on January 2. 

Lady Terry had played a prominent part 
in the public life of Woodstock, and was par- 
ticularly interested in work among women. 
She married Sir Richard (then Mr. Terry) 
in 1909, There are one son and one daughter. 





Gustave L. Becker and Jerome Gold- 
stein, pianist and violinist, shared a pro- 
gram at Aperion Manor, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
January 13. Sonatas by Handel and Grieg 
were performed and each artist gave 
Mr. Becker played his own Gavotte, 
san Lights and Polonaise. 

* * * 


solos. 


Norti- 


Harriet Cohen, English pianist, sailed 
for Europe last week for London to play 
with the Queens Hall Symphony Orchestra 
under Fritz Busch. 

* * * 


The Compinsky Trio will give its next 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
February 10. 

* * * 

Arline Hoffmann and The Portnoffs ap- 
peared at the January 15 Artists’ Concert, 
Tenafly, N. Mme. Hoffman sang Ye 
Who Have Yearned, also sharing the duet, 
Calm as the Night (Goetz) with Jack Oak- 
ley. Ida Lanvin Portnoff, dancer; Misha 
Portnoff, pianist, and Wesley Portnoff, vio- 
linist, performed solos. 

eo ¢ 9 


Norman Coke Jephcott, organist and 
master of the choristers, officiated January 
17 for the first time at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York. 

x * * 


Homer G. Mowe spoke before the meet- 
ing of the New York Singing Teachers’ As- 
sociation in the Steinway Building, New 
York, on January 12. His subject was Our 
Profession and its Relation to the General 


Public. 
* * * 


Vera Nette, vocal teacher, recently pre- 
sented her artist pupils at a musicale and 
reception given in the studio of the sculptor, 
Pompeo Coppini. It was a large gathering 
of the artistic world with prominent musi- 
cians, sculptors, painters and composers at- 
tending. Miss Nette, who acted as direc- 
tor of the musical program, arranged the 
recital for her artist pupils, Gladys Haverty, 
Winfred Welton and Al Eagelson. Brooks 
Smith accompanied the singers at the piano. 

* *¢ * 


Veva Deal Phelps, lyric soprano, and 
kmma A. Dambmann, her teacher, shared 
honors when Miss Phelps appeared as solo- 
ist at a recent meeting of the Century Thea- 
tre Club, Ida Taylor, president. She sang 
three Brahms songs, followed later by songs 
of Rogers, Mendelssohn, Brewer and Del 
Riego, Jessamine G. Stone playing accom 
paniments. Miss Phelps is president of the 
Tuckahoe Woman's Club, and has been as- 
sociated with Mme. Dambmann several years 
as artist-pupil. She has been the soloist at 
many clubs and social affairs. 





I See That 











Kathryn Meisle opened the Community Con- 
cert Course in Boise, Idaho 

La Argentina will appear in Europe and the 
Orient next season, not returning to 
America until 1933-34. 

Harold Samuels will offer 
program in Town Hall on 

Andreas Weissgerber makes his 
debut next October. 

Eleanor Everest Freer was a recent lecturer 

at two Chicago women’s clubs. 

3odgar has founded the Cooperative 

Opera Company with 100 charter mem 

bers. 

Laurie Merrill and Rita Neve collaborated 
in a program at the Community Church, 
New York. 

Norman Coke-Jephcott began his service as 
organist of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, January 17. 

William O’Toole addressed the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers Forum on January 20; 
his subject was Creative Piano Teaching. 

W. Warren Shaw will again head the vocal 
department of the University of Vermont 
in its summer session. 

Vladimir Horowitz is to be soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in five concerts 
next month, 

Morris Gabriel Williams is conductor of the 

Oratorio Society of Erie, Pa. 

Children’s Opera Company of 
delphia has been reorganized. 

Nikolai Orloff plays in Rome with the Santa 
Cecilia on February 5. 

Fabien Sevitzky will conduct a concert in 
Vienna next season under the auspices 
of the Bruckner Foundation. 

Mary Lothrop gave a recital at the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, New York, on 
January 22 


another Bach 
March 5. 
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Symphonic Programs Arouse 
Unusual Interest in Chicago 


Chicago 


Symphony, Minneapolis, Woman’s Symphony and 


American Conservatory Orchestras Are Heard—Recitals 
Prominent Artists—School 


by 
CuHIcAco.—Rachmaninoff appeared as solo- 
ist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
for the first time since 1920 and received 
a tumultuous reception. The symphony solo- 
ist officiated as a composer and pianist at 
the concerts of January 12, 14 and 15. He 
played his own concerto No. 2 (C minor) 
at the Tuesday concert and his third con- 
certo in D minor at the regular weekly pair 
of concerts. 

The program was identical for the three 
concerts except for the pianist’s solos. It 
was devoted entirely to Rachmaninoff com- 
positions—his Aria (Vocalise); his sym- 
phonic poem, The Island of the Dead; his 
Five Picture Studies, in Respighi’s orches- 
tral arrangement. The orchestra played 
them majestically. 

BEACHVIEW CLUB 

The program for the Beachview Club's 
Sunday Twilight Musicale of January 10 
was furnished by Alice Mock, former colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, who sang an interesting and well 
arranged program in a manner which de- 
lighted the distinguished audience. 

Mu X1 Cuaptrer oF Mu Put Epsivon 

Mu Xi chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon pre- 
sented the following in a program at Diana 
Court Salon, January 10: Elaine De Sellem, 
mezzo soprano; Marion Ranstead, pianist ; 
Howard Lagerquist, baritone (who was the 
guest artist); Phyllis Irene Barry, cellist, 
with Florence Fritch, Howard Hamm and 
Margaret Lagerquist as accompanists. 

Mario CHAMLEE IN RECITAI 

The Kinsolving Musical Mornings 
brought to a happy close on January 14 at 
the Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone Ho 
tel by Mario Chamlee, who was applauded 
for his delightful singing. A favorite here 
because of his fine performances for the past 
few seasons at Ravinia, Chamlee proved 
himself as popular in recital. He sang Ger- 
man lieder and French and English songs as 
exquisitely as operatic arias and he delivered 
his numbers with fine taste and discernment 
His listeners were enthusiastic in their ap 
proval 


SunpAY MUSICALE 


were 


Purm Wins 
APPEARANCE 


SACERDOTE SYMPHONY 

Price, winner of the Society of 
American Musicians contest for appearance 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, ac 
complished that event at the popular concert 
of January 16. Singing Gluck’s aria, Divini- 
tés du Styx and Elgar’s Sea Pictures for 
contralto and orchestra, Miss Price brought 
honors to herself as well as her able mentor 
by the beauty of her voice. She comes from 
Edoardo Sacerdote’s studio judging 
her work on this occasion, future 
should lead to 


ITURBI's 


Harriette 


and, 
from her 
career success 


PiANo Recital 


Jost 
Jose Iturbi’s recital at Orchestra 
Hall on January 17 was enjoyed by his 
numerous admirers who were enthusiastic in 
their approval of everything he played. Two 
Scarlatti, Mozart's B flat major 
sonata and Beethoven’s in A flat major 
served for the display of the pianist’s su- 
perior technical and musical qualities. Iturbi 
particularly fascinating when playing 
numbers as a Chopin waltz and two 
etudes, Debussy’s Gardens in the Rain and 
Poisson d'Or, Ravel’s Pavane, Albeniz’s 
Navarra and the Danza ritual del fuego 
from de Falla’s El Amor Brujo. It is es- 
pecially in these numbers of delicate charm 
that Iturbi is expert. 
Ten SHAWN 


piano 


sonatinas by 


was 
such 


many-sided art 
dance program 
January 17, 
of the Shawn 


showed his 

interesting 

Theatre, on 
assistance 


Ted Shawn 
in a varied and 

at the Studebaker 
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in which he had the 


and Studio Notes 


Dancers. The theatre was full of his fol- 
lowers, who rewarded him and his dancers 
buoyantly for their fine program. High- 
lights of the entertainment came in the 
sey of Greeting to a Beethoven Rondino 
by the company; Frohsinn by Lincke inter- 
preted by Shawn ; Shawn's four dances based 
on American folk music danced by him; two 
Music Visualizations of a Brahms rhapsody 
performed by Shawn and four men members 
of his company; and Troi Mignardises of 
Peck-Mangiagalli danced by Regenia Beck. 
These and other solos, trios and ensemble 
numbers were fascinatingly presented. 
ALEXANDER Kipnis’ SonG REcITAL 

Alexander Kipnis, popular basso of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, put aside opera trap- 
pings to give a song recital at The Play- 
house, on January 17, thereby registering as 
efficient a recitalist as opera singer. His 
glorious voice was heard to advantage and 
his artistic sense of style was keen. He 
knows how to make songs highly enjoyable. 
Kipnis’ program embraced Handel arias, 
Lieder by Schubert, Hugo Wolf and Richard 
Strauss and Russian folk songs. His large 
audience was unstinted in its applause. 

Kipnis was fortunate in having Egon Pol- 
lak, the able German conductor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, as a master accompanist. 

Mary WIGMAN 

Mary Wigman, with her amazing dances 
dealing with universal emotions appeared in 
a recital at Orchestra Hall, on January 16. 
On this occasion she performed a singular 
feat in dancing to the crash and cadences 
of primitive instruments of percussion im- 
ported from China, Java and Burma. It 
was unusual entertainment, and the modern 
dance, of which Mary Wigman is a per- 
former of exceptional finesse, has a foremost 
exponent in her. 

Crus MusIcALE PRESENTS 
THE WHITNEYS 

For the Sunday Twilight Musicale at the 
Beachview Club, on January 17, the Six 
Whitneys appeared as guest artists. Lovers 
of fine music have long been acquainted with 
the artistic presentations of the Whitney 
lrio before radio and concert audiences and 
are cognizant of the high standards main- 
tained by this ensemble. The trio has now 
been augmented by three instruments re- 
cruited from the family circle—their father 
and two younger sisters—thus forming a 
group of intimate performers with the high- 
est musical criterion as a common objective. 
They are capable of presenting many in- 
teresting and often neglected works of the 
old masters and the moderns in a variety 
of instrumental combinations. 

The ensemble composed of Noreen, first 
violin; Edith, second violin; Edna, viola; 
Grace, cello; Robert S., piano, and Robert, 
Sr., double bass, played Grieg, Breton, 
Waldteufel, Brahms and Kreisler numbers; 
the Minuet and Rondo from the Boccherini 
Quintet ; two numbers from Robert S. Whit- 
ney’s string quintet and the variations and 
finale from Schubert’s Forellen Quintet, be- 
sides pieces by Alabieff, Liapounoff, Liszt 
and Smetana. This is a perfect ensemble, 
playing so admirably as to afford an evening 
of unalloyed pleasure. They gave one of the 
finest programs yet presented in the Beach- 
view Club series. 

Loca Monti-Gorsty For SoutH AMERICA 

Lola Monti-Gorsey, soprano, is spending 
a few weeks in New York prior to leaving 
for South America on an operatic tour. 
Musicat Art Councit’s ENpowMENT FuNpD 

The Musical Art Council of Chicago has 
established an endowment fund in honor of 
Mrs. Nathan, president of the council, to be 
known as the Mrs. Robert Nathan Scholar- 
ship. The fund will permit deserving stu- 


BEACHVIEW 


COURIER 


dents in the field of music to pursue their 
studies and training and the scholarship will 
be awarded by the board of the council. 

At the council’s luncheon and program 
in the Crystal a of the Blackstone 
Hotel, on January 25, Herbert Witherspoon, 
vice- president and siete director of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Frida Savini and Mary Ber- 
ova, the soloists, presented musical illustra- 
tions of Wagner’s Lohengrin. Mrs. Nathan 
offered an interpretative discourse with the 
assistance of the Musical Art Council’s 
choral symphony. - 
ViraLy SCHNEE’S Pro- 


ANNUAL RECITAL 


GRAM 

At his annual Chicago recital under the 
management of Bertha Ott, on March 20, at 
the Playhouse, Vitaly Schnee, Chicago pian- 
ist, will offer an unusual program. It will 
contain several rarely played old classics, 
some new modern numbers and a group of 
Chopin selections. Among the new moderns 
will be a sonata by the contemporary Rus- 
sian composer, Alexandroff, which will have 
its first performance here on this occasion, 
and numbers by Honegger and Manuel 
Ponce. 

Wacter Spry’s ACTIVITIES 

Walter Spry will give a piano recital in 
Springfield, Ill., on February 4. The con- 
cert is under the management of Jessie B. 
Hall. Later in the month Mr. Spry will 
give two concerts in Evanston in which he 
will have the cooperation of Arthur Kraft, 
tenor; Eulalie Herrmann and Evelyn Goetz, 
pianists. 

MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Chicago welcomed the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and its new conductor, 
Eugene Ormandy, at a concert at Orchestra 
Hall, on January 18. For a young man, 
barely in his thirties, to have such a memory 
as to enable him to conduct entirely without 
score besides the ability of obtaining the 
utmost from his players, is an extraordinary 
feat. Ormandy invests his interpretations 
with an indescribable quality that inspires 
his audiences to unrestrained enthusiasm, 
and he is a dynamo of energy. He is an 
impressive conductor. Ormandy and his men 
were justly rewarded by the vociferous ap- 
plause of a fascinated audience. The pro- 
gram contained the Brahms’ first symphony, 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, a Polka 
and fugue from Weinberger’s Schwanda and 
Stravinsky’s Fire Bird. 

Woman's SYMPHONY 

The third program of the Woman's Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Goodman Theater, 
on January 18, was in memory of Marion 
Ochsner, one of its foremost patronesses. 
Conductor Ebba Sundstrom led her musi- 
cians through a program which included 
the Bossi Intermezzi Goldoniani for string 
orchestra, the prize song from Die Meister- 
singer, Glazounow’s E flat major symphony, 
Elgar’s Wand of Youth and Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance. It was a fine performance. 

William Miller, tenor, assisted with a 
Coleridge-Taylor aria and a group of songs 
which he sang with taste and understanding, 
greatly pleasing his listeners. 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS : PIATIGORSKY, 

As soloist at the Chicago Symphony con- 
certs of January 21 and 22, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky proved himself a master of the cello. 
A physical giant, Piatigorsky is likewise a 
giant in art. In the Boccherini concerto in 
B flat and in Ernest Bloch’s Schelomo he 
played with eloquence, finish and beauty of 
tone. The audience justly acclaimed him 
and his success was unequivocal. 

Conductor Stock introduced a new sym- 
phony from the pen of the American com- 
poser, Edward Burlingame Hill. In this, his 
first symphony, Mr. Hill has written effec- 
tive, pleasing music, which is skillfully 
orchestrated. The orchestra gave it an 
excellent performance and the audience’s 
enthusiastic approval brought the composer 
to the stage many times in acknowledgment. 
Other numbers included two movements from 
Handel's second concerto for string orchestra 
in an arrangement by Sigismund Bachrich 
and Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA 

A capacity audience was on hand for the 
concert given by the American Conservatory 
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Symphonic Orchestra at Kimball Hall, on 
January 16. In a well arranged program the 
orchestra showed itself to be a well trained, 
alert and enthusiastic body under the com- 
plete control of Conductor Herbert Butler. 
Three movements from the Tschaikowsky E 
minor symphony had excellent performance. 
An interesting feature of the program was 
the playing of the Wagner Rienzi overture 
under the direction of Lela Hanmer, who 
won the honor of conducting at this concert 
in the Butler Conducting Class contest. She 
proved herself worthy of the reward. 

The soloists were Gaylord Browne, violin- 
ist, who played the first movement of the 
3eethoven D major concerto; George Sop- 
kin, cellist, who offered the Boellmann sym- 
phonic variations; Helene Rahn, soprano, 
who sang a group of three songs from the 
pen of Irwin Fischer who conducted them, 
and Adele Broz, who presented the Weber 
Concertstiick. All gave an excellent account 
of themselves, manifesting the excellent 
training received. The American Conserva- 
tory may well take pride in its symphony 
orchestra and in the students appearing on 
this program. 

CotumBIA ScHoo. Notes 


An interesting program has been arranged 
for the evening of February 19 in Kimball 
Hall for a concert to be given by the Colum- 
bia String Orchestra under the direction of 
Ludwig Becker and soloists from the piano, 
voice and violin departments. The orchestra 
will present the serenade for string ensem- 
ble by Tschaikowsky and Intermezzo God- 
doniani by Bossi. The instrumental soloists 
are all students in the academic department 
and include Jeanette Risler, playing two 
movements from the Hiller concerto; Vera 
Mae Kane in a movement from the concerto 
in A minor by Schumann and Paul Ross who 
will present one movement from the Rubin- 
stein D minor concerto. The violin soloist 
will play two movements from the Mendels- 
concerto. The singers are Esther 
Friend, soprano, singing Elsa’s Dream from 
Lohengrin and Violetta Simeonova, con- 
tralto, in the aria from Orfeo by Gluck. 

The annual concert of the Columbia 
Chorus under the direction of Louise St. 
John Westervelt will be given in Kimball 
Hall on March 30. An attractive program 
has been prepared by Miss Westervelt, who 
has the assistance of soloists from other de- 
partments of the School. 

Jessie E. Sage of the Uptown studio will 
have a pupils’ recital in the school on Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Walter Spry is arranging a series of 
scholarship concerts to be given in Evan- 
ston, Ill., during the winter. The proceeds 
will be used for the Spry Scolari, an or- 
ganization of his past and present pupils. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece ACTIVITIES 

The artist pupils’ recital of Lillian Powers’ 
students on January 18 was a testimonial of 
the many well-trained students coming from 
her studios. The program opened with a 
group by Ellen Hougesen, who was also 
heard in recital some weeks ago when she 
offered a complete program. This was fol- 
lowed by groups offered by Franklyn Mor- 
ris, Allan Samar, Vera Bradford and Karl 
McGuire. 

Recital Hall was again the scene. of musi- 
cal activity when on January 19 Myra 
Seifert-Johnson presented Jane Beers in re- 
cital. Miss Beers’ program consisted of four 
groups, including the Chopin sonata, E 
minor, op. 7, which served to display the 
ability of this young student. 

Cleo Wade, soprano, pupil of Nina Bol- 
mar, was soloist for Postmaster Leuder’s 
dinner at the Stevens Hotel on January 8. 
Some of the most recent appearances of the 
3olmar Spiritualists have been before the 
Chicago Woman's Ideal Club on January 9, 
at their dinner dance at the Blackstone Ho- 
tel; at the Hamilton Club dinner dance on 
January 16 and at the Clubs’ Presidents 
Conference on January 19 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 

Pledges entertained the Alpha Xi Chapter 
of Sigma Alpha Iota meeting on January 7. 
The following appeared on the musical pro- 
gram: Florence Hazzard, soprano, pupil of 
Mme. Arimondi; Helen Watt, soprano, pupil 
of Frantz Proschowski; Josephine Dove, 
pianist, pupil of Mme. Cole-Audet; Gladys 
Petersen, soprano, pupil of Mary W. Titus; 
Marguerite Crum, and Marjorie Kloth, so- 
pranos, pupils of Bianche Barbot. 

Virginia Vanderburgh, pupil of Edward 

Collins, was soloist on the program at the 
sccaiilion of the Fellowship of Eastern 
Star in the Masonic Temple. 

Helen Horton, harp student of Alberto 
Salvi, offered a musical program at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Highland Park on 
December 20. 

Jules Grandon, baritone, pupil of Isaac 
Van Grove, sang at the Temple Mizpah 
Silver Plate dinner at the Beldon-Stratford 
Hotel on January 10. 
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Gorodnitzki Duplicating 
First Season's Success 


Young American Pianist, Intro- 
duced Last Season by Schubert 
Memorial, Continues Ex- 
tensive Appearances 


_ Sascha Gorodnitzki, young American pian- 
ist, was introduced during the 1930-1931 sea- 
son by the Schubert Memorial Association, 


(Maurice Goldberg photo) 
SASCHA GORODNITZKI 


of which Ossip Gabrilowitsch is president. 
Mr. Gorodnitzki played the Liszt piano con- 
certo with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall, New York, and 
the following day the concert was headlined 
in the Times: “A New Pianist on the Hori- 
zon—One of Indubitable Gifts.” Olin 
Downes recorded in the same journal that 
“There was a stir of awakening when Mr. 
Gorodnitzki played the defiant introductory 
chords of the piano, everyone sat up, and 
from then on excitement grew.” F. D. 
Perkins in the Herald Tribune said: “Mr. 
Gorodnitzki won one of the warmest ova- 
tions we have heard in Carnegie Hall.’ The 
Evening Post: “There was a packed and 
brilliant audience that sat spellbound and 
gasping as this pianist performed Liszt’s 
concerto in E flat as it is rarely done.” 

Since his introduction by the Schubert 
Memorial, Mr. Gorodnitzki has given fifty 
concerts throughout the country, among 
them his appearance in Washington before 
President Hoover at the Congressional Club. 
He became a member of the Dutch Treat 
Club together with Charlie Chaplin. Octo- 
ber 15 Mr. Gorodnitzki was soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Gabrilowitsch 
conducting. The Detroit News tersely 
summed up its critical praise: “He must be 
given reference to when the piano’s high 
company is named.” The Detroit Free 
Press said that the young soloist “created a 
sensation with his swift, penetrating read- 
ing of the difficult Liszt first Concerto.” Mr. 
Gorodnitzki is now touring the South. He 
returned for an engagement in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, January 28, after which 
he leaves for appearances with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and a concert tour of the 
Middle West. 


Activities of Eide Norena 

Eide Norena, soprano of the Paris Opera, 
La Scala, Covent Garden, Chicago Civic 
Opera, Royal Operas of Stockholm and 
Oslo, Operas of Nice and Monte Carlo, is in 
the midst of an extremely busy season. So- 
prano of many of the foremost operas, and 
also in oratorio, recital and with orchestras, 
Norena is in constant demand. 

Norena has this season added another role 
to her already long list, the role of Des- 
demona in Verdi’s Othello, at the Paris 
Opera, where for five seasons now, the inter- 
national public of that institution have heard 
her. The first part of January, Norena is 
singing at the Opera of Lyon; from January 
23 to April 1, she is at the Opera of Monte 
Carlo, appearing in The Tales of Hoffman 
(the three soprano roles), Nuit 4 Venise, 
Faust, Rigoletto, Thais, Pagliacci, Boheme 
and other roles of her repertoire. April 1, 
she returns to the Paris Opera, for such 
parts as Juliette, Gilda, Desdemona and 
Marguerite. During the month of June she 
sings at Covent Garden, London. And a 
few days ago when Pierre Monteux was 
forming his company for his annual series 
of gala performances at Amsterdam (where 
he yearly produces a French masterpiece), 
he chose Norena for the three soprano roles 
of The Tales of Hoffmann, by Offenbach, to 
be presented by Monteux six times in May 
and June. In addition to these engagements, 
Norena is this season appearing as soloist 
with a number of important European sym- 
phony orchestras, is giving recitals in 
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France and Italy, and is making more rec- 
ords (Odeon) of the arias of her repertoire. 


Archie Bell Describes the Art of 
Mary Wigman 


Mary Wigman has received the following 
notice from Archie Bell, critic of the Cleve- 
land News: 

“What is Mary Wigman? I have been 
asked that question, when enthusiastically 
speaking of my anticipation of last night. | 
could not answer. A dancer, yes. Every- 
body has known that for at least two years; 
but why and wherein was there more inter- 
est in her work than in that of any living 
dancer? We found out, that is, those of us 
who could obtain admission to Severance 
Hall, which had been sold out for weeks. 
It is the same thing everywhere. Capacity 
audiences wherever she goes. Yet last sea- 
son she came to New York from Germany 
a stranger and the time limit of her stay 
permitted only a few performances. This 
is her first tour of the country. And the 
halls are not large enough to accommodate 
the crowds. A dancer, mind you, not a 
a ballerina and her ballet. A single, solitary 
figure upon the stage. Even Isadora Dun- 
can did not create such a furore. . . . What 
is Mary Wigman? What is Mary Wig- 
man? Certainly not a danseuse, because her 
exhibition seems sexless. A _ middle-age 
woman, with what would usually not be 
called a pretty face. And a stranger. Yet 
she flashed across the local horizon like a 
flaming comet. Those who saw, will not 
forget. They witnessed such dancing as they 
never had seen before. 

“First of all it seems that she shows us 
we have been wrong in our demands of the 
dancer. As she shows it, it is not pretty, 
any more than Niagara Falls are pretty. 
Arousing, exhilarating, startling, superb and 
stupendous, but not pretty. 

“She has said that she attempts to demon- 
strate the fate of man. Perhaps. What she 
demonstrates more clearly, however, is the 
primitive man through modern interpretation. 
She does better than the antropologists, be- 
cause you feel primitive instincts as never 
before. 

“Such vigor of movement! Such glori- 
fication of the perfectly healthy body! One 
conjured visions of the primitive dancing 
his prayer of rejoicing to the gods of wind, 
expressing his own interpretation of life. 

“Not even pretty music. A few strumming 
piano measures, a throbbing or vibration of 
percussion instruments, sometimes no accom- 
paniment at all and the dancer, instead of 
standing, lay prone upon the stage and 
danced with her arms and body. 

“Here was the terrible and the terrifying 
the exultant and the lowly, the boastful and 
the pitiful—one by one, almost every hu- 
man experience. 

“In the first group a personal choice was 
the Pastoral, a magnificent thing in which, 
during the greater part of the time, she lay 
upon the stage. The Witch’s Dance was a 
grewsome and haunting thing that seemed 
more than one would have thought pre- 
viously any dancer could communicate to a 
huge audience. The Monotony was a whirl 
that fully interpreted what even such a 
poet as Maeterlinck failed to express in 
words. 

“Mary Wigman cannot be understood 
totally, because she sees and dreams beyond 
all of us; but she is a vital power in the 
world and her influence will spread. Even 
bankrupt Germany with all its sorrows, has 
time and_place for her. The rest of the 
world is following. 

“It is possible that she will return to 
Cleveland, but not until spring, if at all, as 
she is going through to the coast on her tri- 
umphal tour of the country. Other cities 
are yearning for that thrill that she gave 
Cleveland last night.” 


Numerous Music Events for 
Eastman School 
The Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 


N. Y., announces its program of music 
events to take place before the close of its 
scholastic year in June. There are to be 
four American Composers’ Concerts, in 
which Howard Hanson will conduct an or- 
chestra of seventy drawn from the Rochester 
(Philharmonic. Among the works already 
chosen for performance at these concerts are 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s prelude and fugue 
for piano and orchestra, Henry Cowell’s 
piano concerto, William Grant Still’s Afro- 
American Symphony, a concerto for oboe 
and orchestra by Irvine McHose, and one 
program of works of student composers of 
the Eastman School. 

The opera department will produce La 
Sovra Padrone by Pergolesi, The Apothe- 
cary by Haydn and the first American per- 
formance of a one-act opera by Gluck. 
Puccini’s Madam Butterfly is to be given, 
and another opera to be announced later. 
These productions will be staged in Kilbourn 
Hall with full scenic and costume investitute 
and orchestral accompaniment. 

The Eastman School Chorus, with the 
Eastman School Orchestra assisting, gives 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis on March 18. 
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This performance is to be broadcast on 
March 9 and 16, the mass being divided into 
two sections for radio hearing. 

The Eastman School Orchestra will con- 
tinue its broadcasts from WHAM. until 
the series of twenty is completed. In May 
the Eastman School conducts its second 
four-day festival of American music. There 
will be a chamber music concert, a choral 
concert, a symphonic program with orches- 
tra, and an evening of ballet. 


Ellery Allen Heard in Newburgh 


When Ellery Allen sang in Newburgh, 
N. Y., the News said: “Ellery Allen walked 
right into the hearts of Newburgh last night 
when she appeared in a delightful concert in 
the eeorited School, under the auspices of 
the Educ nel Committee and Choral Club 
of the Y. W. A. Miss Allen was assisted 
by Alda Aseik pianist, who also received 
an ovation, the entire program being de- 
clared to be one of the most pleasing ever 
presented in Newburgh.” 

“Miss Allen calls her concert Songs My 
Grandmother Used to Sing and she herself 
has come to be called The Lady from 
Godey’s Book and in the quaint flowing 
gowns of the seventies she presented an al- 
together lovely picture. Her rendition of 
these old melodies, together with the selec- 
tions in which she termed them impressions 
of childhood were beautifully done. The 
grandmother to whom the gowns belonged 
was Kate Hoolowbush, who later became 
Mrs. Allen, while in the children’s numbers 
she wore the frock of striped taffeta which 
belonged to her grandmother’s twelve year 
old sister.” 


Louise Arnoux a Pupil of the Late 
Albert Lubert 


The music pages recently carried an an- 
nouncement of the passing of Albert Lubert, 
widely known in France for his many years 
at the Opera Comique, where he was first 
tenor, and more latterly connected with the 
Conservatoire at Lyons. 

M. Lubert was the teacher who built and 
shaped the career of Louise Arnoux, diseuse. 
Her training under M. Lubert was for the 
opera, which she forsook to follow the de- 
velopment of folk tunes and their interpre- 
tation. 
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Sigrid Karg-Elert Organ Recital 
An audience of good size heard a program 
of organ pieces, by Karg-Elert, at Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York, January 12. 
Compositions played were his own, In Memo- 
riam, New Impressions, and works by Bach 
and Liszt. Of these works the organist 
achieved a fine climax in Benediction de 
Dieu (Liszt). While Herr Karg-Elert is 

brilliant organist and composer, the ex 
cessive use of too ‘much two- and four-foot 
stop combinations is evident in his registra- 


tions m W. a 


M. and Mme. Nano Entertain 


Rosa Low 

When Rosa Low 
Washington, D. C 

chestra, Hans 
the Charge 


was soloist with the 
National Symphony Or- 

Kindler, conductor, recently, 
d'Affaires of Roumania and 
Mme. Nano were hosts at a dinner in honor 
of the singer. The guests included: the Min 
ister of Greece and Mme. Simopoulos, Rep 
resentative and Mrs. Richard S. Aldrich, 
the Counselor of the Italian Embassy, Conte 
Marchetti, the first secretary of the Belgian 
Embassy, Viscount de Lantsheere, — the 
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Counselor of the Swedish Legation and 
Baroness Beck-Friis, the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of International Conferences of the State 
Department and Mrs. James Clement Dunn, 
Sir Willmott and Lady Lewis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, Jr., Mrs. Eleanor 
Patterson, Mrs. Rose Douglas Merriam, 
Cleveland Perkins, George Marshall and 
Joseph Hergesheimer. A number of addi- 
tional guests came in after the dinner for a 
program given by Miss Low. 


Rita Neve Entertained 

Col. and Mrs. Jacoby recently gave a re- 
ception for Rita Neve, English pianist, at 
which the following musicians interpreted 
selections: Martha Attwood, Alexander Al- 
berini, Col. Jacoby and Phoebe Mackay. 
Granville English gave a musical tea in her 
honor, in which the participants were, beside 
the host, Marie de Kyser, a Stralia, Dor- 
othy Stewart, Billi Bradell, Gustavo Carras- 
co, Robert Meginsky, and Alexander Kur- 
ganofft. February 4 Miss Neve will be so- 
loist at the Camillieri Choral Concert, Town 
Hall, New York. 


Honoring Adolph Lewisohn 


As a tribute to Adolph Lewisohn, gener- 
“+53 patron of music and sponsor of the New 
York Stadium Concerts, a concert was given 
in his honor at Hunter College (New York) 
cn Thursday evening, January 28, under the 
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The com- 
testimonial included 
chairman; Lieut. 


direction of Dr. Henry T, Fleck. 
mittee sponsoring the 
George Gordon Battle, 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, Clarence Mackay, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, George Mc- 
Aneny, Grover Whalen, Felix Warburg, 
Theodore Steinway, Dr. John H. Finley and 
Otto H. Kahn. 


Bori, Johnson, Tibbett and Taylor 
Guests of Honor 


Mrs. George Garland Allen and the opera 
committee of the Southern Woman's Edu- 
cational Alliance were hostesses at a recep- 
tion and tea on January 15 at the Hotel St. 
Regis, New York. The honor guests were 
Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson and Law- 
rence Tibbett of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Deems Taylor. Mr. John- 
son was presented with a birthday cake with 
ten candles to commemorate the tenth anni- 
versary of his debut with the Metropolitan. 
The cake was presented by Mr. Taylor, who 
recounted in humorous vein the story of the 
tenor’s career. Mr. Johnson expressed his 
thanks, and cut pieces of the cake for his 
confreres and the officials of the opera com- 
mittee. 

In the receiving line with Mrs. Allen and 
the guests of honor were Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson, Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Rogers and Mrs. George R. Boyn- 
ton. Those in attendance included Mrs. J. 
Lawson Hardin, Miss Olive Whitman, Mrs. 
John W. Fowlkes, Mrs. Alexander McLana- 
han, Mrs. Alexander J. Field, Mrs. George 
Hasslacher, Miss Trina Marshall, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Barber, Mrs. William C. Bibb, Mrs. 
George H. Breed, Mrs. Harry Harkness 
Flagler, Mrs. Leslie Hamilton Gray, Mrs. 
. L. Greenwood, Mrs. Albert A. Gregg, 
Mrs. Will R. Gregg, Mrs. Frank Hage- 
meyer, Mrs. John Leckie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Severo Mallet-Prevost, Mrs. Frank Mebane, 
Miss Ann Munds, Mrs. Junius Parker, Mrs. 
Adolf Pavenstedt, Dr. and Mrs. Fielding 
Lewis Taylor, Mrs. Charles H. Thieriot, 
Miss Lucile Thornton, Miss Lucile Theriot, 
Mrs. Joseph P. Widmer, Mrs. G. Lowry 
Dale, Mrs. George Woodward, Mrs. Gra- 
ham Livingston, Miss Josephine Stetson, 
Miss Margaret Sparrow, Miss Constance 
Bruen, Miss Anne M. Braxton, Miss Nan 
H. Davis, Miss Sadie Foster, Mrs. John C. 
Thorn, Mr. Theodore Rousseau, Miss Mata 
Rousseau, Miss Lucy Guy Burwell, Miss 
Anne Burwell, Mrs. Graham Hollv. Mrs. 
Walter Dunnington, Mrs. Edward O'’Hayer, 
Mrs. George Whitaker, Mrs. Alfred L. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Stewart Cramer, Miss Gladys 
Swarthout, Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett, Mrs. 
Duke Biddle, Mrs. Benjamin N. Duke, 
+ Eugene Coleman Savidge, Mrs. Frank 

Fuller, Mrs. Deems Taylor, Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles C — Mrs. Henry A. Wise and 
Mrs. Henry C. Blackiston. M. S. 


Fiqué Hostess at Presidents’ Tea 

Katharine Noack Fiqué was hostess at her 
annual Presidents’ Tea, at the Fiqué Brook- 
lyn studio. Those who appeared included 
Mildred Kennedy, soprano, and the Fiqué 
Choral Club. Among the guests were Bar- 
oness von Klenner (National Opera Club), 
Edyth Totten (Drama-Comedy Club) and 
Lillian Sire. 


A Scientific Basis for 
Voice Training 


(Continued from page 7) 


before he can emit a single tone which 
could be designated as real singing. 

The use of the pure lower register is es- 
sential for the actor or public speaker, and 
the isolation of this register is dependent 
upon the isolation of the upper register. 

When the registration and the resonance 
adjustment are correct, the range of the 
voice is between three and four octaves. 
Most singers cover about two. 

A great voice is merely a voice which is 
technically well used—it is not an anatomical 
phenomenon. All great voices have ranges 
of three octaves or more. Arias in many 
cases cover more than two octaves, so that 
three are essential for real singing. Mar- 
tinelli, Ponselle, Muzio, Raisa, Crabbe, Jour- 
net, Tetrazzini, Destinn, Caruso, Besanzoni, 
Ober, etc., covered three octaves or more. 

The resonance system of the voice, when 
properly used, should consist of the phar- 
yngeal cavities and the mouth should not 
be used as a selective resonator. When it 
is so used the fundamental is poorly reson- 
ated. In training the voice, the mouth ad- 
justment must be destroyed and the pharyn- 
geal muscular system developed. 

That no physical act can be performed 
without effort is apparent. The problem of 
proper tone production is one of applying 
the effort correctly, not of eliminating it. 
There must be energy. There should be 
no strain. I have heard of the floating kid- 
ney, water on the knee and water on the 
brain, but I have yet to meet a “floating 
voice” or larynx. The latter would be 
somewhat inconvenient. But in an age of 
radio and reproduction, an age which clamors 
for exact knowledge, there should be a way 
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out of the chaos which exists in vocal teach- 
ing. The vocal teacher is often highly _ 
his fees may equal or exceed those of a phy- 
sician. But the physician must have gone 
through a prescribed period of study and 
training; whereas anyone can teach voice. 
There is a remedy; an institution for the 
training of vocal teachers in physics, anat- 
omy physiology as well as in the musical 
and histrionic arts. The entrant should be 
a college graduate and should take a course 
of about three years and then graduate in 
vocal teaching. When enough teachers have 
been so trained they should be licensed to 
teach by the state. Such a plan would in- 
sure the intelligent guidance of the abundant 
vocal talent we have in this country. 


Huhn Conducts Catholic Singers 


The Catholic Diocesan Choristers, Bruno 
Huhn, conductor, gave a concert on Janu- 
ary 21 at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, under the patronage of the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas E. Molloy. The large audience 
included Borough President Hesterberg and 
Mrs. Hesterberg. The list of soloists was 
headed by Frederick Jagel of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. The program, an en- 
tirely new one, included choral numbers by 
Bach, da Vittoria, di Lasso, Mendelssohn, 
Rossini and arrangements by Dunhill and 
Bantock. Mr. Huhn conducted with mastery 
and comprehensive skill, and drew from his 
forces the pure tone and easy dynamic varia- 
tions which such music requires. The boy 
sopranos were effective in It Was a Lover 
and His Lass, and the Rev. Lawrence H. 
Bracken, baritone, and Raymond McMurray, 
alto, were heard as soloists with the choir, 
the former in What Christ Said by Lutkin, 
the latter in All Through the Night, ar- 
ranged by Lutkin. Henri Marcoux, baritone, 
was featured with the choir in O'Hara's 
Wreck of the Julie Plante. Mr. Jagel was 


heartily applauded for his share of the pro- 
gram, which included an aria from Gioconda, 
Brans- 
William 
Burleigh. 
Coates’ 
M.S 


The Sleigh (Kountz) and Gena 
combe’s At the Postern Gate. 

Hyatt, tenor, sang a spiritual by 

and John Weidler, tenor, offered 
Bird Songs at Eventide. 








New Music from Europe 


e@ PAUL HINDEMITH 


Das Unaufhérliche 
“The world-premiere of 
ambitious new 





Hindemith's 
oratorio ‘The  Never- 
ceasing’ was given in_ Berlin on 
November 21 under the __ presiding 
genius of his indefatigable high priest, 
Otto Klemperer.” Score, net, $6.00 


e@ IGOR STRAVINSKY 


Violin Concerto in D Major 
“The most spectacular event’ of Stra- 
vinsky conducting the world premiere 
of his new violin concerto on Oct 23 in 
Berlin, brilliantly played by Samuel 
Dushkin. The same artist played it for 
the first time in New York on Jan, Sth 
at Carnegie Hall under the baton of 
Leopold Stokowsky. Pocket score, net, 
$1.25. Violin and piano, net, $5.00 


@ ALEXANDRE TANSMAN 


Triptych for String Quartet 
One of the most noteworthy additions 
to modern chamber music literature by 
the young Polish composer whose writ- 
ings reveal a bold and vigorous, and at 
the same time poetic and romantic per- 
sonality. Parts, net, $3.20 


JAROSLAV KRICKA 


“Spuk im Schloss”, opera 
“Altogether a decided success” was the 
unanimous verdict of the critics after 
the first performance in Breslau on Nov. 
14. An entertaining travesty, its music 
consisting largely of Bohemian folk 
songs with frequent and startling inter- 
spersions of jazz. Written by the teacher 
of Weinberger, the composer of 
“Schwanda.”’ Score, net, $8.00 


LISZT-HUBAY 


Hungarian Rhapsody 
This is not an arrangement of one of 
the well known Liszt rhapsodies, but 
an original work for violin and piano 
edited for the concert platform by the 
famous virtuoso and musician. 
Violin and piano, $2.00 


@ MODEST MOUSSORGSKY 


Kovanstchina, opera 

The Soviet State Publishing Company 

has issued this new edition by Paul 

Lamm, based on the MSS of the great 

master, free from all outside influences. 

Historic -analytical introduction and com- 

plete bibliography of MS. sources. 
Score, net, $13.50 


@ OFFENBACH-KORNGOLD 


Fair Helen, operetta 
This modernized version of one of 
Offenbach’s most famous works was 
recently revived in Berlin by Max Rein- 
hardt and _ scored a signal success. 
Cochran will shortly stage it in London 
and U. S. A. Score, net, $7.50 


All musicians, professional and amateur, 
are cordially inated to visit our store, 
where the leading European publications 
are on display. A music room is available 
for your convenience. 


& ASSOCIATED & 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


@ 25 West 45th Street, New York e@ 
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Denver College of Music Merges 
With Colorado Woman’s College 


Announcement has just been received of 
the merger of the Denver College of Music, 


JOHN C. WILCOX 


Denver, Col., with the music department of 
Colorado Woman's College. Denver Col- 
lege of Music, an accredited institutional 
member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music, continues a senior co- 
educational college unit. John C. Wilcox, 
who has been director of the college for 
several years past, remains in this office, 
and Newton H. Pashley, formerly of the 
Eastman School of Music, as dean. No im- 
mediate changes in the faculty are contem- 
plated, and the Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
piano unit continues. The Denver College 
of Music is situated in its own buildings on 
a five-lot corner in the Capitol Hill resi- 
dence district of Denver and will continue 
in this location. 

Colorado Woman’s College, Dr. Samuel 
J. Vaughn, president, is a junior college 
with its campus on the eastern edge of the 
city. The music faculty, of which Iliff 
Garrison, pianist and teacher, is dean, will 
be retained, but there will be cooperation 
between the amalgamated colleges, with 
such interchange of teachers as seems ad- 
vantageous. Colorado Woman’s College has 
substantial property, a constantly increas- 
ing endowment fund and the union of the 
two schools of music is expected to ensure 
permanency and development of the re- 
sources of both. 

Kansas Teachers to Convene 

The Kansas State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention at 
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Girls Superior to Boys 
Musically 


(Continued from page 9) 


telligence. General intelligence is still an- 
other variety of intelligence. Unfortunate- 
ly, the two types are not commonly found 
together. It is not my purpose to evaluate 
the two types, establishing one as inferior 
or superior to the other. The following gen- 
eralization is the only defensible one that 
we may make: namely, that we are un- 
able to predict one’s general intelligence from 
one’s musical intelligence, or one’s musical 
intelligence from one’s general intelligence 
with any degree of accuracy, for there is so 
little overlapping. 

Much remains to be done with these new- 
ly constructed tests, in establishing their 
validity, reliability, etc. In the meantime, 
sufficient statistical work has been done to 
enable the music teacher to use them in- 
telligently. The learning processes in music 
are very similar to those in other subjects, 
which have been studied with great profit 
to pupil and teacher alike. Music research 
is a comparatively new field and should en- 
list the interest of the music teacher as well 
as the music psychologist. We teach tradi- 
tionally rather than scientifically. Not until 
we learn more about music talent and music 
pedagogy need we claim to be genuine pro- 
moters of the art of music. 


Plans Music Festival and Folk 
Music Study Tour of Europe 


A music festival and folk music study 
tour of Europe, planned by Prof. Peter 
Dykema, chairman of the music department 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will be conducted this sum- 
mer by Prof. Norval Church of Teachers 
College under the auspices of the Pocono 
Study Tours. 

The Pocono Study Tours is a non-profit 
making institution organized with the assist- 
ance of educators to bring about an inter- 
national exchange of culture. Last year 
Prof. Dykema planned and conducted the 
first music study tour. 

Through subsidies from foreign govern- 
ments and educational organizations inter- 
ested in better international understanding 
the low cost puts a summer in Europe within 
the reach of many a young person who could 
not otherwise consider such an opportunity 
for travel and study. 

The Salzburg Festival will be included on 
the program and the tour members will 
have an opportunity to attend the opera in 
Paris and Berlin. Goethe festival plays will 
be visited in Munich and in addition to the 
theaters and concerts trips have been ar- 
ranged through the Burggarten and Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde. The inclusion of 
Finland in the itinerary offers an opportun- 
ity to see special performances of Finnish 
folk songs and dances by native groups in 
picturesque costumes. The program is to 
be kept elastic by Prof. Church and _ per- 
sonal contacts for investigation of special 
interests in the field of music will be made 
for those who register sufficiently early to 
permit the necessary communications. Gen- 
eral sight seeing in the countries visited and 
interesting contacts along other lines than 
those of music will be enjoyed, so that the 
music group will gain a comprehensive so- 
cial and cultural background of Europe. 

The committee sponsoring the educational 
tours includes Dr. John Dewey of Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Harry A. Overstreet of 
the College of the City of New York; Dr. 
Jay B. Nash of the University of New 
York; Dr. Robert Morse Lovett of Chicago 
University and Dr. Edwin M. Borchard of 
Yale Law School. 


To Try Opera on Cooperative 
Basis 


A cooperative plan will be inaugurated by 
the New York Opera Comique which is 
expected to enable the company to complete 
its schedule for the current season, it has 
been announced by Kendall K. Mussey, gen- 
eral director. A marked decrease of in- 
come has made the plan necessary in order 
to offer the three works which remain to 
be presented. The members of the company 
have pledged themselves to raise the amount 
of their own payroll for one of the three 
remaining productions by accepting a ten 
per cent salary cut and by carrying on a 
ticket-selling drive for each opera to in- 
crease box-office sales. Subscribers have 
been notified by letter of the immediate need 
of the company. 


Ralph Leopold Soloist With 
Orchestra 

On January 3, Ralph Leopold wes heard 
on the radio as soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra from WTAM of the National 
Broadcasting System, playing the first move- 
ment of Rubinstein’s concerto in D minor 
for piano and orchestra. 
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La Argentina for Europe and the 
Orient Next Season 


F. C. Coppicus announces that La Argen- 
tina, following the close of her present tour, 
will not be seen in this country again until 
the season 1933-34, but will spend next year 
in Europe and the Far East. 

The Spanish dancer is now in her fourth 
consecutive American tour. She arrived here 
for the New Year and has since given three 
New York recitals and has appeared in 
major cities of the east, the middle west 
and Canada. Her February 15 appearance 
in Seattle marks the beginning of her Pacific 
Coast engagements, which continue: Feb- 
ruary 19, Portland; 23, San Francisco; 25, 
Oakland; 28 San Francisco, and March 1, 5 
and 7, Los Angeles. Starting east once 
more La Argentina is booked for Denver on 
March 11; 14 Chicago; 16, Boston, and 18, 
Princeton , N. J. 


Raymond Bauman’s Songs 
Programmed 
During the recent holiday season many 
artists programmed songs from Raymond 
Bauman’s The Mupsey Book. Among them 
was William Williams, who sang The First 
Christmas over WABC in a nation-wide 
hook-up, with Mr. Bauman at the piano. 
Another song from the Mupsey Book, 
Christmas Wish, written especially for Run- 
kel Brothers, was broadcast over the same 
station under the direction of the Radio 
Homemakers. 
In addition to being a composer, Mr. 
Bauman, is a pianist and teacher. On Janu- 
ary 17 he accompanied Madeleine Monnier 





Warlock, Peter—YOUTH 


it ws 





Dunhill, Thomas—BEAUTY AND BEAUTY 
Holst, Gustay—THE HEART WORSHIPS 

Hudson, Leonard—MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART. . Medium 
Russell, Lionel—_THE EMIGRANT 
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when she gave a cello recital at the Educa- 
tional Alliance in New York. He again was 
at the piano for this artist when she pre- 
sented a program on January 24 in Steinway 
Hall, New York. 


Free Scholarships Offered by 
Chicago Musical College 

Free scholarships for the summer master 
school at the Chicago Musical College for 
the second summer session (major session) 
of 1932 have been offered to encourage 
talented musicians. As in former years 
the scholarships will be awarded after a 
competitive examination. Scholarships will 
be available with the following teachers: 
piano department with Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Alexander Raab and Edward Collins; voice, 
Frantz Proschowski, Delia Valeri, Graham 
Reed, Isaac Van Grove and Herman Dev- 
ries; violin, with Leon Sametini and organ 
with Charles Demorest. 

Contestants will be required to play or 
sing from memory. 


Deering to Play with Cincinnati 
Orchestra 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Eu 
gene Goossens, conductor, will offer on Feb- 
ruary 5 and 6 Franck’s symphony in D 
minor; the same composer’s symphonic vari- 
ations for piano and orchestra, with Henri 
Deering, soloist; De Falla’s Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain, with Mr. Deering at the 
piano; and the ballet music from Gustave 
Holst’s opera The Perfect Fool. The last 
number will be given its premiere in Cin- 
cinnati. 
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MUSICAL 








Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








AKRON, OHIO.—Lily Pons sang at 
Akron Armory recently. She gave the audi- 
program of arias and florid songs. 
recalled her innumerable times, 
and completely won by 
and manner and 


ence a 
The audience 
for the readily 
her charming appearance 
coloratura ability. 

Jacques Gordon can be 


were 


forgiven aly ufll- 


usual pride which he have in his string 
quartet 

The Dvorak 
of the 


ot she 


pianist on 


may 


quartet in F major was one 
followed by a group 
iter compositions. Lee Pattison was 
this program with the quartet, 
Schumann quintet in E flat major, 
was fine example of ensemble 

added praise for Pattison, who 
and individual interpretation, 
part of the program was a 
modern compositions for piano. 
appeared at the Mayflower 
series offered by 


numbers played, 


played the 
op -" It 
play g, with 
gave a brilliant 


Mr. Pattison’s 


group of 
These artists 
Hotel Ballroom, one of the 
Akron Civic Music Association. Richard 
Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company wll be the artist for the next con- 
cert of the series kK. S 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Mrs. G 
Mead Willsey, soprano, and Mrs. Lynn 
Bryant, pianist, joined musical forces in a 
recital given at the First Congregational 
Church. The event proved to be of signal 
import in the musical life of this city. A 
larg which included prominent 
loca attended and applauded ap 
preciatively the well balanced, tastefully 
selected and artistically presented program. 
From her first group of early English, Ger- 
man and French songs to the final modern 
English numbers, Mrs. Willsey displayed 
versatility in interpretation, good diction and 
Mrs. Bryant’s selections were chosen 
from works of Brahms, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Scriabin, Rachmaninoff and Chopin. Mem- 
bers of the audience delighted in her fluent 
technic Edith Bennett Carrington played 
sympathetic and dependable accompaniments 
for Mrs. Willsey At present Mrs. Willsey 
Florida, as soloist for a state 
missionary held in nine dif 
ferent 


This city 


audience, 


re 
] musicians, 


pose 


1s in appearing 


assembly being 
cities 

and Endicott (third member of 
Triple Cities ) 
given by the Westminster 
one of its allied During the he 
season Willard Halln an, formerly 
soloist of the Westminster Choir or 
now director of an allied choir at 

nacle M. I Church, gave excerpts ot 
del’s Messiah. The volunteer group 
with excellent concerted effects 
Roberts Tower, Imogene 
contralto ; tenor and 
Hallman, were the soloists 
Hugh Jones of the Westminster 
ulty at Ithaca, N. Y., was at the organ. His 
recital preceding the singing and his own 
Postlude at the conclusion afforded especial 
pleasure. Mr. Curtis, a member of the 
Westminster school, was also of assistance 
His artistic singing was greatly enjoyed. A 
capacity audience listened attentively and in 


enjoyed con 
Choir and 
liday 
bass 
tour 
Taber 
Han 
Sang 
Helen 
DuBois, 
Willard 
David 
school Tac 


the famed have 
certs 


choirs 


soprano ; 
Gorden Curtis, 
bass, 


terestedly 

rhamton 
classes for 
meth 
attended. 
coloratura so 


Bernard Wagnus returned to Bing 
for the third 
teachers of 
ods These 


conduct 
piano in modern teaching 
classes were well 
Skinner Willsey, 
prano, and Greta Linkletter, contralto, were 
attractive carolers, vocally and_ visually, 
when the Cult of the Mistletoe, written by 
Jennie Mallette of this city, was presented 
at the Monday Afternoon Club Christmas 
reception. On the same program were heard 
a comparatively new organization—the Sil 
ver String Trio: Norma 
linist; Ruth Jennings 


season to 


Leona 


Rosenzweig, vio 


, cellist, and Arta Greg- 


ory, pianist. These young musicians created 
a favorable impression of good musicianship 
and serious intention. 

Thelma Given, coloratura soprano, who 
won second place in the Atwater Kent final 
auditions this season, studied with Julia 
Allen, former operatic soprano, who now has 
a studio in Binghamton. Miss Given worked 
with Miss Allen last summer and before 
returning to her Florida home was presented 
by Miss Allen in recital at her Monday 
Afternoon clubhouse studio. Mrs. Ernest 
Noonan, soprano, another pupil of Miss 
Allen, gave a recital at the studio recently. 

Two instructive meetings of the Harmony 
Club have been held since the last letter 
from this city. The first was held at the 
home of Mrs. F. H. Williams, with Mrs. 
Williams in charge of the program. Mrs. 
Andrew McClatchey discussed the lives and 
works of Massenet, Bizet and Saint-Saens 
and the following club members furnished 
the musical numbers selected from the works 
of these composers: Mrs. Charles Willsey, 
coloratura soprano; Mrs. Lloyd Anderson, 
coloratura soprano; Greta Linkletter, con- 
tralto: Sonia Feinbloom, Mrs. Lynn Bryant 
and Edith Bennett Carrington, accompan- 
ists; Mrs. Samuel Fischer, pianist; Mrs. 
Hiram Randall, violinist; Mrs. Mack Terry, 
violinist; Ruth Jennings, cellist; Mrs. Har- 
old Morss, accompanist. The second meet- 
ing was held with Lois Saylor in Endicott. 
Mrs. Hiram Randall, in charge of the pro- 
gram, gave a good résumé of the places of 
Lalo, Chabrier, Délibes and César Franck 
in the music world and their contributions to 
literature. The musical numbers 
Mrs. George H. Smith, 
Mrs. Charles Curtis, Lois Saylor, and Mary 
Alice Brownlow, pianist; Mrs. Fred Soule, 
contralto; Mrs. Fred Pooler, soprano, and 
Harvey Fairbanks, guest violinist. 

Willard Hallman, bass-baritone, gave a re- 
cital at Marion College, Marion, Ind., re- 
cently. He will present the same program 
at Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y., 
an early date. Mr. Hallman also sang be- 
fore the Oneonta Rotary Club recently. 

Norwich, our neighboring city, is deserv- 
ing of honorable mention because of its alert 
Monday Evening Musical Club. Etta Ham- 
ilton Morris made a special trip there to at- 
tend the opening meeting of the season, when 
she was honor guest. Other notable musi- 
clans were present at that meeting, among 
them John Prindle Scott, a native son. This 
club presented Theodore Fitch, baritone, in 
recital. Mr. Fitch sang in artistic manner 
and earned the enthusiastic greeting of the 
good sized audience which welcomed him. 
He presented songs by Handel, Bach, Hop- 
kinson, Smith, Innes, Elgar, Phipson, Cun- 
ningham, Scott and arrangements by Bur- 
leigh, Georges, Strickland, O’Hara and Cox. 

i oe 


musical 
were provided by 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Compinsky 
Trio so well received last season that they 
were reengaged, gave a program in the State 
Teachers College auditorium recently. An 
excellent program of Beethoven, Ravel and 
Brahms compositions was given and an ad- 
ditional number granted. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Soko- 
loff, conductor, under the auspices of the 
Buffalo Musical Foundation Inc., Alfred H. 
Schoellkopf president, and Marian de Forest, 
local manager, gave a concert in Elmwood 
Music Hall. The program was unusually 
interesting, and in its performance won the 
hearty approval of the large audience. 

Credit is due A. A. Van de Mark, for 
bringing to Buffalo Joseph Szigeti, who was 
presented in Elmwood Music Hall. Two 
sonatas (Brahms and Bach) had the co- 
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operation of his gifted accompanist, Nikita 
de Magaloff, a most worthy associate. 

Iturbi, Spanish pianist, had his second suc- 
cess in Buffalo, appearing in concert under 
Mr. Van de Mark’s management in Elm- 
wood Music Hall. He was heartily wel- 
comed by a large audience, and won added 
favor in his admirable performance of a 
varied, delightful program. He was gracious 
in granting innumerable encores, and was 
immediately engaged by Mr. Van de Mark 
for a recital next season. 

Lawrence Tibbett drew a capacity house 
on the occasion of his appearance lately in 
the Consistory auditorium, in the Philhar- 
monic series, (Zorah B. Berry, local mana- 
ger). All Buffalo turned out to welcome 
him. A long, diversified program of taxing 
proportions was nearly doubled by the num- 
ber of encores granted. His accompanist, 
Stewart Wille, furnished perfect support and 
pleased in a piano solo group and encore. 

The Philharmonic Concert management 
and the Buffalo Consistory, combined in 
bringing Mary Wigman to Buffalo, in an 
unusual, intellectual, dramatic and interpre- 
tative recital. As one of the exponents of 
modern art, her dance creations were in- 
tensely interesting. Her capable musical as- 
sociates were Hanns Hastings and Gretl 
Curth. 

The Chromatic Club presented Jeanette 
Vreeland, soprano, in the first of the evening 
artist series in Twentieth Century Club. A 
large audience of musicians was delighted 
with the beauty of her program and its ad- 
nirable presentation, as well as with her 
unusually charming personality. The Mo- 
zart aria from Il Re Pastore, the group of 
German Lieder (Weingartner), the French 
songs, the group in English and numerous 
encores all won acclaim. Helen Ernsberger 
was an artistic musicianly accompanist. 

The program given by the pupils of the 
First Settlement Music School before the 
Chromatic Club was performed admirably by 
the young pianists, violinists, and vocalists 
involved. The Studio Glee Club, of which 
Louise Sleep is director, closed the program 
with a group of choruses. Credit is due all 
the teachers of this school and to Florence 
Riehl for arranging the program. 

The Kennedy Choral Club, under the di- 
rection of J. H. White, had two large audi- 
ences in the Larkin auditorium when it pre- 
sented Pinafore. The roles were capably 
sung by Amelia Poecking, Asta Jacobson, 
Frances Hazelwood, Victor Kolb, Harold 
Narigan, John Rhead, DeWitt Sterling; the 
chorus and pianist, Delbert Darbrake, all 
met with the approval and demonstrative ap- 
plause of their audience. 

The Buffalo Choral Club, Harold A. Fix, 
director, gave its first concert of the season 
in the Colonial ballroom of the Twentieth 
Century Club, before a capacity audience 
who thoroughly enjoyed and heartily ap- 
plauded chorus, director, soloists and accom- 
panists. 

The last winner in the William H. Daniels 
Memorial Scholarship for piano was Mar- 
garet Kittinger, who owes her training to 
Mildred P. Kelling. She has been desig- 
nated to Jane Showerman McLeod, teacher 
of piano in the Memorial Scholarship. 

Mildred Laube Knapp, harpist, and Har- 
riet Lewis, violinist, have fulfilled a large 
number of engagements recently. 

The Masqueraders under the direction of 
Isabelle W. Stranahan, sang for the Buffalo 
branch of the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

In a recent performance of Messiah ex- 
cerpts in Lafayette Presbyterian Church, 
under the leadership of organist-director 
William Gomph, the soprano soloist, Ragn- 
hild Ihde, received much praise for the 
excellence of her work; the balance of the 
quartet, Rebecca Gould, contralto, Charles 
Mott, tenor, Herbert Jones, bass, and chorus 
shared in the plaudits of those present. 

Helen Garret Mennig, pianist, has re- 
turned to Buffalo after a sojourn of several 
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A KNIGHT OF JAZZ 


Lonpon.—Jack Hylton, England’s 
jazz king, who was recently heard in 
America via the transatlantic radio, 
has been made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the French gov- 
ernment, in recognition of his services 
to France and music. as 











years in Europe, where she gave recitals and 
coached with instructors. 

Robert Hufstader, organist and choirmas- 
ter of St. John’s Episcopal Church, admir- 
ably presented a fine program recently. 

L. H. M. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Among the 
many staple annual musical events of the 
local season none is more highly valued than 
the Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary’s Christmas production of Messiah. 
Their fifteenth performance of = work was 
given under the direction of I. Reynolds, 
the director of the School of Sacred “Music. 

The soloists were Ruth Mitchell, soprano; 
Mrs. I. E. Reynolds, contralto; E. Car- 
nett, tenor, and Edwin McNeely, baritone. 
These are all Of the faculty of the school, 
except Miss Mitchell, a former faculty- 
member, who is now at Oklahoma Baptist 
University at Shawnee. The accompani- 
ment was provided by William Barclay at 
the organ. Mrs. Edwin McNeely at the 
piano and a small orchestra used as ripieno 
accompaniment. 

The soloists, with the exception of Mr. 
Carnett, were handicapped by vocal indis- 
positions and hardly came up to last year’s 
standards. The chorus, however, excelled 
all former efforts in balance, intonation and 
tone quality, a tribute to the rapidly availing 
achievements of Mr. Reynolds in the rehear- 
sal hall. 

The Music Study Club, with Mrs. W. J. 
McCandless as president, is one of the com- 
paratively young clubs of the city, yet old 
enough in years to have attained a commend- 
able strength in talent and numbers. Their 
Christmas concert, given in the Broadway 
Presbyterian Church, was featured by the 
first performance in the city of May Strong’s 
atmospheric Slumber Songs of the Madonna, 
to the text by Alfred Noyes. The chorus 
was directed by Mary Frew Samussen, with 
Q’Zella Oliver Jeffus, organist; Mrs. 5. 4. 
Neel, violinist; Mrs. Michael Cooles, cellist, 
and Mrs, Franz Schubert, pianist, providing 
effective accompaniment. Mrs. Samussen 
gave a musicianly reading of the work, 
avoiding over-interpretation. The only 
soloist of the day was Mrs. Jeffus, who 
played Malling’s suite, The Birth of Christ. 

The Sylvan Music Club, the newest of 
the city’s music study groups, presented their 
annual sacred concert at the Riverside Chris- 
tian Church. The chorus is directed by 
Ina Gilliland, with Mrs. Franz Schubert at 
the piano. Solo appearances were — by 
Mrs. J. C. Neel, violinist, and Mrs. George 
Bishop, contralto. This young club is find- 
ing its pace, and is becoming a musical nu- 
cleus for its section of the city. 

If demand for standing-room be a measure 
of success one of the outstanding events of 
the season, according to the lay public, was 
the pageant, The Inn-Keeper of Bethlehem, 
the work of the Rev. James K. Thompson, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, and 
W. J. Marsh, organist. The spectacle, 
elaborately staged, lighted and costumed, 
had a duration of over two hours, and 
large share of its effectiveness is due to 
the music. This work was given last year 
to three overflowing congregations, and with 
three performances this year hundreds were 
turned away. 

Fort Worth has joined the 265 cities of 
the country which have adopted the Civic 
Music Association idea for the solution of 
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the visiting artist problem. Local conditions 
caused a deferring of the membership cam- 
paign until the second week in December, 
but the campaign closed with 1,126 members. 
The enrollment more than trebled the last 
day, an unusual record, according to W. S. 
Wright, vice-president of the national or- 
ganization, who was in the city to conduct 
the drive. W. K. Stripling, a leading mer- 
chant, is president and R. Ellison Harding, 
president of the Fort Worth National Bank, 
the treasurer. The executive secretary is 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, who for the past score 
of years has been personally responsible for 
artist concerts in the city with the excep- 
tion of the two years which she devoted to 
the National Federation of Music Clubs as 
president. Helen Fouts Cahoon, head of 
the voice department at Texas Christian 
University, has been chosen delegate to the 
national Civic Music convention in Chicago. 
The three artists announced for the present 
season are Joseph Lhevinne, John Charles 
Thomas and Florence Austral. 

Dr. Harold L. Warwick of this city is 
now visiting Eastern research and technical 
laboratories with his Recordophone, a de- 
vice which promises to revolutionize the 
recording and reproduction of sound. The 
recording is made magnetically on wire so 
fine that a mile of it weighs less than a 
pound. A_ spool will record continuously 
for tive hours. A recording may be can- 
celled and the wire reutilized, yet the rec- 
ording is permanent when so desired. The 
timbre and individual characteristics of 
voices and instruments seem to be more faith- 
fully reproduced than upon the phonograph, 
and with considerably less surface noise. 
remarkable feature of the machine is that 
the recording may be transmitted backward 
as well as forward, but at speeds up to 
ten times the recording speed. Last winter 
Dr. Warwick in New York recorded an 
hour’s radio broadcast of Professor Einstein’s 
visit to Los Angeles, then sent the entire 
hour’s program backward to his assistant 
in Boston in six minutes by telephone with 
a six minute-tariff charge, after which it 
was reversed in Boston, becoming again 
an hour’s program. . C. W 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The third 
pair of this season’s concerts was given by 
the Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra, Karl 
Wecker, conductor, in Powers’ Theatre. John 
Erskine, president of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, critic, writer, lecturer, and pianist, was 
the soloist. So great was the interest in 
the concerts and in Mr. Erskine’s appearance 
that the managers were obliged to add a 
matinee performance to accommodate all 
those who wished to attend. The soloist 
was recalled many times. The orchestra did 
creditable work in everything it played. It 
was the best performance in point of tone, 
dynamics, and ensemble, which has yet been 
given. 

Nina Koschetz, soprano, and her assisting 
artists, Gabriel Leonoff, tenor, and Vladimir 
Dubinsky, baritone, with Boris Kogan, ac- 
companist, gave the third recital in Fountain 
Street Baptist Church course. Their pro- 
gram consisted of trios and solos, largely by 
Russian composers, several of them written 
for Miss Koschetz and dedicated to her. An 
attractive feature was a group of old Rus- 
sian folk and gypsy songs. They received 
enthusiastic and deserved applause. 

Another Russian organization which made 
a second appearance in this city was the Don 
Cossack Male Chorus which gave a concert 
at the Armory as one of the attractions of 
the Philharmonic Concert course. Before 
a sold-out house, the brisk young director, 
Serge Jaroff, led his men in sacred, folk, 
gypsy, and Cossack songs, which delighted 
the huge audience. An attractive addition 
was a spirited Cossack Dance by two mem- 
bers of the chorus. 

An evening concert in Powers’ Theatre 
sponsored by the St. Cecilia Society was 
given by Claire Dux, soprano. Her artistry 
and refinement were apparent in a long pro- 
gram. An efficient accompanist was Fred- 
erick Schauwecker. 

Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti gave a 
delightful two piano recital, this being their 
second appearance before the society. The 
chairman of the day was Mrs. Stephen Col- 
lins. 

A members’ program was given by the 
Grieg Quartet consisting of Inez Dingeman, 
soprano; Olga Prange, mezzo-soprano; 
Kathryn Gutekunst, mezzo-contralto, and 
Lucille Dotterweich, contralto, with Dorothy 
McGraw, accompanist; Lucille Schaafsma 
Dinsmore, pianist ; and the Boy Choir of 
St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, led by Harold 
Tower, organist and choirmaster. Alyce 
VanderMey was chairman of the day. 

American composers were considered at 
one of the Friday Morning Recitals, the 
participants being Caroline Fales and Mrs. 
J. E. Finnegan, sopranos; Sadie Spoelstra 
and Serenna Botting, pianists, and Mrs. 
L. E. Holly, contralto. The accompanists 
were Mrs. McGraw, Mrs. James B. Watkins, 
and Mrs. David Cox. The chairman of the 
day was Alida VandenBerge, and the hostess 
was Mrs. E. A. Prange. 

Another morning recital featured French 
music, with the following performers: Mrs. 
Frank Lusk, soprano; Mrs. Loren J. Staples, 
mezzo-soprano; Mrs. H. C. Dotterweich, 
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contralto; Mrs. McGraw, pianist, and the 
Arion Trio comprising Mrs. J. A. Michael- 
son, soprano, Mrs. Staples, and Mrs. Dotter- 
weich. The accompanists were Mrs, Cox 
and Mrs. McGraw. Mrs. William J. Fenton 
was chairman and Mrs..B. A. Warren was 
the hostess. 

Two programs have been given by the St. 
Cecilia Evening Club, the first one being 
furnished by St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral 
Choir of forty men and boys, with Harry 
Southwick, soprano; Andrew Sessink, tenor ; 
Abram Hazenburg, bass, and Mr. Tower at 
the piano; a choir of forty-five voices from 
Fountain Street Baptist Church with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barker Van Campen, soprano; and 
Emory Gallup, choir director and organist 
accompanying ; Margaret Hunt in harp solos ; 
and a harp trio consisting of Miss Hunt, 
Eleanor Perrigo, and Marian DeLamarter. 
Mrs. H. W. Garrett arranged the program. 

The second program was arranged by 
Chester Berger and was given by the faculty 
of the Berger School of Music. 

The Grand Rapids Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held a dinner meeting at which the 
by-laws were altered to conform with those 
of the state association. William Van 
Gemert was appointed a member of the 
State Publicity Committee. Bertha Brad- 
ford Murphy and Leslie Butler addressed 
them. 

At another meeting of the a the 
principal speaker was John W. Beattie, for- 
merly supervisor of music in the Grand Rap- 
ids public schools and now director of the 
public school music department at North- 
western University. 

The annual program of the Grand Rapids 
Teachers’ Club Chorus, directed by Haydn 
Morgan, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, was given in First M. E. Church. 
Soloists were Aurora Lundahl, soprano; 
Nina Coye, mezzo-soprano; Dale Gilliland, 
baritone, and Eleanor Perrigo, harpist. An 
orchestra from South High School directed 
by Glenn Litton contributed several numbers. 
Excelsior Male Chorus of fifty-two voices, 
William Van Gemert, director, gave its semi- 
annual concert in the St. Cecilia auditorium. 
A feature of the program was a group of 
Holland songs, sung in that language. As- 
sisting was the Excelsior Male Quartet, Fred 
Rabbai, trumpet soloist; Rev. James W. 
Hailwood, Oswald Lampkins, baritones, and 
Connie Heyboer, accompanist. 

Activities in the Phillips Studios in which 
Kathryn Jansheska Phillips is teacher of 
voice training, and Eugene Phillips, who is 
— and choir-leader at St. Andrew's 

Cathedral, is teacher of piano and or- 
gan, are as _ follows: Helen 3olger 
is soprano soloist at St. James’ Church; 
Helen Bladey is contralto soloist at St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral; Germaine Suave is or- 
ganist at St. James’ Church; Mildred Brin is 
assistant organist at both St. James’ and 
St. Andrew’s; Frank Horton has been en- 
gaged as tenor soloist at St. Andrew’s. 

Augusta Rasch Hake presented her junior 
pupils in recital in her home studio. Pre- 
ceding the recital Mrs. Hake gave a talk on 
Mozart, illustrated at the piano by Mrs. Otto 
Wood. The following students played: 
Doris, Adeline, Shirley, and Maier Gittlen; 
Mary Atwell, Dorothy Riemer, Junior 
Wheeler, Tom Matthews, Janet Clark, Mary 
Talas and Sophie Siegel. rm. B._R. 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. — The Long 
3each Civic Chorus, Rolla Alford, director, 
has begun rehearsals on George Liebling’s 
Concert Mass (A Mass of Light), which 
will be sung at the opening of the new 
Municipal Auditorium the week of March 7. 
This work is dedicated to the University of 
Southern California. 

Dr. Liebling recently participated in a 
musical evening featured by the Music and 
Art Foundation Club of Los Angeles, when 
he and Dr. George A. Berson, nerve special- 
ist, gave an all Liebling program. RF. 


MIAMI, FLAe—The University of 
Miami Symphony Orchestra, William Kopp 
conductor, gave its second concert in a 
series of eight, January 17, in Orchestra 
Hall. Sara ReQua, contralto, was guest 
artist. The concerts of this splendid organi- 
zation are anticipated not only by the resi- 
dents of greater Miami but by the hundreds 
of visitors that are here each season. 

The officers of the University of Miami 
Symphony Orchestra association are Bow- 
man Foster Ashe, president; Bertha Foster, 
managing director; Franklin Harris, man- 
ager; William Kopp, conductor, and Walter 
Grossman, assistant conductor. 

The program was as follows: 
Euryanthe (Weber); Symphony No. 1 in 
C major, op. 21 (Beethoven); Danse Ma- 
cabre (Saint-Saéns); aria, O Don Fatale 
(Verdi) by Sara ReQua; Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance (Elgar). 

Mana-Zucca was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the Miami Branch, League 
of American Pen Women, January 15, at the 
Wofford Hotel, Miami Beach. There were 
one hundred and thirty-three members and 
guests present. A. H. W 

PORTLAND, ME.—One of the out- 
standing programs of the season was recently 
presented by the Portland Rossini Club be- 
fore a large and appreciative audience. The 
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feature of the occasion was the appearance 
of Elaine Blouin, guest artist, from the Ethel- 
bert Nevin Club of Sanford, Me. Miss 
Blouin, a girl of nineteen, has an excellent 
voice and dramatic ability. She has won 
several noteworthy contests, including those 
conducted by the Maine Federation of Music 
Clubs, and the National Federation in 1929. 

Two members of the club, who are study- 
ing out-of-town, were heard at the recital. 
Marion Blumenthal, pianist, pupil at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
opened the recital with an intelligent per- 
formance of three Chopin preludes. Mabel 
3erryman, soprano, a student at the Juilliard 
Foundation in New York, showed the devel- 
opment of her art through expressive inter- 
pretation of two German Lieder, O Liebliche 
Wangen (Brahms) and Marietta’s Lied zur 
Laute, from Die tote Stadt (Korngold). 

Sylvia Rowell, recent winner in the state 
violin contest, played Zigeunerweisen by 
Sarasate. Beatrice Richards, soprano, sang 
Pace, pace, mid Dio from La Forza del Des- 
tino (Verdi) in inimitable style. Chopin’s 
ballade, op. 47, was presented by Helen 
Barnett, accomplished pianist. The program 
closed with a piano quartet, Massenet’s 
Danse des Saturnales, performed by Yvonne 
Montpelier, Florence Coffey, Edith Trickey, 
and Louise Armstrong. Alli played with pre- 
cision. The accompanists were Susan Coffin, 
Florence Smith, and Loretta Kahill. Louise 
Armstrong, vice-president, acted as chairman 
in the absence of the president, Julia Noyes. 

The MacDowell Club was host to the 
Marston Club, which provided the entertain- 
ment for the meeting. The program con- 
sisted mostly of American compositions, and 
included a paper on Washington as a Friend 
and Patron of Music, by Mrs. Clifford, the 
president of the club. 

Sylvia Rowell, violinist, played one of her 
latest compositions, Elegy in A minor. The 
other artists were Florence Coolidge Sea- 
ford, contralto; Dorothy Morang, pianist; 
Janet Locke, contralto; Anna Korda, cellist; 
Loretta Kahill, pianist, and Helen Sawyer, so- 
prano. Lo, How a Rose (Michael Praeto- 
rious) was sung by the Marston Club Chor- 
us, under the direction of Katherine Ricker 
Keenan. The accompanists were Virginia 
Sweetser and Loretta Kahill. Sophie Bras- 
lau was enthusiastically received by admir- 
ers from all over the state, when she made 
her second appearance before a Portland 
audience in City Hall. Her unusual voice, 
of unlimited volume and range, and her 
arresting personality charmed all who were 
privileged to be present. Charles Raymond 
Cronham, assisting artist, presented several 
organ solos, which were well received. 
His selections were Ferata’s Nocturne, Pre- 
lude to Act I Tristan and Isolde, and his 
own composition, Grotesquerie. He gave as 
an encore Melody, by General Dawes. 

The Portland Municipal Orchestra played 
recently to a capacity house in Memorial 
Hall, Bowdoin College. This was the fourth 
annual concert of the orchestra, consisting 
of eighty-five pieces, under the direction of 
Charles Raymond Cronham, municipal or 
ganist. The soloists were Katherine Hatch, 
cellist, and M. Isabelle Jones, coloratura 
soprano. Miss Hatch, although only a 
young girl, displayed remarkable technic and 
maturity in her style and interpretation. She 
played the Saint-Saéns concerto with the 
orchestra Miss Jones sang a group of 
songs in delightful manner. She gave Mer- 


maid’s Song (Haydn), Deep in the Night 
(Grace), Chanson Alsacienne (Hue), and 
Shadow Song (Meyerbeer). The program 
included the following works by the orches- 
tra: Coronation March from The Prophet 

(Meyerbeer), four movements from the 
pe a No. 2 in D major (Haydn), and 
overture to Act I from Martha (Von Flo- 
tow). An interesting number was Tango, a 
Mexican dance related to the Spanish Ha- 
banera, composed by Charles Cronham, and 
dedicated to the orchestra. The Burlesca, 
in the form of a rondo, also by Cronham, 
was a piece of humorous character, scored 
for ten wind instruments. It was much ap- 
preciated by the audience. 

Six new members were elected to mem- 
bership in the Kotzschmar Club at a meet- 
ing held with Wesley Lewis. Roger Ward, 
the essayist of the evening. outlined the 
growth, struggle and final triumph of music 
in Russia, and the life of one of the most 
artistic Russian composers, Scriabin. Flor- 
ence Coffey, pianist, and Helen Ward, col- 
oratura soprano, were the assisting artists. 
The program, arranged by John Robinson, 
held trumpet solos, Cavatina (Raff) and 
Evening Star (Hagner), William Simon- 
ton, accompanied by. my: Clark; piano 
solos, nocturne, op. 23, No. 4 (Schumann), 
and Staccato Caprice ty ogrich), Miss Cof- 
fey; Do you Know My Garden (Wood), 
Come Love With Me (Carnevali) and the 
Waltz Song, from Romeo and Juliet (Gou- 
nod) sung by Miss Ward, accompanied by 
Miss Coffey. Wallace Edwards, treasurer 
of the Junior Kotzschmar Club, represented 
the officers at the meeting. > 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Lily Pons, in 
the third concert of the Community Con- 
cert Association series, by the sheer purity 
of her voice held her vast audience atten- 
tive from first to last. Most pleasing were 
the aria from The Barber of Seville (Ros- 
sini), Theme Varie (Saint-Saéns) and num- 
bers by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The air from 
The Czar’s Bride gave a glimpse of some- 
thing more than mere vocal gymnastics and 
especially delighted the audience. She was 
recalled many times. 

Central Congregational Church was filled 
with an interested throng to hear an organ 
recital by the former organist, Helen Hogan 
Coome, recently arrived from her present 
home in London, England. Vocal solos by 
Julia Gould, contralto, and Harry Hughes, 
baritone, were enjoyable features of the 
hour. Mr. Hughes’ singing of No Candle 
Was There (Lehmann) revealed legato style 
and pure diction. 

The Chaminade Club at a New Year's 
Musicale presented Lillian Rehberg, cellist, 
winner of the first prize awarded by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, and 
Louisa Burt Wood, contralto. Miss Reh- 
berg, a versatile artist, offered compositions 
of high order and wide range with rich tone, 
clear articulation, facile technic and dis- 
tinctive interpretation. Miss Wood sang 
with ease and appreciation of musical values. 

\ New Year’s Musical, under the auspices 
of the Elmwood Woman's Club, in the audi- 
torium of the Providence Plantations Club, 
brought to the city Virginia Warren, so- 
prano, whose charming personality and 
voice of arresting quality were advantage- 
ously set forth in Lullaby (Cyril Scott) and 
Sing, Smile, Slumber (Gounod). The last 
mentioned was sung with cello obligato 
played by Louis Dalbeck, who also offered 
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an effective group of solos. On the same 
program Howard Goding, pianist, showed 
himself to be an unusual and highly accom- 
plished interpreter of Mozart and of the 
moderns. 

May Atwood Anderson and Beatrice 
Ward were heard in a two-piano recital at 
the home of Mrs. St. John Sheffield. The 
program of classics and moderns of the 
greatest technical difficulty was presented 
with much refinement of tone and expres- 
sion. The Poisoned Fountain (Arnold Bax) 
was one of the most effective numbers. 

The Providence Festival Chorus, at its 
annual mid-winter concert in the Majestic 
Theatre, gave a varied list of serious and 
light compositions for an audience which 
completely filled the theatre. There were 
incidental solos by Anna McLarny, soprano; 
Elsie Lovell Hankins, contralto, and Wal- 
ter Rogers, tenor; harp parts were played by 
Van Veachton Rogers. Robert Austin, cell- 
ist, won deserved applause for the obligato 
he played to the Gloria from Mass in A 
(César Franck). Harold Bauer, pianist, 
guest artist of the afternoon, performed 
three groups amounting to a full recital of 
numbers with all his wonted artistry. George 
Faulkner and Roy Bailey, accompanists at 
organ and piano respectively, furnished ample 
support for the choral numbers. John B. 
Archer conducted. 

The Pawtucket Civic Music Association 
presented Arthur Fiedler and his Symphony 
Players with Lee Pattison, pianist, in the 
second of their series of concerts. This was 
Pattison’s first appearance in Rhode Island 
since his entrance into the solo concert field. 

Barre-Hill, a Chicago Opera baritone, 
found a large and enthusiastic audience at 
Memorial Hall for the Guest Night of the 
Chopin Club. He was obliged te lengthen 
his delightful program by several encores. 
Rene Viau was accompanist and an addi- 
tional soloist. 

Pembroke College, in the third of its series 
of concerts, was successful with the presen- 
tation of the English Singers in one of their 
inimitable recitals. Extra numbers were de- 
manded. 

Brown University held a Memory Day to 
Edgar John Lownes. Sayles Hall has re- 
sounded to the work of none more heralded 
than Dr. Sigfrid Karg-Elert whose recital 
on January 15 attracted an audience of lovers 
of organ music. The program consisted 
of works by César Franck, Michael Angelo 
Rossi and two of the larger works by him- 
self. He proved a better composer than per- 
former. 

Paul Shirley gave two instructive and in- 
teresting recitals on the viola d’amour at 
Lincoln School and Moses Brown School. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Gustav Holst as guest conductor, filled the 
Albee Theatre to overflowing for perhaps 
one of the most interesting concerts of the 
present season. The music performed, with 
the exception of the Haydn E flat symphony 
and the Fugue a la Gigue (Bach) was from 
the works of the guest conductor. It was 
his first appearance with the Boston orches- 
tra. He made a fine impression especially in 
his own compositions, which he led with 
verve and authority. . M. D. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The concert situ- 
ation in Richmond has received a_ serious 
blow in the court decision just rendered in 
the suit of T. Michaux Moody, local concert 
manager, against the owners of the Mosque 
auditorium. This case resulted in a judg- 
ment against Mr. Moody and definitely 
closing the Mosque for public use. 

Mr. Moody’s current series provides for 
six concerts, two of which have been given. 
The Don Cossacks and Lawrence Tibbett 
have sung to crowded houses. Four concerts 
remain, Argentina, who was to have appeared 
on January 18; the Boston Symphony, Su- 
pervia and the Blue Bird Revue. Another 
place must be secured for these attractions 
and Mr. Moody is negotiating to that end. 

The Mosque seats well over 4,000, other 
concert halls in the city seating from 1,000 
to 3,200, the next largest being the City 
Auditorium, unfitted for high class concerts. 

Selections from Handel’s Messiah were 
given recently at the University of Richmond 
under the direction of F. Flaxington Harker 
and Mrs. Harker. The student bodies of 
Westhampton and Richmond colleges fur- 
nished the chorus, and the soloists were 
Frances West Reinhardt, soprano; Joseph 
Whittemore, tenor; and Horace Powell, 
baritone. All the soloists were in excellent 
voice and the student chorus sang creditably. 

Work has begun on Dvorak’s Stabat 
Mater, which will be given here in April in 
connection with the spring music festival, 
held concurrently with the meeting of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs. Rehearsals 
are held weekly at Grace Covenant Church 
for the local participants in the chorus, which 
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ITALIA-HISPANO 
IMBROGLIO 


Miran.—Suit is being instituted by 
the Italian Government against the 
new Spanish régime, on behalf of the 
Italian artists engaged to sing at the 
Italian season of the Liceo of Barce- 
lona. They were notified three days 


before sailing date that the season was 
“local 
S 


to be cancelled in favor of a 
talent” Spanish company. 











is planned to comprise 1,000 voices. The 
names of the soloists have not yet been given 
out, but tentative plans provide for the same 
group of soloists who appeared at Charlottes- 
ville last spring, with possibly one or two 
changes. 

A program was given at the Catholic 
Woman's Club on January 11. Three prize 
winners from last season’s tournament of 
Arts and Crafts appeared. Emily Bottimore, 
soprano, sang compositions of Schubert, Cad- 
man, Massenet, Puccini and Verdi; Eloise 
Blasingame, pianist, gave two Liszt num- 
bers, Consolation, op. 6 and the Etude de 
Concert in D flat. Mary Ellen Thurston, 
violinist, played two varied groups. Mrs. 
Stockton Earp and Wilfred Pyle accom- 
panied. 

Mrs. Herbert Ragland, soprano, and 
George Harris, tenor-pianist, appeared in a 
program of Emily Dickinson poems at the 
Richmond Academy of Arts on January 13. 
Mr. Harris has composed musical scores for 
seven of these poems, his compositions being 
of a high character and considered to rank 
among his best works. 

Grace Cosby Hudgins, contralto, appeared 
in recital on January 18 before the Ginter 
Park Junior Woman’s Club. Her delightful 
voice was heard in seven numbers including 
the Woodford-Finden love lyrics. Shepherd 
Webb accompanied. 

The Ginter Park Woman's Club recently 
presented Louise Boyd, Adele Lewitt 
Stern, Grace Wendt and Frank Wendt in 
instrumental numbers and Mrs. Thomas 
Whittet, contralto, in a group of songs. Mrs. 
Charles Gantt Harris arranged the program. 

The Musicians’ Club held its monthly 
junior student recital on January 16. Those 
participating were Charles Craig, Robert 
Talley, Albert Jones, Ida Levin, Martha Cot- 
trell, Anita Loving, Nancy Rose Creath and 
a string ensemble consisting of Cecelia Tara- 
sky, Mary Elizabeth Hauke, John Radspin- 
ner, and Wilbur Peck, with Eleanor Greena- 
walt, accompanist. Louise Boyd is chair- 
man of this department of the Musicians’ 
Club. 

A choral club for male voices has recently 
been organized under the direction of John 
H. Johnson, They were heard on January 15 
at the Varina High School Auditorium. A 
representative program of both sacred and 
secular numbers was given. The personnel 
of the club includes Lawrence Mason, 
Charles Strain, Roy Wright, ge Shutt, 
A. T. Samuels, Floyd Huxter, W. F. Treece, 

3ascom Martin, Charles Blake, W. 3 Jack- 
son, R. M. Markland, Charles Nunnally and 
Elvor Davis. Many of these singers are 
prominent in Richmond choir work and the 
ensemble is excellent. 

The Singers’ Club, under the direction of 
Paul Saunier, was heard from WRVA on 
the night of January 18. Three chorus num- 
bers were given, Donizetti’s Italia, Goin’ 
Home, and an arrangement of Bullard’s 
Winter Song. Mabel Maxon Stradling 
accompanied. 

Mrs. Harry Bear, soprano, made two ap- 
pearances recently, one before the local 
Academy of Arts in a program embracing 
German and Russian composers, and the 
other before the Jewish Juniors, singing a 
group of Russian folk songs. She was ac- 
companied by Wilfred Pyle and Ruth Davis, 
respectively. 

Pupils of Jose Andonegui, violinist, ap- 
peared in a radio concert from WRVA re- 
cently. 

Olin Rogers, Petersburg, Va., tenor, has 
been chosen as director of an organization 
of men’s voices in that city. Mr. Rogers 
has been soloist in several Richmond choirs. 
W. I. Wheary was elected president and 
Bob Litchfield as accompanist of the chorus. 

The second concert of the Norfolk (Va.) 
Symphony Orchestra was held on January 
17, with Henry C. Whitehead and Frank L. 
Delpino conducting. Mr. Whitehead was 
present as a guest conductor. He is a grad- 
uate of the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. 
The second symphony of Brahms and a 
group of Wagner numbers comprised the 
program. Ge, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A program of 
Russian music under the leadership of Issay 
Dobrowen as guest conductor provided one 
of the most popular current concerts of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra on Janu- 
ary 8. The Russlan and Ludmilla overture 
of Glinka was performed with verve, and in 
the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony which 
followed, Mr. Dobrowen gave a _ reading 
which was sincerely inspired. The audience 
recalled conductor to receive applause which 
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reached the proportions of an ovation. Two 
impressionistic sketches of Liadoff led the 
second part of the program to the Fire Bird 
Suite of Stravinsky. 

Roland Hayes gave the first evening con- 
cert of the Eastman Theatre series after the 
holidays. The recital was notable for his 
usual fine diction and musicianly interpre- 
tation, although there was present vocal re- 
straint. 

On January 5 the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic presented its orchestra in a concert con- 
sisting of the symphony in E flat of Mozart; 
the Gluck-Mottl ballet suite; Weber’s over- 
ture to Euryanthe. The orchestra, which 
was under the direction of Samuel Belov, 
received cordial applause. 

The University of Rochester Glee Club, 
under the direction of Theodore Fitch, pre- 
sented a concert on January 15 in the Co- 
lumbus Auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Theta Eta Sorority of the university. The 
program included compositions written by 
members of the faculty. A tour, leading at 
length to Chicago, is planned for the club. 

On January 12 the Western New York 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
held its yearly dinner, at which it was an- 
nounced that the chapter will bring the or- 
ganist-composer, Karg-Elert, for a recital in 
Salem Church in March. Marshall Bidwell, 
director of music in Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, will be brought to play in 
St. Paul’s Church on February 9. Robert 
Berentsen, dean of the chapter, presided 
over the meeting; Guy Fraser Harrison, 
conductor of the Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
was the speaker, and Mrs. Rae Potter Rob- 
erts gave a group of songs. 

A recent survey of the activities of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association showed 
that the organizations under its control pre- 
sented a total of 171 performances in 1931. 
The various activities sponsored included 
Sunday concerts and educational series by 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra; a few con- 
certs in other cities; the yearly series of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra; the 
Eastman Theatre series; three concerts with 
ballets; the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
the American Composers concerts, and sev- 
eral radio and other engagements. _R. S. 


January 


Many Prominent Artists on 
Columbia Concerts List 


As announced in last week’s issue of the 
Musical Courier, Columbia Concerts Cor- 
poration has added to its roster of artists 
Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Géta Ljungberg, 
Swedish soprano, who made her debut with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company as Sieg- 
linde in Die Walkiire on January 20; and 
Angna Enters, American. mime, whose 
Episodes, Compositions in Dance Form are 
familiar here and abroad. Miss Enters’ 
contract is with the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, a division of the Columbia Concerts 
Corporation. 

The Judson announcement includes the re- 
turn next season of the Russian pianists, 
Alexander Brailowsky and Nikolai Orloff 
and the affiliation of Hans Kindler, cellist 
and conductor of the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Washington, D. C. Haensel 
and Jones announces that Serge Prokofieff, 
Russian composer-pianist, will be back next 
winter. 

Sopranos under the management of the 
Columbia Concerts Corporation include, in 
addition to Miss Bori and Mme. Ljungberg, 
Mary Garden, Lily Pons, Rosa Ponselle, 
Grace Moore, Elisabeth Rethberg, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Lotte Lehmann and Elisabeth 
Schumann. Contraltos include Sigrid One- 
gin, Kathryn Meisle and Merle Alcock; 
Tenors, John McCormack, Richard Crooks, 
Dan Gridley, Edward Johnson, Frederick 
Jagel, and Tito Schipa; baritones, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Richard Bonelli, Paul Robeson and 
Nelson Eddy. Violinists: Jascha Heifetz, 
Mischa Elman, Yehudi Menuhin, Ruggiero 
Ricci, Nathan Milstein, Albert Spalding, 
Joseph Szigeti and Jacques Thibaud; among 
the pianists, besides those already mentioned, 
Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Robert 
Goldsand, Vladimir Horowitz, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Jose Iturbi and Ernest Schell- 
ing; cellists, Gregor Piatigorsky and Alfred 
Wallenstein. Ensembles include the Lon- 
don and New York String Quartets, the 
Barrére Little Symphony, the Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble, and the Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta. Special attractions are 
the Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus and 
the English Singers. 

Weissgerber for America Next 

October 


Andreas Weissgerber, Greek violinist, 
will make his American debut next October 
in New York. This appearance is to be 
followed by an American concert tour, ar- 
ranged by his manager, Annie Friedberg. 


Sevitzky Reengaged in Vienna 

Fabien Sevitzky, following his recent ap- 
pearance in Vienna as guest conductor of 
the Vienna Philharmonic, was immediately 
reengaged by the Bruckner Foundation for 
an appearance next season under the aus- 
pices of that organization. 
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ESCUDERO TELLS How HE ORIGINATED 
MODERN SPANISH DANCE RECITAL 
A True Gypsy, He Abhors Civilization and Modern Life 


Encountering Escudero as an individual is 
perhaps as great an experience as seeing him 
dance. The writer will long remember the 
hour and half visit with this unique artist in 
his hotel suite in New York when our con- 
versation was carried on in Spanish, French 
and Italian. 

Time and fame have not robbed Escudero 
of the characteristics of simplicity, sincerity 
and a genuine love for his work. For as he 
related the story of his life, pictures of old 
Spain were vividly created. 

Escudero is first and foremost a gypsy. 
He was born in the little town of Valladolid, 
in old Castile, where his parents had made 
a short stop on their constant wanderings 
from city to city in a small cart, selling their 
wares and entertaining with song and dance. 
Ever since Escudero can remember he has 
danced; first helping his parents in their 
travels and later as a means of livelihood. 
At eight years of age he ran away from 
them, “to explore the world.” 

“I had to get away,” Escudero said. “I 
felt that life was something too wonderful 
to let pass by, and | could not live under the 
restrictions my parents imposed.” 

“But how did you eat and sleep?” I in- 
quired. “And who took care of you?’ 

“Little ruffians such as I did not need 
looking after,” he smiled. “I slept wherever 
I could lay my head, outdoors or indoors, 
and I ate from the grapevines. Stealing, of 
course, but whenever it was objected to I 


ESCUDERO, 
Spanish dancer, but primarily the Gypsy 


snapped my fingers and danced a little—and 
I was always forgiven. For seeing a little 
fellow roaming around alone and dancing for 
his living interested everyone. When I was 
nine years old I was making enough money 
in my wanderings to send some to my fam- 
ily. ‘Passing the hat’ was my method of 
collecting.” 

Escudero’s first legitimate engagement was 
at a cinema theatre about twenty-four years 
ago (he was born in 1892), entertaining with 
a real gypsy dance. Finally, his wanderings 
led him away from Spain, Portugal being 
the first foerign country, and then France, to 
receive him. He has now become an inter- 
national figure and without ostentation he 
tells that he was the first to inaugurate the 
Spanish dance recital. 


“All of the now famous Spanish dancers 
have come to their fame through the medium 
of the cabaret or cafe chantant, and for many, 
many years I earned my living in Paris that 
way,” said Escudero. “One evening I hap- 
pened to be performing in one where musi- 
cians, artists and sculptors were gathered. 
I heard them discussing concerts and exposi- 
tions, and it suddenly ocurred to me, ‘why 
not a concert of Spanish dancing?’ Then and 
there I decided to do it, and in 1921, at the 


Salle Gaveau, I gave the very first recital 
of that kind. 

“I returned to Spain after some time to 
travel through the country and study other 
dances of my country. I realized that I 
could not give entire programs of just gypsy 
numbers, so I absorbed from the people 
themselves all the many others. But my 
own native dances are the dearest to me 
and 1 sometimes feel that I tinge everything 
1 dance with their spirit.” 

Escudero has no set details for his danc- 
ing; the fundamental idea of each selection 
is always the same, but he transcribes it as 
the spirit moves him. It is for this reason 
that one feels his ease, his sincerity and 
primarily his freedom. 

His contact with civilization has broadened 
him, he says, but it has not served to bind 
him; he is of the “people” and he loves 
them. Nor will he refine his dancing to suit 
the taste of the superficial. He explained that 
the two main objects of his dancing are 
rhythm and the expression of the sensuous, 
this in true keeping with the spirit of all 
Spanish dancing, the attraction between the 
sexes. While he was explaining these ideas, 
his fingers snapped, his eyes flashed and 
he was actually demonstrating to me the 
spirit which is the motivating urge of his 
life. Dancing is essential to Escudero. By 
it he expresses his thoughts and ideas. 

He is not interested in politics, though he 
frankly admits that the revolution was a 
great thing for his country. He hopes that 
through it talent now lying dormant in Spain 
will be given a chance for expression. He 
also hopes that it will give back to Spain the 
pride that was once hers. 

‘There are so many possibilities within 
its boundaries,” he exclaimed, “possibilities 
for a great economic development. My 
people do not know the use of modern ma- 
chinery and for this reason | feel that they 
now have a great chance to develop them- 
selves.” 

Escudero does not approve of the Machine 
Age, he feels that the mechanical is eventu- 
ally destructive, although he frankly ad- 
mires the accomplishment of America. 

“I am keenly sensitive to my surround- 
ings and my audiences. And when I find a 
public who understands me and responds to 
me I give them of all I have. This leaves 
me exhausted but supremely happy. This 
happened at my debut in New York, and no 
matter what may happen | will always carry 
with me the joy that evening afforded me.” 

M. T 


Metropoliten Opera 
(Continued from page 12) 


role of Lohengrin; and Siegfried Tappolet 
cast as King Henry. 

Mme. Ljungberg created an Elsa who was 
beautiful to behold, imbued with dignity and 
gentleness but in no way shrinking and self- 
effacing as Elsas are often played. Her 
voice, fresh and vigorous, rang with clarity 
in all her song. It was accurate in intona- 
tion, well phrased and tinctured with the 
emotional pathos of the part she was deline- 

ating. Despite a nosebleed in the first act 
(of which most of the audience was un- 
aware) she sang and acted with an assurance 
which called forth demonstrative enthusiasm 
from the crowded house. 

Max Lorenz, magnificent in physique and 
perfect illustration of the half-man, half- 
god Lohengrin, sang with an artistic finesse 
completely satisfying. The difficult compass 
of the role had no pitfalls for him and he 
was as enthusiastically greeted as Mme. 
Ljungberg. 

Siegfried Tappolet did King Henry, and 
others in the cast were Julia Claussen (Or- 
trud), Friedrich Schorr (Telramund), and 
George Cehanovsky (The King’s Herald). 
Karl Riedel was the understanding and eff- 
cient conductor. 


Sharnova with Opera in Boston 


Sonia Sharnova, contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, will sing on the Civic 


Al 


Concert Radio Series on January 30. Mme. 
Sharnova has had a season with the opera 
company and will appear with it in Boston. 


Foreign News In Brief 


“Wandering Opera” 

Warsaw.—The opera houses of War- 
saw and of all the provincial cities of Po- 
land are closed and because the prospects 
are small for their reopening during the 
present crisis, twenty-five Polish cities 
have now combined for the foundation of 
a “wandering opera company” which will 
give performances in those communities. 


Jarecki In Poland 
Warsaw.— The New York composer, 
Tadeusz Jarecki (winner of the Coolidge 
Prize of $1,000 in 1918) conducted his sym- 
phonic poem, Chimere, with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra here, R 


American Pluck 


Nice.—Madeleine Keltie, American so- 
prano, was injured painfully when the cur- 
tain struck her on the head at the end of 
the second act of Tosca, given at the Opéra. 
Miss Keltie bravely continued her perform 
ance and received an ovation. She will sing 
a number of times at other Riviera opera 
houses, doing Manon, Tosca, Nedda (Pagli- 
acci) and Butterfly. I. S. 


Car and Carmen 

VIENNA.—Rosette Anday, Vienna Opera 
contralto, now in the United States, had an 
exciting experience after she sang the prin- 
cipal contralto role of Max Reinhardt's Ber- 
lin production of The Tales of Hoffmann. 
She failed to catch the train back to Vienna, 
where she was billed at the Staatsoper as 
Carmen for the following night. By means 
of a wild and adventurous motor race the 
artist succeeded in arriving in Vienna fifteen 
minutes after the performance of Carmen had 
begun, and ten minutes later she stood on 
the stage, singing the Habanera to the de- 
light of a full house. 


Opera Subsidies 

Paris.—The Senate appropriated 21,000,000 
francs for the restoration and management 
of the French national theatres and museums. 
The Grand Opéra (Paris) will get 4,000,000 
francs, the Opéra Comique 1,000,000, with 
an additional 1,000,000 to its scenic studios, 
Furthermore, the Municipal Council of Paris 
is considering the dividing of a fund of 
1,500,000 francs between the Grand Opéra, 
Opéra Comique, Comédie-Frangaise and 
Odéon. S 


Hageman Opera in Prospect 
Paris.—Report has it that Richard Hage- 
man’s opera, Caponsacchi, may soon be given 
at the Grand so a 2 


Philadelphia . Art Alliance 
Sponsors Competition 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance, Philadel- 
phia, is completing its arrangements for the 
1932 Eurydice Chorus Award competition. 
This competition is held for the purpose of 
increasing the repertoire of music for 
women’s voices. Works have been dedicated 
to the Eurydice Chorus in the past by 
George W. Chadwick, Henry Hadley, Was- 
sili Leps, Horatio Parker, David Stanley 
Smith and Franz Bornshein. The third 
award to be made in October, 1932, will be 
for $150. Full particulars may be had by 
addressing Susanna Dercum, chairman of 
the award committee, 251 South 18th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Colleagues Hear Horowitz 


The sold-out house at the second in the 
series of three recitals by Vladimir Horo- 
witz at Carnegie Hall, New York, included 
many prominent musicians. Among them 
were Josef Hofmann, Serge Rachmaninoff, 

Carl Friedberg, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Egon 
Petri Walter Gieseking, Mieczyslaw Munz, 
Mischa Elman, Jacques Thibaud, Nathan 
Milstein, Paul Kochanski, Felix Salmond, 
Joseph Achron, Deems Taylor, Sophie Bras- 
lau and Doris Doe. The program featured 

3ach, Beethoven and Brahms. 








‘DON COSSACK 


RUSSIAN MALE CHORUS — Serge Jaroff, Conductor 


The Outstanding Musical Sensation—The World’s Greatest Chorus 
IN AMERICA ALL SEASON 1932-1933—NOW BOOKING 
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STEINWAY 


The Instrument 
of the Immortals 


Lonc ago 
Hofmann chose the 
Steinway as the one 
perfect medium for 
his art. Rachmaninoff 
knows how exquisitely 
it interprets a subtle 
nuance. Paderewski 
knows how magnifi- 
cently it responds to 
his demands. Yet the 
Steinway was not de- 
signed primarily for 
the concert pianist, 
and the great majority 
are purchased on lim- 
ited incomes and for 
unassuming homes. 


The Steinway is made 
in numerous styles and 
sizes. Each embodies 
all the Steinway prin- 
ciples and ideals. And 
each returns to those 
who buy it, not only 
unending pleasure 
and delight, but the 
definite gift of perma- 
nence. You need never 
buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in 
your community or near ‘you 
through whom you may pur- 
chase a new Steinway piano 
with a cash deposit of 10%, 
and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two 
years. Used pianos accepted 
partial exchange. 


Steinway pianos may also be 
obtained on rental, at reason- 
able rates, for town and coun- 
try. 


e 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 33) 


Gerster-Gardini 
artist, January 19, 
Club of Plainfield, 


Sara Lee was the 
for the Woman’s Music 
N. J. Morris Pleskow is heard regularly 
over WAAT Mondays. The song dramatist 
will be heard at 4 P. M. every Thursday 
over WPCH. 

Ida Haggerty-Snell 

John C. Piver, Jr., baritone, recently sang 
for a private audience to the accompaniment 
of Mr. Miller, at his teacher’s studio. 

ain 
Grace Hofheimer 

On January 10, Grace Hofheimer gave a 
musical audition for seven of her students. 
These formed a group beginning with nine 
year old Doris Jones to Estelle Andron, 
whose entire musical education for the past 
seven years has been under Miss Hofheim- 
er’s guidance. 

The program was composed entirely of ro- 
mantic and modern compositions and the 
students taking part were, in addition to the 
two already mentioned: Muriel Maratea, 
Josephine Maratea, Esther Puchkoff, Theo- 
dore Puchkoff and Ruth Kasowsky. 


La Forge-Berumen 

Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen pre- 
sented their pupils in the tenth radio recital 
over WABC on December 31. Anita At- 
water, soprano, gave miscellaneous numbers 
with style and taste. Kenneth Yost played 
sympathetic accompaniments. Aurora Ra- 
gaini, pianist, played with feeling and good 
musicianship. Miss Ragaini has been heard 
on several programs and her work is always 
satisfying 

The eleventh of the La Forge-Berumen 
was broadcast over WABC on 
The musicale brought before the 
Florence Misgen, soprano; 
pianist, and Frank La Forge, 
pianist. Miss Misgen chose for 
Nile Scene from Aida and pre- 
tonal beauty and musicianly 
precision. Mr. La Forge gave his usual ex- 
cellent support at the piano. Miss Olsson 
played two groups of solos. She is a tal- 
ented pianist. 

Amy Paget, 


musicales 

January 7. 
microphone 
Emma Olsson, 
composer- 
her aria the 
sented it with 


pianist, pupil of Ernesto 
Jeruumen, gave a recital at the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios, New York, last month, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. Miss 
Paget opened her program with the Prelude 
and Fugue in B flat major by Bach, followed 
by four Fantasy Pieces by Schumann. 

In the Sonata Appasionata by Beethoven 
the pianist had ample opportunity for display 
of clear technic and fine interpretation. 
Works of MacDowell and Liszt were charm- 
ingly played. Many encores were added to 
the printed list. M. S. 

Frank La Forge was at the piano for 
Margaret Matzenauer at her recital in Town 
Hall on January 6. 

Frank La Forge, assisted by 
Newman, soprano, Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone, and a group of solo voices, will 
give a program at the Congregational 
Church in Darien, Conn., January 31. The 
group will present chorus numbers by Mr. 
La Forge, with the composer at the organ. 

Mr. La Forge was at the piano for Rich- 
tenor, when he sang on the 
Hour, January 17. 


Kathryn 


ard Crooks, 
Electric 

Mme. 
Pilar-Morin presented a number of 
her pupils in an interesting program Janu- 
ary 17, in her Studio of the Theater, New 
York. With the admirable support of Isa- 
bel Sprigg at the piano, they interpreted 
a varied program, which served to display 
their ability. Among them were: Lillian 
Valle, Susanne Gambardella and _ Doris 
Gubelman, sopranos, and Henry Doerr, 
tenor. Miss Valle’s voice was flexible and 
scintillant in two numbers by Carey and 
Han. Miss Gambardella revealed tempera- 
ment and a promising voice with her con- 
trasting solos and in which she was well re- 
Miss Gubelman also gave a credit- 
able account of her talent. Clarity of dic- 
tion and resonant tone were noted in the 
singing of Mr. Doerr, who closed the pro- 
gram with Miss Valle in a well sung and 
acted first act from La Boheme. 

Due to insistent demand, Mme. Pilar- 
Morin was heard in a Catulle Mendes’ poem, 
Le Lion, and her own, He Kissed Me, which 
aroused much applause. Among the guests 
of honor was Suzanne Westford Allen, ex- 
president of the Professional Women’s 
League of America. Sa 

William O'Toole 
teachers heard the 
in William O'’Toole’s 
studio on January 12. The 
the program consisted of classical and 
modern piano numbers played by Barbara 
Reis, Frederick Joslyn II, Xenia Bank and 
Helen Harrison. The performance of the 
students was characterized by fine technical 


General 


Pilar-Morin 
Mme. 


ceived, 


pupils’ recital 
New York 
first part of 


Fifty 
given 
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finish, variety of tone quality and dynamic 
and rhythmic vitality. Of special interest 
was the conclusion of the program—when 
original compositions played by Frederick 
Joslyn and Xenia Bank, gave an excellent 
idea of the results achieved by this teacher 
in creative work. Mr. O’Toole played some 
of his own compositions and also ‘spoke 
briefly on the work accomplished by the 
students which displays creative procedure 
in piano teaching. He said that only 
tenacious persistence on the part of the pu- 
pil and parent secured an artistic result 
with many of the current methods. He 
gave it as his opinion that lack of vital in- 
terest and vital musical worth in many 
methods tended to dull the spontaneity of 
even the most talented. 

Mr. O'Toole also declared that his experi- 
ence with a large number of children had 
convinced him that if teachers would have 
more faith in the ability of children to pro- 
duce genuine art in interpretation and com- 
position, the results would be surprising. 
“Children,” said Mr. O’Toole, “who experi- 
ence ‘parallel creative activity’ will play with 
authoritative interpretation since they study 
musical meanings for themselves.” Mr. 
O’Tooole laid particular emphasis on the 
fact that rhythmic and dynamic technical 
approach was a most important part of his 
method, asserting that to prescribe a set 
position or an unduly curved one in first 
training or to overemphasize detail of any 
kind would impose a barrier which would 
seriously interfere with complete expres- 
sion in the act of interpreting or creating 
original work. G. N. 


Thomas Richmond 


On January 17, at the studio of Wilson 
Lamb, East Orange, N. J., Thomas Rich- 
mond, Hossier ‘baritone and one of Mr. 
Lamb’s many artist pupils, was heard in a 
recital before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Mr. Richmond sang the Prologue 
from Pagliacci, and compositions by Handel, 
Dvorak, Massenet, Lohr, Johnson, Burleigh, 
Schubert and Moussorgsky. He is the pos- 
sessor of a fine baritone voice of good vol- 
ume and excellent quality which he uses in- 
telligently. His interpretations showed 
careful study of the various composer and his 
enunciation in the various songs was par- 
ticularly good. Encores were demanded to 
which he responded. M. B. 


Edward Schoeneman 

Edward Schoeneman’s piano pupils gave 
a recital January 15 at his Brooklyn aie. 
Compositions of Beethoven, Schubert, Bach, 
MacDowell, Palmgren, Godard and Rach- 
maninoff were heard. The Misses Kret 
played several Sousa duets. Mrs. Schoene- 
man gave vocal selections, including La Se- 
renata (Tosti) and Morning (Speaks). 

Pupils participating were Mrs. Jackson, 
Marie Debold, Marian Gould, Marguerite 
Balderson, Louise Ganz, Julia De Long, 
Regina Kraft, Lucille Cusamano, Sophie and 
Jeannie Kret and Natalie Cohen. Another 
recital will follow later in the season to 
be given by junior pupils. 

Oscar Seagle 

Marion Chase, soprano (an Oscar Seagle 
artist) will give a song recital at the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza, New York, on March 8, with 
Pauline Gold at the piano. 

Elsa Zimmerman, contralto, will be heard 
in a short program at the Seagle Studios on 


4 


January 31. 


Mrs. Wood Stewart 

Allie Ronka, soprano, artist-pupil of Mrs. 
Wood Stewart, sang The Messiah in Green- 
ville, S. C., on December 17. The Green- 
ville News in speaking of the performance 
said: “Miss Ronka sings with an ease and 
graciousness that wins her audience as quick- 
ly as does her exquisite and perfectly trained 
voice. Her singing has a finish altogether 
too rarely heard. The mechanics of voice 
have been well mastered but more qualifying 
than the mere fundamentals of the art is the 
fact that. the singer can interpret.’ 

Mildred Kreuder, contralto, who is soloist 
at Temple Emanu-El, New York, sang in 
Elijah with great success in Philadelphia on 
December 9. The Public Ledger said: 
“Miss Kreuder, exceptionally well chosen for 
oratorio work, excelled in the beautiful O 
Rest in the Lord. She sang with splendid 
voice, deep religious feeling and clear enun- 
ciation.” Miss Kreuder will sing The Mes- 
siah with the New York University Chorus 
on January 9. 

Christine Trotin 

Sigmund Spaeth, Francis Rogers, Gustave 
Becker and Walter Henry Hall are endors- 
ing Mme. Trotin’s book, Key to Musician- 
ship, which the author dedicates “To the 
Adult American Student.” 


Maude 

The following 
Tweedy are active 
studio : 

Jeanne Soudeikine, dramatic soprano, was 
recently heard at the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Morning Musicale and was re-engaged for 
an appearance in April. January 11, she 
gave a concert at Hamilton College. This 


Douglas Tweedy 
pupils of Maude Douglas 
representatives of her 
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was also a return engagement. Donald Fiser, 
baritone, is fulfilling many engagements 
with the Primrose Four and sang recently 
in Bronxville, Great Neck and Philadel- 
phia. Zenaida Nicolina, soprano, is soloist 
with The Jolly Russians over WOR every 
Tuesday. She was recently guest artist on 
the Hoffman hour. John Morelli, tenor, is 
heard in recital every Wednesday afternoon 
over WOR. He is tenor soloist at St. 
Mary’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J. Yvette Le 
3ray, dramatic soprano, is preparing a pro- 
gram for a costume recital to be given at 
the Guild Theatre, New York, March 27. 
Raymond Otto, baritone, is a soloist at 
Grace Church, New York. Marie Carlson, 
contralto, was heard in recitals in North 
Dakota in December. Eda Moulton, so- 
prano, is with The Cat and the F iddle, and 
Donald Gordon, baritone, is in Everybody’s 
Welcome. Evelyn Wunderlich, soprano, is 
on tour to the Coast under the management 
of RKO and Alice Kellerman, soprano, re- 
cently with The Band Wagon, is rehearsing 
for a new Irving Berlin production. Wel- 
lington Ezekiel, bass, is soloist at the Green- 
wich Congregational Church, Conn. Gloria 
Matthews, mezzo-soprano, has _ returned 
from a tour with The Mikado and Clark 
3utler, bass, was also in the same com- 
pany. Alatan Green, tenor, is a member of 
the Coral Island quartet. Marjorie Harris, 
soprano, is soloist at St. James Presbyter- 
ian Church, Harlem. Enoch Light, tenor, 
sings over WMCA with his orchestra every 
evening. 


Club Items 


(Continued from page 33) 

Henry Lawes, duettists, costumed as English 
cavaliers, gave songs of long ago in hearty 
fashion. La Sylphe danced gracefully in 
classic and modern style, followed by Marion 
Armstrong, who sang spirited Scottish 
songs. Joan Abt and Elsie Sawcett, in ap- 
propriate kilts, danced the Highland Fling. 
With Mme. Anna Fuka-Pangrac at the 
piano, Francis Pangrac, tenor, and Helen 
Diouhy, soprano, were heard in a group of 
Czechoslovak folk songs, and were so well 
received that they added an encore. The 
tuneful music and National costumes of the 
singers combined to make this an especially 
interesting group. Vecheslav Swoboda and 
Maria Yurieva were admired for their viva- 
cious dancing in Russian costumes, and the 
program closed with a group of folksongs 
of America presented by Messrs. Robison, 
Luther, Novak and Stokes. Honor guests 
presented included Ruth Hess’ Barnes 
(Meadville, Pa.), Florence F. Jenkins, Mil- 
dred Holland, Mmes. Polifeme and Deering. 
Accompanists included Anna Ringler, Emily 
Avery, Materno Dreymuller and William 
Jackson. F. W. R 


Blanche Gaillard at Women’s 
City Club 
Blanche Gaillard gave a recital at the 
Woman’s City Club, New York, on Janu- 
ary 10 before a large audience of club mem- 


GAILLARD 


bers and their friends. Miss Gaillard de- 
lighted her hearers with her musicianly 
playing of Bach, Scarlatti and Brahms num- 
bers, followed by a Chopin group which 
included the D flat nocturne and Military 
Polonaise. Her program closed with the 
Debussy prelude in A minor, La Cathédrale 
Engloutie and Jardins sous la Pluie. She 
responded to the enthusiastic applause with 
two encores, Sparks by Moszkowski and the 
Schumann romance in F sharp. G. N. 


BLANCHE 


Leon Carson in New Jersey 


Leon Carson, tenor, sang at the Contem- 
porary Club of Newark, N. J., on January 
6, and also appeared in a recital at the 
Women's Club of Passaic, N. J., on Janu- 
ary 13. 
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Rachmaninoff Interprets 
Own Work in Cleveland 


Plays D Minor Concerto With 
Orchestra Under Sokoloff’s 
Direction—Mary Wigman 
Dances—Other Events 


CLEVELAND, On10.—On January 1 and 2, 
symphony subscribers had the privilege of 
hearing Rachmaninoff interpret his own 
work, when he played his D minor concerto. 
The musician was feted with enthusiasm. 
Under Mr. Sokoloff’s baton, the orchestra 
furnished the symphonic background with 
understanding and discretion. The Mozart 
Jupiter Symphony, charmingly done, and 
Ravel’s symphonic fragments, second series 
from the ballet, Daphnis and Chloe, com- 
pleted a program of unusual interest. The 
latter number especially found Sokoloff in a 
happy vein. 

Mary WIGMAN Scores Huce Success 

Mary Wigman appeared for the first time 
in Cleveland, presenting one of her unusual 
dance programs. Her personality is start- 
ling, exhilarating and superb; all her im- 
personations of the primitive man really mod- 
ern, and there lies the secret of her power. 
She was enthusiastically received by her 
audience and is assured of an eager welcome 
upon her prospective second visit to these 
shores. 

Clarice Balas, a talented and interesting 
pianist, presented several of her students in 
a Bach, Beethoven and Brahms program, 
giving evidence of thorough and artistic 
training in such works as the Beethoven G 
major concerto, the Brahms F minor sonata, 
the Pathetique and Moonlight Sonatas and 
shorter works. 

RupotpH Rrncwa.it Conpucts First Popvu- 
LAR SYMPHONY CONCERT 

It is to be hoped that the auspicious be- 
ginning of popular concerts will induce the 
management of the Cleveland Orchestra to 
continue with them after an intermission of 
several seasons. January 7 offered a musical 
fare of distinct merit and universal appeal, 
conducted by Rudolph Ringwall. A pop 
concert in the true sense of the word. Three 
spenmbenic poems, Liszt’s Les Preludes, 

Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre, and Sibelius’ 
Finlandia, supplemented by Schubert's Un- 
finished Symphony, Svendsen’s Carnival in 
Paris, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio 
Espagnol made up the menu. A large audi- 
ence expressed genuine pleasure. 

OTHER CONCERTS 


At its third afternoon concert of the sea- 
son, the Fortnightly Musical Club presented 
Carlton Cooley, principal viola player of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, as guest artist, who, in 
conjunction with Dorothy Price, pianist, 
played the G minor sonata of J. S. Bach and 
four modern pieces by Eugene Goossens, 
Ravel, H. Waldo Warner and D. E. Ingel- 
brecht. Mr. Cooley displayed a well rounded 
tone of good resonance and a dependable 
technic. German Lieder by Hugo Wolf, 
Max Reger and Richard Strauss placed de- 
mands upon the soprano, Jean W. Kava- 
naugh, which she was hardly able to satisfy. 
The very artistic assistance at the piano, 
furnished by Mrs. Harry Goodbread, was 
the main feature of this particular music 
group. Two groups of piano works by 
Scriabin were the other items on this pro- 
gram, 

The Fortnightly Club is expanding its 
activities in many directions. On January 
9 a concert for children was presented at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, for which Dor- 
othy Adelsperger selected a highly interest- 
ing program, consisting of children’s pieces 
from Schumann and Mendelssohn’s Album 
for the Young, besides many Bach, Daquin, 
Stravinsky, Casella, Bloch and Debussy chil- 
dren’s pieces. 

Herman Rosen played a violin sonatina by 
Dvorak and Miss Williams sang six songs 
for children by the talented Cleveland com- 
poser, Paul Katz. An altogether enjoyable 
and commendable undertaking which should 
have many repetitions. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft was ably assisted in 
his organ recital at Trinity Cathedral by 
the baritone, Arthur Parry, in songs by Dan- 
iel Protheroe, John Gordon Seely and 
Tschaikowsky. Mr. Kraft offered interest- 
ing numbers by Dupré and Theodore Dubois, 
besides Bach chorals, preludes and fugues. 

Evelyn Villwock gave a piano recital in 
the concert room of Carnegie Hall, her pro- 
gram ranging from Bach through Schubert 
and Chopin to Leschetitzky and Debussy. 

Another more pretentious piano evening 
was presented by Franklin Benjamin, just 
returned from Berlin after several years of 
study, and who secured the services of the 
German singing societies Liederkranz and 
Liedertafel to assist him in a program of 
diversified character. The young man dis- 
played talent and will no doubt profit greatly 
by more years of study which he intends to 
spend in Germany. 

Arthur Shepherd was at the piano for an 
afternoon of modern songs presented by 
Marie Simmelink Kraft at the Severance 
Chamber Music Hall for the School of Edu- 
cation. It was a program consisting in its 
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entirety of modern songs by composers of 
Anglo-Saxon flavor and extraction: Vaugh- 
an Williams, Arnold Bax, Gordon Slater, 
Gordon Jacob, Norman Peterkin, Peter War- 
lock and Frank Bridge. 

Allan Bacon, Pacific Coast organist, was 
heard in a recital at the Old Stone Church, 
sponsored by the Northern Ohio Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. A 
diversified program, devised to put his ar- 
tistic attainments in a most favorable light, 
brought to hearing works ranging from 
Bach through the modern French and Eng- 
lish composers and arrangers, winding up 
with Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries 

Four members of the faculty of the Insti- 
tute of Music were heard to good advantage 
in a program of trios in different combina- 
tions. Pierné’s sonata for flute, cello and 
piano; Roussel’s trio for flute, viola and 
cello; and Debussy’s sonata for flute, viola 
and piano were presented by Messrs. Leedy, 
piano; Cooley, viola; de Gomez, cello, and 
Laurent Torno, flute. R. W 


Hinshaw Scholarship with Cerati 
Awarded 

On January 13 the audition to determine 

the winner of the William Wade Hinshaw 


vocal scholarship was held at Marion Kings- 
bury-Cerati’s New York studio. Included 








DOROTHY GREENE 
among the judges was Alice Nielsen. Among 
the many applicants who tried for the schol- 
arship Dorothy Greene was chosen. Under 
the terms of the contest she will receive one 
year of free vocal instruction from Mrs. 
Cerati, who formerly was a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Greene 
came to New York from England two years 
ago. She has sung soprano parts in The 
Messiah and other oratorios, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Walter Henry Hall, at the 
Riverside Church. 

Miss Greene, as well as other Cerati pu- 
pils, will appear in informal recitals at the 
studio during the season. 


Music Collected for Washington 
Bicentennial 


The Music Division of the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, of which John Tasker Howard is edi- 
tor, has collected data on the music of 
George Washington’s time and compiled a 
library of photostats of historic music. The 
work has necessitated traveling to the prin- 
cipal libraries and historic societies of the 
East, as well as visiting a number of private 
collections. Music publishers throughout 
the country were invited to submit their cata- 
logues of old or contemporary music suit- 
able for the bicentennial celebrations. The 

material gathered is now available in Mr. 
Howard’s booklet, The Music of George 
Washington’s Time, which is going into its 
second printing. 

Three American composers have been 
commissioned to write compositions for the 
celebration. John Alden Carpenter has con- 
tributed a choral ode for male voices and 
children with orchestra entitled, Song of 
Faith; Sousa has written a George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial March; and George M. 
Cohan has composed the song, Father of 
the Land We Love. 

The Music Division is in constant corre- 
spondence with clubs and schools through- 
out the country, offering program sugges 
tions for Washington celebrations and an- 
swering all inquiries in matters related to 
bicentennial music. 


Marjorie Peugnet’s New York 
Recital 


On February 9, at the Barbizon Plaza, 
New York, Marjorie Peugnet, mezzo-con- 


tralto, will give a recital which includes 
numbers hy Gluck, Verdi, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wolf, Lang and Seneca Pierce. 
Kurt Ruhrseitz will preside at the piano. 
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Basque Pianist 
and Composer 


Recital Management Arthur Judson, 
113 West 57th St., N. Y. 


EMILIANA DE ZUBELD! 


VICTOR ANDOG 
ovat BROWNIN 


CHARLES 


HACKETT 


TENOR—Chicago Opera 





Internationally known stage director 
and singer is giving private lessons 
in acting, also vocal instruction, at 
bis private studio. 

All information—Tel. CIrele 17-5590 


Address: 117 W. 58th St. N. Y. 


SOPRANO 
Concerts — Recitals 


Management: 
Paul Berthoud 
119 W. 57th St., New York 








Management: 
CIVIC CONCERT 
SERVICE, Inc. 


Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres. 
20 Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 








IRENE 


WILLIAMS 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


Address all communications to 15 West 74th St., New York 








Maillard Kesslere 
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Gvaas %.. Salter 


113 WEST 57th ST., N. Y. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 








REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 
The Music of George Washington’s Time, by John Tasker Howard. 


A flood of music has made its appearance in connection with the imminent 


George Washington Bicentennial Celebration. 
cantatas, marches, piano and violin pieces, 
The official commission in charge of the celebration is responsible 


and serious songs, odes, choruses, 


operettas. 


The tonal tributes include popular 


for a choral ode by John Alden Carpenter; a march by John Philip Sousa; and 


a song by George M. Cohan. 


No commemorative symphony or grand opera 


seems to have been composed for the great occasion. 


Music of George 


Washington’s Time represents largely quotation of and 


comment upon, the patriotic and light music which undoubtedly fell upon the 


great man’s ears during his lifetime ; 


works, 


and there is also a list of higher class 
American and European, much of which Washington probably knew, 


for there is record of his lively interest in concerts and operas. 


Furthermore, 


the celebration commission offers in Mr. Howard’s book, a 


general collection of works suitable for presentation in connection with mu- 


sical observances of the Bicentennial. 


A preface by Congressman Sol Bloom says: 


“Tt is earnestly hoped that these 


pages will be helpful in suggestions to those arranging musical programs, and 
to all who wish to learn of the important part that music played in our begin- 


nings as a nation.” 


Frances Hopkinson (1737-1791) is in the book with interesting examples. 
He was the earliest American composer, a friend of Washington, and he signed 


the Declaration of Independence. 


In 1782, the general visited Bethlehem, Pa., 


and was serenaded by the trombone choir, a custom still existent in that Moravian 


city. 


In 1791 Washington ordered a spinet from abroad for the use of his step- 


children and step-grandchildren at the Mt. Vernon family home. 
The 96 pages of the Howard book (paper covered) offer much other valu- 


able material and are well worth reading. 
Washington, 


Bicentennial Commission, 


BOOKS 


Reviewed by Frank Patterson 
A Children’s Symphony, by Satis N. 
man. 

The full title reads: “A 
phony, as developed in the creative music 
classes of Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege with the themes composed entirely by 
children of elementary school, and played 
by them on instruments of their own making 
and other simple instruments.” 

A blurb on the cover “This book 
represents a pioneer effort in elementary 
school music. It is a vivid account of how 
all the children in an elementary school 
were inspired to write the themes for a 
symphony and to play the symphony on in 
struments of their own making and other 
simple instruments. The results of the 
study demonstrate that children of widely 
varying musical ability can engage in cre- 
ative music activity in the elementary school. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—A two or three room apartment in hotel 
or apartment-hotel. Dining-room service essential. 
Address “‘R. V, H.”’ care of Musical Courier, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


THE FAMOUS MATHUSHEK, ‘“‘Known for Tone,"’ 
and other Small Uprights and Small Grands. 
Musicians, Teachers, Piano Students will find 
splendid instruments in our Rent Stock. Used 
Small Uprights, $4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 
up. MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near Fifth 
Ave.), New York. 


FLORA MORA 


TEACHER OF 
Available for 


rvatory 


Cole- 


children’s sym- 


Says: 











Notep Pianists 
Concerts and Lectures 


Granados Conse Concerdia 64, Altos, Havana, 





Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
Teacner oF Voice 
Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


Union New York 


Cuba | 


CORLEEN WELLS 


(United States George Washington 
G.) 





The book contains a complete score of the 
symphony and illustrations of the various 
activities connected with orchestration.” 

Well. that’s that! (Published by Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. ) 


SONGS 


An Old Song; Would You Care? two 
songs by Jeno Donath. 

The words of the first are by Fannie 
Stearns Davis, and of the second by Flora 
Warren Brown, both very good poems and 
strangely enough, expressing almost exact- 
lv the same sentiment. And they are both 
good songs, melodic and colorful. The sen- 
timent of the texts is neatly projected into 
the music, and the vocal line so set that the 
words may be clearly pronounced and 
should, with proper interpretation, be under- 
stood. The music has a strange line of 
counter-melody in the accompaniment which 
gives the unity of voice and piano charm 
and expressive significance. (Theodore 
Presser, Philadelphia.) 


Many Concert Artists Using 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 


The Mason & Hamlin piano was used by 
six artists on January 24 in New York 
concerts and recitals. They were: Yehudi 
Menuhin at Carnegie Hall; Sigrid Onegin 
at Town Hall (evening) ; William O’Don- 
nell at Town Hall (afternoon); Vincente 
Escudero at the Chanin Theatre; Virginia 
Syms at the Barbizon-Plaza; and Anne Par- 
sons at the President Theater. The number 
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of occasions on which the Mason & Ham- 
lin piano has been featured in public this 
season already far exceeds last season’s 
record. 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 34) 

Frantz Prochowski, sang several numbers on 
the choral concert offered by the Presby- 
terian Choir of Paullina, Ia., on January 20, 
the choir being under the direction of Mrs. 
W. J. E. Thatcher. Joel Lay, baritone, an 
artist pupil of Mr. Proschowski, has made 
many concert appearances and recitals since 
fall. On January 9 he gave a concert at 
Galesburg, Ill., which was sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club of that city. Mr. Lay is also 
a member of the new Brahms Quartet. 

Dorabelle Hoadley, soprano pupil of 
Blanche Barbot, sang for the United Baptist 
Churches of Chicago and suburbs on their 
Mission Union Day program on January 13. 
Wilbert Walters sang recently at the Col- 
lege Baptist Church of Hillsdale, Mich. 

Phi Jorgenson, pianist, pupil of Edward 
Collins, and accompanist to Frantz Pros- 
chowski’ s pupils, has had many engagements 
as accompanist for various musicales. 
His most recent appearance was on January 
19, when he served as accompanist for the 
Chicago Artists Association program at 
Curtis Hall. One of Mr. Jorgenson’s song 
compositions was sung. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

On January 30 a performance of Tosca by 
Puccini will be given by the voice students 
of Charles La Berge. The entire opera will 
be presented at this time. 

Alice Baron, piano student of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, plays on March 2 and 16 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
the Young People’s series under the auspices 
of the Society of American Musicians. Miss 
Baron will play the Concertstiick by Weber. 

Night, a chorus for women’s voices by 
Helen Watson of the department of theory, 
has just been published by Harry Fitzsimons 
of the Western Music Library. 

Tomford Harris, of the piano faculty of 
the American Conservatory, appeared in a 
recital before the Lakeview Musical Society 
in the Crystal Room of the Blackstone 
Hotel, January 11. 

Emily Ohlendorf, student of Anna Slack, 
was the winner in the cello contest for the 
first chair in the cello section of the Illinois 
State High School Orchestra. Over twenty 
young students competed for this honor. 

Gamma Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota pre- 
sented its members in a formal musicale in 
Kimball Hall on January 12. 

Gertrude Baily, of the organ faculty, has 
been engaged as organist and choir director 
of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church. 

Sidney Miller, violin student of Scott 
Willits, appeared as soloist at the second an- 
nual guest day of the Friends of Music at 
the Bal Tabarin, Hotel Sherman, Janu- 
ary 20. 

BusH Conservatory RECITAL 

A recital at Bush Conservatory on Janu- 
ary 22 brought Franz Bodfors, pianist, artist 
pupil of Sergei Tarnowsky, and George 
Swigart, violinist, artist student of Richard 
Czerwonky. Mr. Bodfors accomplished some 
effective playing in numbers by Bach, Hum- 
mel, Chopin and Liszt. Mr. Swigart proved 
himself a worthy student of a fine teacher 
in Corelli's La Folia and Brahms-Joachim, 
Brahms-Hochstein, Paul Juon and Saenger 
numbers. He has exceptional vioiinistic 
talent. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Concert Announcements 
(M) Morning; (A) Afternoon; (B) Evening 








Saturday, January 30 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (M) 
Irma Duncan with Isadora Duncan Dancers, 

negie Hall (A) 
The Aguilars, Spanish Lute Quartet, Town Hall 
Chalif School of Dancing, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Adele Marcus, piano, Town Hall (E 
Symphony Concert, David Mannes 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (E) 


Car- 


(A) 
conducting, 


Sunday, January 31 


Stell Anderson and Silvio Scionti, Town Hall (A) 
Mischa Elman, violin, Carnegie Hall (E) 
La Argentina, dance, Town Hall (E) 


Monday, February 1 


Samuel Dushkin, violin, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Maria Kurenko, song, Town Halli (E) 


Tuesday, February 2 
Leonora Cortez, piano, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Shura Cherkassky, piano, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Clara Rabinovitch, piano, Town Hall (E) 
Elshuco Trio, Engineering Auditorium (E) 
tmanuel-El Choir and Moses Rudinov, New School 
for Social Research (E) 


Wednesday, February 3 


Lea Luboshutz, viol’n, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Rebecca Davidson viano Town Hall (E) 


Elshuco Trio, Juilliard Hall (A) 


Thursday, February 4 
Philharmonic Orchestra, wiy Hall (E) 
People’s Chorus, Town Hall (kb 


Friday, February 5 
Hotel 


Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, Bilt- 
more 

Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie a (E) 


Guido Galignani, double bass, Town Hall (E) 


Saturday, February 6 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (M) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Dorothy Gordon, costume recital, Town Hall (A) 
Harold Bauer, piano, McMillin Theater (E) 
Yiddish Cultural Society Chorus, Town Hall (E) 


Sunday, February 7 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Supervia, song, Town Hall (A) 

League of Composers, French Institute (A) 
Lotte Lehmann, song, Town Hall (E) 
Folk Song Festival Council, Guild Theater (E) 
Manhattan Orchestral Society. Waldorf-Astoria (E) 
Samuel Levine, violin, Roerich Hall (E) 
Svmphony Concert ‘he Playhouse (E) 

Florence Stern, song, Barbizon-Plaza (E) 


Monday, February 8 


Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Paderewski 


den (E) 


(E) 
Square Gar- 


piano, Town Hall 
benefit concert, Madison 
Tuesday, February 9 


National Orchestral Association, Carnegie Hall (A) 
E) 


Egon Petri, piano, Town Hall 
Marjorie Peugnet, song, Barbizon-Plaza (E) 


Wednesday, February 10 
Elsa Hilger and Jerome Rappaport, Juilliard Hall 
(A) 


Compinsky Trio, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Alton, Jones, piano, Town Hall (E) 


Thursday, February 11 


Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Muriel Kerr, piano, 


Friday, February 12 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
i Austral and John Amadio, Carnegie Hall 
) 


Town Hall ( 
Washington 


Came Hall (E) 
1 


Town Ha 


( 
Julian de Gray, 
Musical Art 
School (E) 


piano, 


E) 
Quartet, Irving High 
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British Protectionists 


Still Barring Foreigners 


Government Taking Sensible Middle Course—Post-Holiday 
Concerts Slowly Getting Under Way—Weisbach Conducts 
London Symphony—Canterbury Pilgrims Set to Music 


Lonpon.—To keep them out or let them in, 
is the question still agitating British official 
minds watching the cradle of Britain’s new 

“infant industry’—music. British stay-at- 
home musicians still continue to clamor for 
“protection” from foreign competition which 
for reasons convincing to themselves they 
characterize as unfair. British “celebrities” 
meanwhile continue freely to sail the seven 
seas of the virtuoso’s universe, leaving the 
home territory to the dear “mediocrities,” 
who according to the able champions of the 
press are as good—if not better—than any 
mediocrities in the world. 

Never has the altruism of the English been 
more potently displayed. Hard times are 
hard times. French vegetables may be deli- 
cious; but British cabbage is good for the 
British soul. And if the British public in- 
sists on being snobbish, let Whitehall teach 
them what they ought to like. 

THE New RvuLinc 

Whitehall meantime is trying to get the 
best of both worlds. There is to be no 
“wholesale restriction” in the entry of for- 
eign artists, but those that come in must 
either be “of first-rate international standing” 
or they must, according to competent opin- 
ion, “contribute something new, distinctive 
or original.” Under this ruling, thus far 109 
permits have been issued and 6 refused. Dis- 
tinction and originality would seem to be in 
the majority. 

If nothing more comes of all this pother, 
it certainly has given the local scribes a 
golden chance to tell the world: that in musi- 
cal composition Britain leads today; that 
British conductors are the best and British 
soloists as good as any ; that, in fact, the only 
trouble with them is that they have English 
names. 

NEVERTHELESS 

Nevertheless, British orchestras (for some 
strange reason) continue to engage foreign 
guests to conduct them in London, while 
their great compatriots are active in the 
provinces, or abroad. 

So the first big concert of the year has, 
auspiciously or otherwise, according to one’s 
political slant, been conducted by one whose 
name and appearance proclaim him to be a 
most Teutonic of Teutons. He is Hans 
Weisbach, of Diisseldorf, and he conducted a 
Bach-Haydn-Mozart-Brahms program at Al- 
bert Hall in one of the late Lionel Powell’s 
Sunday afternoon series, following it up on 
the next evening with a program slightly less 
“popular,” at Queen’s Hall. This was one 
of the regular London Symphony Orchestra’s 
concerts which are conducted by guest art- 
ists. 

REGERIAN RHETORIC 

A Symphonic Prologue by Max Reger re- 
vealed that composer in one of his less 
scholarly and more rhetorical moods, but 
Weisbach was evidently in sympathy with 
the work and devoted all his excellent quali- 
ties of leadership to achieving a thoroughly 
effective performance. Which did not save 
the audience—and the present writer—from 
partial boredom. 

Mendelssohn’s G minor piano’ concerto, 
played by Ania Dorfman, followed, and the 
program closed with a performance of 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony, which stamped 
Weisbach as distinctly in the “line of suc- 
cession.” 

At the previous concert Vera de Villiers, 
a South African contralto, sang a Mozart 
aria and some Tschaikowsky songs and dis- 
played a remarkable voice which one day 
may land her among the elect. 

Date SMITH, FAvoritE 

The Federation of Music Clubs, an organ- 
ization that has enormously increased the 
public demand for music during the nine 
years of its existence, launched upon the 
New Year with its fourth festival, a whole- 
day affair that started with a concert at 
10:45 A. M., went on to a meeting at 12:15, 
reba for a convivial lunch and finished 
with another concert in the afternoon. Dale 
Smith’s singing of four old English songs 
was the outstanding event of the morning 
program. His musical insight, his beautiful 
voice, and his perfect diction were a delight. 

Interest in the afternoon concert centered 
around Evlyn Howard-Jones’ fine perform- 
ance of the piano part of Brahms’ sonata in 
F minor for viola and piano. Lionel Tertis, 
who played the viola, was unfortunately not 
at his best. The two artists were preceded 
and followed by the Kutcher Quartet, which 
played Mozart’s G major quartet , to- 
gether with Leon Goossens, Arnold Bax’s 
quintet for oboe and strings. 

Donald Tovey, who is regarded in Great 
Britain as one of the leading authorities on 
Beethoven, has recently given the second of 
two Beethoven recitals. His concerts always 


_ esque. 


attract an appreciative audience of serious 
musicians for whom his scholarly interpreta- 
tions more than make up for any shortcom- 
ings in actual piano playing. 

TANSMAN NOVELTY 

Raya Garbusova is a diminutive Russian 
artist who despite her size, can draw an al- 
most startling volume of tone from her cello. 
A recent concert which showed her to have 
made much progress since she was last heard 
here, included a sonata by Alexandre Tans- 
man who played the piano part. The work 
was pleasant and lively enough to call forth 
generous applause. Garbusova, too, had a 
distinct success. She is, I understand, to be 
heard in America before very long. 

The performance of Bach’s B minor Mass 
by the boys of Oundle School has become 
one of the musical features of England’s 
Christmas holidays. It is a remarkable musi- 
cal achievement for what correpsonds to 
American preparatory school boys, untrained 
in music. The first performance, five years 
ago, created a stir and earned pzans of 
praise for the conductor, C. M. Spurling. 
Unfortunately, he has preferred immediately 
to establish a “tradition”—Oundle and the B 
minor Mass are already identified—rather 
than broaden his field. Steuart Wilson, the 
popular English tenor who is now in Amer- 
ica, was one of the soloists. 

The English Folk Dance Society danced 
themselves gaily into the New Year with a 
festival at Albert Hall. There were fine 
performances of English country and Morris 
dances, gay Manx dances and Scottish reels 
sword dances that, accompanied by their 
pipers, aroused storms of enthusiasm. But 
the most fascinating part of the program was 
provided by a Spanish team called Voces 
Cantabras. Entirely new figurations, more 
complex and more subtle than the British 
ones, and accompanied by barbaric though 
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haunting music, made a deep impression on 
the delighted audience. 
CHAUCER IN ALBERT HALL 


A rousing reception was given to an un- 
familiar work The Canterbury Pilgrims, by 
George Dyson, when it was recently sung by 
the Philharmonic Choir at Queen’s Hall. 
The best settings were The Doctor of Physic, 
The Wife of Bath, The Month and The Con- 
clusion, and they showed unusual fantasy 
and humor on the part of the composer, who 
conducted the highly creditable performance. 

C£sAR SAERCHINGER. 


Ravel’s New Concerto 
Pleases Berlin 


(Continued from page 5) 
terpreting artists and how much for the 
composition as such, it is scarcely to be 
expected that the concerto will contribute 
appreciably to Ravel’s fame. It has all the 
earmarks of a work loosely pieced together 
to serve a special and perhaps temporary 
purpose. Its idiom is as old as Daphnis et 
Chloe and Ma Mére 1l’Oye, though it has 
neither the imaginative quality and orches- 
tral splendor of the choreographic drama 
nor the delicate charm of the children’s 
pieces. 

Indeed, one gains the impression that 
Ravel, for want of fresh inspiration, had 
warmed up some of the discarded remnants 
of those earlier works. The concerto is 
music which gets. nowhere in spite of a 
din and an excitement that indicate a pre- 
lude to great disclosures. The preponder- 
ance of insistent and reiterative rhythms 
makes the greater part of the orchestral 
score seem more appropriately designed to 
accompany the action of a ballet of the 
Daphnis order than to support a virtuoso 
pianist. The piano part, as such, is of very 
slight musical interest and confines itself 
largely to elaborate bravura effects. Dr. 
Wittgenstein sugmounted its obstacles in 
dashing style. 


Riccardo Martin Marries 


Riccardo Martin, former tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was married 
in London on January 21 to Allis Merian 
Beaumont of Cleveland at the Henrietta 
Street Register office. 





Bellini’s Norma Opens La Scala 


Centenary Celebrated—Concerts Please Milanese— 
Russian Opera Season 


MILan.—Just one hundred years ago the 
immortal Norma had its premiére at La 
Scala with Mmes. Pasta (Norma) Guiditta 
Grisi_ (Adalgisa), Donzelli (Pollione) and 
Nerrini Oroveso. The first evening was, 
however, unquestionably a failure, but the 
second performance followed by forty succes- 
sive representations, resulted in triumph, and 
the Milanese later showed their admiration 
(and penitence) by presenting Vincenzo Bel- 
lini with a silk banner bearing the titles, 
“Pirata, Straniera, Sonnambula and Norma,” 
all richly embroidered. 

Wagner once wrote: “Norma among all 
Bellini’s creations has the richest melodic 
vein and unites with the most profound real- 
ity, the most intimate passion. Its music 
speaks to the heart and is the work of gen- 
ius.” In his letter Wagner frankly acknowl- 
edged himself debtor to Norma’s incom- 
parable finale for his inspiration for the 
Liebestod in Tristan. 

This year’s centennial of Norma under 
the baton of Panizza differed from last year’s 
representation in conductor, tenor, and bass, 
the present cast being Bianca Scacciatti (so- 
prano), Ebe Stegnani (mezzo), Pertile 
(tenor) and De Angelis (bass). De An- 
gelis as guest artist came away with the 
honors of the evening, although .Stegnani’s 
singing was superb. The action was at times 
a bit clumsy, but the scenes and chorus were 
of the best. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Several symphonic concerts by Maestri 
Panizza and Votto interested a large public. 
One of the most interesting numbers in 
Panizza’s program was the concerto in D 
minor by Vivaldi, with parts originally 
written for concertina and clavicembalo (the 
last instrument however was lacking) be- 
ing a delightful work containing a fugue 
which pleased Bach so much that he tran- 
scribed the whole piece for organ. The 
largo movement made a profound impression 
and received vibrant applause. 

Ignace Fiedman, soloist, again revealed 
the fine spontaniety of his conception and 
the equilibrium of his technic. Antonio Votto, 
directing Mendelssohn, Giordano, and Mar- 
tucci, was successful. A versatile musician, 
Votte (who recently offered also a piano pro- 
gram) led three numbers composed by Ren- 
ato Bellini (Neapolitan musician), Little 
Waltz, Homage to Martucci, and Humor- 
The Humoresque (first perform- 
ance) pleased to the extent of requests for 
repetition. Bellini’s waltz was featured also 


at Moriz Rosenthal’s second Milan concert. 
It is elegant and refined music. 


Stncers Gain ATTENTION 


Three vocal recitalists held our attention, 
one Italian, one American, and one Dutch. 
Lucia Sevumian possesses art and tempera- 
ment well suited to the concert field, a rare 
essay for Italian singers. Her program con- 
tained many new numbers: I mi son giovi- 
netta, a revision of a sixteenth century song 
by Ferrabasco, romantic and modern com- 
positions, and two interesting Armenian 
songs by Der Cherondian and Comitas. Mar- 
gherita di Magaldo, American, made her 
debut and proved to be an artist possessed of 
a rich clear voice, large repertoire and prom- 
ising style. A group of old Italian composers 
was well sung. English and French numbers 

varied the program and some new songs 
(heard in Milan for the first time) were of 
interest. La Vocazione di S. Francesco 
(Rocca), Fancuilletta ritrosetta (Abbiati) 
and Storanelli and Ninna Nanna (Carmine). 
The Ninna Nanna called for a “bis,” and a 
fine number it is. 

Miss Re Koster, Dutch, gave a charming 
program of Hebrew works classic and pop- 
ular, by Milhaud, Engee, and Algazi. The 
most interesting numbers were the songs of 
the people, a rare collection made by Miss 
Re Koster and harmonized by various com- 
posers especially for her recitals. They 
were sung in Yiddish dialect (the artist be- 
ing conversant with nine languages). Ab- 
solutely primitive in style, they could only 
have been sung successfully by an excep- 
tional artist such as Miss Re Koster. 

Russtan Opera SEASON 

Opera in Russian added zest to this mid 
season. The Russian Opera Company of 
Paris proved to the Milanese that Russian 
can be used as a medium of song and that 
the basses are the only ones who can hold 
on indefinitely to notes so profound as to 
startle Italian ears. The operas done were 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Snow Maiden and Boris 
Godounoff and Khovantchina, Moussorgsky. 
Certain effects and modulations show that 
Cimarosa’s stay at the Russian capital was 
remembered until 1874, when Khovantchina 
was written. The most enthralling moments 
of these representations were those of the 
chorus conducted by Cirillo Slavianski, 
whose father was the greatest chorus di- 
rector of the old St. Petersburg Opera. 

On the whole the season was successful, 
although the solo voices were not of the 
best. Dororny STILL. 
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Nearly 5,000 See Wigman 
Dance in Minneapolis 


Rachmaninoff Plays Own Work 
With Orchestra — “Pop” Con- 
certs Continue To Attract 


Minn.—A capacity audi- 
ence greeted Mary Wigman, the second at- 
traction on the University Artists Course, 
on January 12, in Northrop Memorial Audi- 
and a capacity audience means 
nearly five thousand. The interest and en- 
thusiasm of the audience gained momentum 
as the program progressed. Miss Wigman 
repeated the last gypsy mood dance, and 
throughout the evening responded to fre- 
quent. curtain calls. The Storm Song and 
the Whirl Dance were high lights of the 
program judged by the favor of the audience. 

Another concert which attracted a capacity 
audience to the same auditorium was the 
Rachmaninoff program, January 8, the ninth 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
series, when seats were placed in the or- 
chestra pit. The program consisted of sym- 
phony No. 2 in E minor and concerto No. 2 
n C minor by Rachmaninoff, with the com- 
soloist No encores were added, 
disappointment of many who 
authentic version of a 
orchestra under Or- 
better than the 
was loudly ac- 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


torium, 


poser as 
much to the 
hoped to hear the 
certain prelude. The 
mandy played the concerto 
symphony Rachmaninoff 
claimed again and again 
The Sunday “Pop” concerts 
attract large audiences. Ormandy 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra grow in 
popular favor. During the holidays Paul 
Lemay conducted two of the Sunday concerts 
with skill and discretion. Harold Ayres, 


continue to 
and the 


MUSICAL 


made a most favorable im- 
Saint-Saéns’ violin concerto, 


concertmaster, 
pression with 
No. 3. 

The University Singers, Earle G. Killeen, 
conductor, assisted by the University Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Abe Pepinsky, conductor) 
gave its annual concert in Northrop Me- 
morial Auditorium. Old and modern Eng- 
lish carols were sung. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
will begin its annual mid-winter tour Janu- 
ary 18. E. G. K. 


Althouse in Schénberg Gurrelieder 
in New York 


When the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
the direction of Stokowski, presents the first 
performance in New York of Schénberg’s 
Gurrelieder at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on April 20, Paul Althouse will be the tenor 
in the production. Prior to this date Althouse 
will give three performances of the role 
with the orchestra in Philadelphia. 


Battle Creek to Hear Goldsand 


Another February engagement is an- 
nounced for Robert Goldsand, Viennese pian- 
ist. The artist has been booked for a recital 
in Battle Creek, Mich., on the third of that 
month, which follows his performance in 
Fort Dodge, Ia., on February 1 


Englewood, N. J., Hears 
Paderewski 
Ignace Jan Paderewski gave a recital on 
January 14 in Englewood, N. J. The pianist 
offered Schumann’s symphonic  etudes; 
Liszt’s B minor sonata, Chopin numbers and 
Mozart’s A major sonata. The Bergen Eve- 
ning Record notes that: “An extended dem- 
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onstration marked the conclusion of the 
printed lst to which the pianist generously 
added three encores. Finally the piano was 
closed and an idolizing gathering reluctantly 
allowed the great artist to leave.” 


Lauritz Melchior’s Record Season 


When Lauritz Melchior, Wagnerian tenor, 
returns to New York this month to resume 
his duties with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, he will have to his credit a busy and 
successful season. Between the close of the 
Metropolitan Opera last spring and Mel- 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR AS LOHEN- 


GRIN 


chior’s return for the present season, he 
will have appeared in no less than seven dif- 
ferent countries and on two continents. 

Melchior’s record for the past eight 
months is astounding. His New York sea- 
son finished, he journeyed to Paris for a 
series of appearances at the Grand Opera, at 
symphonic concerts, recitals and At Homes. 
A special appearance in Vienna followed, 
where Melchior sang Tristan in the festival 
production at the Staatsoper—the perform- 
ance being directed by Franz Schalk, his last 
appearance before his death. London then 
claimed him for his annual series of per- 
formances at Covent Garden. From Lon 
don Melchior journeyed to Bayreuth to sing 
Wagner roles under Toscanini and Furt- 
wangler. 

The summer he spent in Buenos Aires, 
where he gave fifteen performances of the 
Ring and Tristan. After his farewell appear- 
ance, which was made en route to the boat 
that was to take him back to Europe, the 
tenor, to his great amazement, found his car 
driving through a crowd of cheering and 
hat-waving enthusiasts who stood lined up 
from the Teatro Colon to the dock. 

After a brief rest, which consisted chiefly 
of hunting (Mr. Melchior’s favorife pas 
time), he resumed his operatic and concert 
work early in October. Melchior fulfilled 
the following engagements between Octo- 
ber and his return to New York in De- 
cember : twelve appearances in Paris (Tann- 
hauser, Siegmund and twice Siegfried at 
the Grand Opera, four orchestral engage- 
ments with the Lamoureux and Colonne Or- 
chestras, four recitals) two concerts in 
3russels, two operatic appearances in Ant- 
werp:; two-in Rome (at the Augusteo un- 
der Molinari): two operatic pertormances 
at the Royal Opera, Copenhagen; two or- 
chestral appearances at Monte Carlo; two 
in Hamburg (one operatic appearance and 
one recital) ; two gala charity performances 
with the Serlin State Opera. 

New 


York Civic Grend Opera 
Club to Give First Performance 
The New York Civic Grand Opera Club, 


Inc., recently organized by Benjamin Riccio, 
will give its first ne srformance on January 31 
at Mecca Temple, New York City. The 
object of this opera company is to give 
American singers opportunity to be heard in 
grand opera. They will present Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Leoncavallo’s Pag- 
liacci in Italian. The cast for Cavalleria 
Rusticana includes Anna Leskava, May Bar- 
ron, Julian Olivier, Rocco Pandiscio and 
Florence Fuller; and the participants in 
Pagliacci will be Charlotte Boerner, Martino 
Rossi, Ernest Pizzu and Attilio D’ Amico. 


Modern 


In the January number of 
(issued by the League of Composers), 
are among other contributions an 
by Arthur Hoirée, on the modern renais- 
sance of choral symphonic music; a study 
of Aaron Cople and, by Virgil Thomson; an 
analysis of Schénberg’s new chorus for 
male voices by Willi Reich (Viennese au- 
thor of the Wozzeck Guide) and an article 
on Latin composers of Europe and America, 
by Ramond Petit. 


Music Discoued 

Modern Music 
there 

article 
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Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Concerts Appreciated 


Memorial Services for Stephen 
Foster — Prominent Artists 


Give Programs 

PirtspurcH, Pa.—That  Pittsburghers 
want their own orchestra was evidenced by 
rampant enthusiasm at the third concert of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Society. A large 
audience paid homage to the orchestra’s ac- 
complishments and accorded a hearty wel- 
come to the guest conductor, Bernardino 
Molinari, whoge directional skill drew forth 
every iota of its resources. The program 
comprised Fingal’s Cave Overture (Mendels- 
sohn); From the New World (Dvorak), 
and The Sorcerer’s Apprentice (Dukas). 
Mary Molinari, soprano, was the soloist, of- 
fering a Recitativo ed aria (D’ Astorga), 
Violette (Scarlatti), and Nocturne (César 
Franck). 

The Pittsburgh String Senishente Ensem- 
ble, Oscar Del Bianco, conducting, gave the 
fifth of a series of ten concerts, excelling in 
Manfredini’s Concerto Grosso, and Glazoun- 
off’s transcription of the string quartet an- 
dante of opus 30 (Tschaikowsky). 

Frederic Baer, baritone, accompanied by 
Earl Mitchel, displayed his vocal gifts to 
advantage in recital at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. A finely balanced program was 
sung with discretion and finesse. 

A master of the violin, Nathan Milstein, 
featured the fifth May Beegle concert. Ap- 
pearing here for the third consecutive year, 
this brilliant young musician charmed his 
auditors and left an ineradicable memory of 
wondrous playing, 

Mary Wigman’s dance recital—the first 
that Pittsburgh has seen—added another tri- 
umph to a long list of international suc- 
Her mood portrayals were vivid in 
Landscape; unforgettable, the fer- 
the Invocation, breathless in com- 
plexity, the Face of the Night. Hanns 
Hastings was an imaginative accompanist, 
while Gretl Curth played the percussion in- 
struments effectively. 

The annual Christmas program of Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute was given by the 
P. M. I. Chorus under the direction of 
Frank Kennedy. 

The memory of Stephen Collins Foster 

was honored on the sixty-eighth anniversary 
of his death January 13. Memorial services 
were held during the day under the auspices 
of the Foster Committee of the Civic Club 
of Allegheny County, with Burt Mustin, 
chairman of the committee, in charge. Church 
chimes played Foster melodies and services 
were held at the grave of the noted mel- 
odist. Antonio Modarelli. conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society, placed a 
wreath on the grave and Edward A. Mont- 
gomery laid a wreath for the National As- 
sociation of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers. In the evening the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club and the Stephen C. Foster Memo- 
rial Building Association, E. T. Whiter, 
chairman, sponsored a concert in the Car- 
negie Music Hall to commemorate the im- 
portant event. Participating were the Tues- 
day Musical Club String Ensemble, Ruth 
Thoburn Knox, director; Earl Mitchel, or- 
ganist, and the Foster Singers (Esther Ed- 
mundson Mohr, first soprano: Mrs. Lewis 
E. Young, second soprano; Eda S. Kreil- 
ing, first alto; Anne H. Woestehoff, second 
alto, and Martha Myers Murdoch, accom- 
panist). An address was made by Council- 
man Robert H. Garland. R. 


cesses, 
Shifting 
vor of 


Metropolitan Museum Concert 

The free symphony concert on January 30 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 
York), conducted by David Mannes, will 
present the overture to Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville ; Brahms’ second symphony; Fétes of 
Debuss y; Arioso and gavotte for strings. 

tach: oniihadis to Wagner’s Lohengrin, and 
Variations from suite No. 3 of Tschaikow 
sky. 
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Omaha Orchestra Plays 
Sibelius Work 


Conductor Littau Includes First 
Symphony on an Unusually 
Interesting Program 


Omaua, Nesr.—The first symphony by 
Sibelius was the principal number to be 
performed on the most recent program of 
the Omaha Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Joseph Littau. Played so in- 
frequently as to be practically a novelty, 
this work by the able Finnish master has an 
abundance of sterling qualities and is cer- 
tainly worthy of at least an occasional hear- 
ing. A work of broad contours and ex- 
hibiting a bewildering variety of moods and 
tendencies, it demands much of both con- 
ductor and orchestra for an adequate inter- 
pretation, and likewise much from an audi- 
ence in the way of sympathetic understand- 
ing. It is a pleasure to report that Director 
Littau, with the fine cooperation of the per- 
formers under him, gave a sympathetic, un- 
derstanding, flexible and at times, fittingly 
brilliant exposition of the contents of the 
work, Its reception on the part of the audi- 
ence was most enthusiastic. 

Mozart’s always charming Don Juan over- 
ture was performed in splendid style and 
Wagner’s Prelude to Tristan and Isolde, 
played in connection with Isolde’s Love 
Death, from the same music drama, was 
given with dramatic intensity. Other num- 
bers played were two American Sketches by 
Thomas Griselle, both clever and colorful 
works, and the Bad’ner Mad’In waltzes, by 
Komzak, a delectable example of the Vien- 
nese waltz. 

At their most recent session, the Friends 
of Music enjoyed a program given by Ida 
and Dorothy Lustgarten, respectively pianist 
and violinist. The two young artists were 
heard in a Brahms sonata for piano and vio- 
lin and each played important solo numbers. 
The same players were also heard in a pro- 
gram given at the Joslyn Memorial on the 
afternoon of January 3. 

Louise Shadduck Zabriskie was the organ- 
ist for the third week of programs given in 
celebration of the opening .of the Joslyn 
Memorial, and Ben _ Stanley officiated 
throughout the fourth week. The latest 
Sunday afternoon program was given by 
Mrs. Karl Werndorrf, pianist; Mrs. How- 
ard Kennedy, organist; Mabel Woodworth 
Jensen, violinist, and Mrs. Fred Hill, so- 
prano. 5. 3 
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Tillotson Artists Bove and There 


Cara Verson, Chicago pianist, and an in- 
terpreter of modern music, will appear in a 
New York recital in April. Her program is 
to include Debussy, Scriabin, McDowell, 
Ravel, Franck and Ropartz. While in New 
York, Mme. Verson will also play at the 
Woman’s Press Club at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. 

Ellery Allen, in Songs My Grandmother 
Used to Sing, will appear in Fall River, 
Mass., at the Woman’s Club on January 18 
in a joint recital with Alda Astori. The 
latter will also wear the costume of the 
period and play solos. These two young 
women were heard recently in Newburgh, 

Edward Ransome, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, has been booked for a recital at the 
Brooklyn Woman’s Club on March 16. He 
recently sang at the Criterion Club of New 
York and will soon be heard at the Verdi 
Club. The latter part of this month he will 
appear at Town Hall in a benefit concert. 

Thelma Given will play at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, early in February. 

Marion Armstrong, soprano, leaves for 
Montreal in February to fulfill several en- 
gagements, among them a concert for the 
Matinee Musicale. 

Stuart Gracey, baritone, will also sing for 
the same organization. 


Spalding Transcribes Weber Work 


Albert Spalding’s latest addition to his 
long list of compositions and transcriptions 
is an orchestration for violin and full orches- 
tra of Weber’s Rondo Brillante. Mr. Spald- 
ing transcribed the work, originally written 
for piano, for violin and piano accompani- 
ment several years ago. The American vio- 
linist will play the orchestral arrangement 
this spring with European organizations. His 
annual tour abroad begins this season on 
February 11 with an appearance in Amster- 
dam as soloist with the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, Willem Mengelberg conducting. 


Irving Schwerké in Demand 


Irving Schwerké, Paris representative of 
the Musical Courier and dramatic and musi- 
cal critic of the Chicago Tribune, is con- 
tinuing his European work in favor of 
American music and musicians, by lecture- 
recitals throughout Europe this season. On 
January 13 Mr. Schwerké appeared in a 
soirée organized by the French Minister of 
Fine Arts in honor of the American Am- 
bassador in France; late in January, he is 
to do the same lecture-recital in Brussels, 
for the Belgian National Radio (broadcast 
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throughout Europe) ; on February 23, he 
will give a _ lecture-recital of American 
Colonial music at the Concerts Montpar- 
nasse, Paris; on April 24 he will give a 
lecture on Elizabethan Music, at a concert 
of Old English Music to be given at the 
Methodist Memorial Hall, Paris. During 
the Easter season, Mr. Schwerké will lec- 
ture on American music in Spain and 
Portugal. 


Kindler Conducts Reading Sym- 
phony for First Time 


Reapinc, Pa.—Hans Kindler made_ his 
debut as conductor of the Reading Sym- 
phony Orchestra at that organization’s first 
concert of the season, January 10, at the 


(Photo by Harris & Ewing.) 
HANS KINDLER. 


Rajah Theater. The program listed the 
overture to Der Freischutz (Weber); Bee- 
thoven’s fifth symphony; overture to Rienzi 
(Wagner), and three Dutch tunes of the six- 
teenth century arranged by Mr. Kindler. 
These were entitled O, Time of Stress, Our 
Sorrows, and See How Strong. 

Mr. Kindler has appeared here before as 
cellist. He was welcomed warmly in his 
new capacity by the audience, who mani- 
fested emphatic approval of the entire pro- 
gram. The orchestra, under his authorita- 
tive leadership, played brilliantly, displaying 
a malleable and swelling tone and an ex- 
cellent cohesion of parts. Conductor and 
players were equally at home in the flash- 
ing score of Rienzi and in the more lyric 
style of the Weber music. The Reading 
Symphony Orchestra is in its nineteenth 
season. R. 


Mannes School Concerts Benefit 
Scholarship Fund 


An interesting series of three Wednesday 
evening concerts is announced to be given 
at the David Mannes Music School for the 
benefit of the scholarship fund. Joining 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, directors of the 
school, and Frank Sheridan, a member of 
the faculty, is Walter Damrosch, who will 
offer for the third event in this series a 
dramatic recital at the piano of the entire 
third act of Gétterdammerung. The first 
concert, February 3, will be given by David 
and Clara Mannes, who played sonata re- 
citals for many years in America before 
the establishment of their school in New 
York. Mr. and Mrs, Mannes will play vio- 
lin and piano sonatas by Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Brahms. On February 24 Frank Sheri- 
dan, pianist, will play a program including 
the Chopin B minor sonata, Beethoven E 
major sonata, op. 109, a Bach partita, and 
a group of Brahms. 


Dorothy Gordon’s Recital 


Dorothy Gordon, whose Programs of 
Songs of All Nations are interesting to 


young people as well as to adults, will give 


her next recital in Town Hall, New York, 
February 6. In this program Miss Gordon 
will take her young folks and adults on a 
song tour around the world, singing Sea 
Chanteys, songs of Ireland, England and 
seven other countries in Europe from Russia 
to Italy. The return voyage to America is 
through California, Texas, North Carolina 
and Virginia. 


Crooks Sings at Bagby Musicale 


On_ January 4, Richard Crooks sang for 
the first time this season at the Bagby 
Morning Musicales now given at the new 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. The 
tenor sang a Mozart aria from Die Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serail, Lohengrin’s Fare- 
well from the Wagnerian opera, a group of 
four miscellaneous numbers and a duet from 
Faust with Editha Fleischer. 

Mr. Crooks also sang on the General Elec- 
tric Hour from WEAF, January 17. Other 
recent engagements have been in Hartford, 
Conn., and Springfield, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
ful musicianship was discerned in all her of- 
ferings 

Her teacher, Mr. Alberti, furnished piano 

accompaniments, sympathetic and deft. 
Y* ere : For her first recital 
Sigrid Onegin of the season in New 
York Sigrid Onegin built an unusual pro- 
gram for the delectation of her capacity audi- 
ence at Town Hall on Sunday evening. 

Mme. Onegin, sympathetically and artisti- 
cally accompanied by Hermann Reutter, be- 
gan her concert with six Lieder by Robert 
Franz and Adolf Jensen, familiar to concert- 
goers in the past but recently absent on re 
cital programs. These were Aus meinen 
grossen Schmerzen, Es hat die Rose sich 
beklagt, Im Herbst and Er ist gekommen, 
by Franz; and Murmelndes Liiftchen and 
Am Ufer des Flusses Manzanares, by Jen 
sen. 

It was delightful to hear these songs done 
again, particularly with the artistic finesse 
Mme. Onegin gave to their interpretation. 
Her voice, as ever free and suave, floated 
with fine fervor and clarity of tone. The audi- 
ence enjoyed this group that they re- 
peatedly called the artist to return and forced 
her to sing four encores 

The second section of the program was 
composed of two arias from Verdi's opera, 
Macheth, the Sleepwalking Scene and Song 
f Triumph beautifully and intelligently sung 
in English from the text adapted from the 
original lines cf Shakespeare. Mme. Onegin 
used the complete sense of the Sleepwalking 
without the punctuating speeches of 
the Doctor, but the lines fitted to the Song 
f Triumph were so altered from the original 
as to make a completely different reading. 
This reviewer, for one, would have preferred 
to hear the arias sung in Italian. 

The final list of the program was made 
up of folk songs from Sweden, Switzerland, 
France, Hungary and Germany. The 
audience clamored for final encores and re 
ceived many. 


Other Concerts of the Week 
disabled American 
January 18, Car- 


so 


scene 


Greece, 


Benefit concert for 
Veterans, Monday evening, 
negit Hall. 

Leon Theremin, dem¢ 
trical musical instruments, 
January 19, New School 
search 

Be rnice 


nstration of his elec- 
Tuesday evening, 
for Social Re 
Kanisler, diseuse, Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 19, Barbizon-Plaza 
Jean Ruviella, song, Tuesday 
January 19, Hotel Carlyle. 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
January 23, Carnegie Hall 
Anderson, piano, Sunday 


Roerich Hall 


evening, 
Saturday eve- 
ning, 

Gareth 
January 24, 


after 
noon, 
Oratorio Premiere in Strasbourg 


STRASBOURG 
young 


oratorio by a 
Russian, Nicholas Nabakoff, who 
Alsace, was premiered here with 
under the direction of Fritz 


Ode, a new 


j 
lives in 
lair success 


Muench. 
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FAMOUS FIDDLES TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


The great Joachim Stradivarius, favorite 
instrument of the famous violinist, and an 
extraordinary Giuseppe (Joseph) Guarnerius 
del Gesu, used by Wieniawski, will be sold 


WIENIAWSKI JOSEF GUAR- 
NERIUS, CREMONA, 1742 

14 inches; width upper bout, 6% 
width lower bout, 8 1/16 inches; 
width middle bout, 4 7/16 inches; string 
length, 12 13/16 inches. The back is formed 
by one piece of very handsome curly maple 
having a figure of medium width which ex- 
tends slightly upward from left to right; the 
sides are of maple and match the back. The 
top is of choicest spruce. Varnish of deep 
orange-red color, shaded. 


THE 


Length, 
inches; 


at auction the night of February 5 at the 
American Art Association Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, in a small group of chosen 
instruments of importance, assembled by 
John Hudson Bennett. Their sale will take 
place promptly at 9.30 P. M. The seven— 


four notable violins, two violas, and one 
cello—will be placed on exhibition January 
30. Two Stradivari coming up in a small 
group of instruments constitute an impor- 


THE JOACHIM ANTONIUS STRADI- 
VARIUS, CREMONA, 1714 

14 inches; width upper bout, 6% 
inches; width lower bout, 8% inches; width 
middle bout, 4% inches; string length, 13 
inches. The back is formed by two pieces of 
handsome curly maple, joined in the centre, 
the figure of which extends upward from the 
centre joint. The top is of spruce of the 
choicest selection known to this maker; the 
sides are of the same maple as the back. The 

scroll is especially fine. 


Length, 


but the inclusion of two violins 
by Joseph, the outstanding violin-maker in 
that notable family of violin makers, the 
Guarneri, makes it even more notable. 
Always seeking a better violin, Mr. Ben- 
nett has finally brought together this group, 


tant event, 
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each of which is accompanied by fully au- 
thenticating certificates and informative let- 
ters. Interest attaches to the Joachim Strad, 
the Wieniawski Guarnerius del Gesu, the 
33, Strad (made in 1733) and the Pixis 
Stradivarius. An Italian cello, formerly 
owned and used by Anton Hekking, is ac- 
companied by a certificate of authentication 
by Adolf Zophel of Magdeburg, Germany, 
stating that it is by Francesco Ruggieri of 
Cremona and dates about 1690. It has an 
extremely fine pearwood back and is still 
in rather fresh condition. 

Of the two violas, one is a Brescian in- 
strument, about 1660, with a Wurlitzer cer- 
tificate of authentication. It has much of 
the mellow and romantic quality character- 
istic of the violas of Gasparo da Salo. The 
other, made in the early eighteenth century, 
is by the Venetian Francesco Gobetti, and 
is distinguished by a grand scroll. It re- 
tains unusual fluency of tone and is accom- 
panied by a certificate of authentication by 
Lyon & Healy of Chicago. 

Six bows are also to be sold. 


San Francisco 


(Continued from page 5) 

up to his usual high standard, as true in 
artistic intention, as rich in coloring and as 
warm in sentiment. McCormack introduced 
two new songs by Sir Hamilton Harty en- 
titled By the Bivouac’s Fitful Flame and A 
Cradle Song and in them won the full ap- 
probation of his hearers. Another new item 
was The Spanish Lady, arranged by Hughes. 
This McCormack had to repeat. 

Edwin Schneider, who has been associ- 
ated with John McCormack for many years 
in the capacity of pianist-accompanist, gave 
an excellent account of himself both in his 
solos and accompaniments. 

MEETING CALLED TO Discuss SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA FINANCES 
Symphony patrons and friends of music 
gathered at an open meeting called by the 
officers of the Musical Association of San 
Francisco to consider the future of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Although 
there has been no lack in attendance during 
the past season or two, the orchestra’s fi- 
nances have fallen into a dangerous condi- 
tion due to the fact that the income derived 
from subscribers and patrons has not been 
as substantial as in the past. The public 
was asked to be present on January 26, 
when J. B. Levison, president of the asso- 
ciation, will be chairman. No subscriptions 
were solicited at this time. Ways and means 

were discussed to solve the difficulties. 

Mary Carr Moore, California composer, 
at one time a resident of San Francisco but 
more recently of Los Angeles, has been visit- 
ing in this city. 

Kathryn Julye, San Francisco’s young 
harpist, has been chosen by the Pond Bureau 
as one of its artists for 1932. Miss Julye 
was a pupil of Annie Louise David. 

CLA. 


Hartford to Hear Rosa Ponselle 


Rosa Ponselle will begin her spring con- 
cert tour with a recital in Hartford, Conn., 
close to her native town of Meriden. Miss 
Ponselle has sung in Hartford for eight suc- 
ceeding seasons. 





Foreign 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 
ARGENTINA, S. A. 
Alice Howe, 539 City Hotel, Calle 


BELGIUM 
A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 


FRANCE 
Monaco and Riviera: Sebastien Jaspard, 
detta, Saint Dévote, Monaco. 


GERMANY 

Berlin: Herbert F. Peyser, Kurfirsten-Strasse, 
55. Berlin, 

Cologne: Dr. Elsa Thalheimer, 


chauerplatz 9. 

Dresden: Elinor Janson, Robert-Kochstrasse 9, 
Dresden XX, ‘phone: 48774. 

Frankfort-on-Main: Hermann Lismann, 
main Kai 82. 

Hamburg: Edith Weiss-Mann, 
"Phone 53. 34. 57. 

Leipsig: Dr. Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 

Munich: Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 


. GREAT BRITAIN 
Edinburgh: William’ Saunders, 15 Morningside 


Grove. 
’ HOLLAND 


Eveleth wan Geuns, 


HUNGARY 
Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 


Buenos Aires: 
Bolivar 160. 


Brussels: 


La Ve- 


Braunsfeld, Mons- 


Unter- 


Isestrasse 81. 


Amsterdam: Olympiaplein 


Straat 39. 

Dr. 

IRISH FREE STATE 

Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 
ITALY 


Mario Labroca, Via Icilio 20. 
Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzani 9. 


Budapest: 


Rome: 
Purir 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax: Frances Foster, 115 Victoria Road. 


POLAND 
Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plobn, Legionow 5. 


SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid I 
oo Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de es 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva: Georges Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
"Phone: 51.451. 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, Seefeldstrasse 62. 


CANADA 


Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 


Gardens. 
CUBA 


Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 


26 Summerhill 


Domestic 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 
CALIFORNIA 
Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 
fornia St. 


Los Angeles: David Bruno Ussher, 6122 Scenic 
Avenue, Hollywood. 

COLORADO 
Schoettle, 962 South Ogden 


San Francisco: 


Denver: Gustav 


Street. 
FLORIDA 


Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 


GEORGIA 


Miami: 


Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 
"See first editorial page for list of other representatives 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute: M. P. Debney, 


Street. 
KANSAS 
Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 
KENTUCKY 
Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 


LOUISIANA 
Ottilie Lambert, 


MAINE 
Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 407 Huntington Ave. 


MICHIGAN 
Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 


411 North Fourth 


Lindsborg: 
Louisville: 


New Orleans: 2036 Napoleon 
Ave. 


Portland: 


Grand Rapids: 

ve., N. E. 
MINNESOTA 
Earle G. Killeen, 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City: James Powers, 3512 Baltimore 
St. Louis: Noah Weinstein, 624 Central National 
Bank Bldg. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 
NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 
NEW YORK 
Digghenten: Maude Southworth Cooke, 175 
pin St. 
Buffalo: Louise H. Marvin, 254 Highland Ave. 


Rochester: Robert Sabin, 54 Erion Crescent. 
Syracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 


Minneapolis: University of 


Minnesota. 


Revere Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 
Carolina. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave. 
OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Margaret M. Coddington, 5808 


Philadelphia: 
lorence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 
TENNESSEE 

Memphis: i. A. Denny du Bose, 217 N. Wal- 


dran Bivd. 
TEXAS 


El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
Fort Worth: E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Gannon 


Katherine B. Morgan, 1117 Jackson 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, 511 Av- 
UTAH 


Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 321—6th 
venue. 


Providence: 


St. 
Houston: 
B 


San Antonio: 
enue 


VIRGINIA 
ar ae John George Harris, 405 N. Shields 
ve. 


WASHINGTON 
John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 
Ave. 


Seattle: 


6716 Wisconsin 
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MUSICAL 


FOOTBALL COMPETES WITH OPERA IN ITALY 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti Tell of Oddities Encountered 
on European Tour 


STELL ANDERSEN 


AND SILVIO SCIONTI DURING 
SOJOURN, 


THEIR EUROPEAN 


at left with their friend Esther McCullough at Taormina, Sicily, before the ruins of the 
Greek Theater, and, at riyht, feeding the pigeons at The Hague. 


Football encroaching on music in the land 
of Dante and Verdi; sober, stolid Dutch 
audiences which express rapture by stoic 
silence; eager, body-starved souls finding 
refuge from deprivation and sorrow in the 
country of Wagner. These are some of the 
impressions brought home by Stell Andersen 
and Silvio Scionti after their recent two- 
piano recital tour of Europe when they made 
their second visit to the capitals ranging 
across the map from Stockholm to Palermo. 

To meet these vibrant personalities for the 
first time is to reach a new and profounder 
understanding of that universal artistic sol- 
vent, music. In Stell Andersen and Silvio 
Scionti you find the two poles in union: 
the unmistakable daughter of the North, 
the disciplined son of Sicily. 

We had caught the Foe oft- guard, while 
they were preparing for their Town Hall 
program (to be given on January 31) in 
their Greenwich Village house which has a 
grand piano or two on every floor and a 
bona fide patio. 

“After you have been away for a time 
everything seems fresh and new, does it 
not?” challenged Miss Andersen. 

“so we now seem attuned to detect a 
new spirit in our own country, the United 
States,” added the husband. 

“We immediately sensed the difference of 
the two hemispheres,” resumed the North- 
ern pole of the piano team, “in the prep- 
aration for the holiday festivities. Europe, 
you know, takes holidays seriously and 
plunges whole-heartedly into all the tradi- 
tional details of preparation; all the cities 
and people are steeped in the meaning of 
festivals. I suppose our own younger coun- 
try—you know I was born in Iowa—will 


in time learn to throw off its workday 
clothes and re-create itself in its holidays. 
It requires a certain art which we shall 
acquire.” 

“Italy understands the true meaning of 
celebration,” entered Mr. Scionti, “for the 
Italian nature is not ashamed to express 
itself outwardly and realistically. In Milan, 
for example, the artist immediately tingles 
with the throbbing atmosphere of expec- 
tancy. When you play well and the audi- 
ence likes you there is no uncertainty. You 
are triumphant conquerors, you feel. Our 
Milan experience was delightful. And what 
a contrast to our appearance in Holland!” 

“We were quite baffled in Amsterdam,” 
smiled Miss Andersen, “for the audience 
was large and, it seemed to us, deeply at- 
tentive. But at the conclusion of our first 
number the applause was—what we thought 
—merely polite. Then, a bit later, every- 
body in the audience adjourned for tea. Our 
nicely planned program seemed demoralized. 
We didn’t know what to think. 

“Imagine our amazement next day to read 
that we had met with an actual demonstra- 
tion of approval at our recital. That so- 
called polite applause was the Hollander’s 
way of voicing his whole-souled satisfaction. 
Instead of cheering and crying ‘bis!’ the 
Hollander gives you his _ respectful—and 
relatively silent—attention. It is simply his 
own custom—” 

“and not a very comforting custom for 
the artist!” laughed Mr. Scionti, “I still 
maintain that I prefer our more expressive 
manners in Italy and Sicily. 

“New tendencies in Italy? The contem- 
porary composers are marching on and con- 
tinue to give Italy a new authority in the 
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realm of instrumental music. Excessive mod- 
ernism has not been transplanted to Italy 
with any success; melody still reigns. We 
spent considerable time looking over the new 
literature in Italy; works by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco—who is writing a new opus for us 
—Casella, Malipiero, Respighi and others. 

“We were amazed at one strange phe- 
nomenon in Italy: the efflorescence of the 
American game of football. The younger 
generation is devoting itself seriously to this 
sport, in preference to the opera, the drama 
or the other traditional institutions. It was 
disquieting. 

“But anything seems possible in Europe 
today. In Germany you feel heart-sick as you 
see the fine type of man and woman you 
see in the concert-hall, shabby, with deep 
lines of suffering and distress on their faces ; 
probably hungry, but eager for music.” 

After their New York recital the artists 
will tour this country, as far West as Los 
Angeles. And then? 

“We have prepared for another tour in 
Europe. If peace and quiet is restored we 
shall certainly go... if!” 


Children’s Opera Company 
Reorganized 


The Children’s Opera Company of Phila- 
delphia, founded by Leon Lewin, its music 
director and composer, has been reorganized 
and is sponsored by a committee headed by 
Mrs. Houston Dunn. Elena Bussinger, 
mezzo-soprano, pupil of Estelle Liebling, is 
co-director of the company. Miss Bussinger 
has sung in concert in Philadelphia and 
also with the Florentine Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Special ballet classes will be under 
the direction of Dimitri Chutro, who has 
appeared in opera productions in this coun- 
try and Europe. Pupils from these classes 
are to be used in the opera ballets. Regis- 
tration for pupils from six to fourteen years 
is held each day from 4 to 6 p.m., Satur- 
days from 12 to 4 p. m. at the company’s 
headquarters on Chestnut Street. The 
Children’s Opera Company will be remem- 
bered for its performances of The Wolf and 
the Goats and The Dulcimer Players, a 
year ago at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, both enacted by children. 


Curci to Lecture on Tour 
Because of the interest in Gennaro Curci’s 
lecture on_ Italian folk songs at the Casa 
Italiana, Columbia University, New York, 
a tour has been arranged, which will open 
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GENNARO MARIO-CURCI 


at the Italian Embassy in Washington, D. C. 
The lecture will be given in English, and 
the assisting artists are to be Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Alfio Tedesco, tenor of that organ- 
ization; Malda Fani and Evelyn Tomei. 
Two Curci artist-pupils, Vincent Pesce, 
baritone, and Juliette Armenachi, soprano, 
broadcast over WJZ on January 24. 


Dr. Carl Revises Program 


Dr. William C. Carl announces that the 
performance of The Canticle of the Sun 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, will be post- 
poned. The musical service on January 
31 will present Williams’ G minor mass 
and selections from several Bach cantatas. 
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Egon Petri’s Second New York 
Recital 


Egon Petri, the Dutch pianist, who made 
his American debut in New York on Janu- 
ary 11, will be heard a second time in 


Photo by Demarest 
EGON PETRI 


Town Hall on February 9. The program 
will comprise the Bach Italian Concerto, the 
same composer’s prelude and fugue in E 
flat major, six Schubert Lieder by Liszt and 
twelve studies, op. 25 by Chopin. 

Since coming to New York Mr. Petri has 
fulfilled the following engagements: Janu- 
ary 7, Montreal; 11, New York recital; 14, 
Toronto; 15 Boston, and 19, Philadelphia. 
3oston wants a return appearance this year. 
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CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS 


Supervised by the French Government 


MUSICAL 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


June 25 to September 25, 1932 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, 
Nadia Boulanger, 
Philosophy of Modern Music) and History of Music; 


Tuition, board and lodging $300, three months’ course; $225, two months’ course 
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For Serious American Musicians Both 
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HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 
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FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 


725 Riverside Drive 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER AND 
DAISY BUCKTROUT, 


English accompanist and vocal coach, at 


Kent. 
Miss Bucktrout is in America this winter. 


the Old Manor House, Benenden, 


JEANNE DUSSEAU, 
soprano, sang a program of songs by Eu- 
gene Goossens at the New York home of 
Mrs. Christian Holmes on January 6. 
Other January engagements fer this artist 
are concerts in Toronto, Montreal and 
Kingston, Canada. 


NOAH BIELSKI, 
ten-year-old violin pupil of Raphael Bron- 
stein, will give a recital at Carnegie Hall, 

New York, on February 19. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA CHORAL 
DIRECTOR, 
will give its first public concert at the Engineering Auditorium, New York, on February 
21. The program will include the first performance of Lualdi’s Il Canale. (Photo by 
Carlo Edwards). 


SCHOOL, EDOARDO PETRI, 


BERNARD SHAW AND WALTER RUMMEL 
discussing musical matters in Mr. Rummel’s Paris studio. (Photo 
by Acme Newspictures, Paris) 


LUCREZIA BORI, EDWARD JOHNSON AND LAWRENCE TIBBETT WITH 
DEEMS TAYLOR, 
were guests of honor at a tea and anniversary party given by Mrs. George Garland Allen 


(left) at the Hotel St. Regis, New York. The anniversary party was held to celebrate the 
ten years Mr. Johnson has been with the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson (right) was another distinguished guest. (Wide World photo) 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 


American pianist, 


rope, following appearances 


ARTHUR KRAFT, 
tenor, during the current season has 
given a recital in Buffalo, N. Y.; sung 
it Samson and Delilah in Rock Hiil, 
S. C.; in The Messiah in Ottumwa, 
Towa; with the Sunday Evening Club in 
Orchestral Hall, Chicago; in Oak Park, 
lll.; with orchestra in Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mr. Kraft is reengaged as a soloist for 
the forthcoming festival at Pittsburg, 
Kan. 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
New York to open his 
concert te thirty en 
ments. The cellist appeared on Octobe 
2 and 4 at the Museum Concerts in Frank 
furt under the Richard Strauss 
Ifter this concert, Strauss wrote to the 
young artist, thanking him his 
derful Don Quixote: technically, musically, 
and interpretatively a model. I wish thai 
you could play it wherever the work ts git 
en under a good conductor.” 
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HENRI DEERING, 
has returned from Eu 
in England 
Germany and Holland. 
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SteELL ANDERSEN AND SILVIO SCIONTI 


In Two-Piano Recital, Town Hall, New York, January 3I 





